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Tere are three influences which 
generally carry their point in this 
sinful world—violence, obstinacy, 
and money. Men, as a rule, hate a 
row, and either knuckle under to 
violence or get quietly out of its 
way. Obstinacy wears out the re- 
sistance of indifference and laziness, 
which, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, are its only opponents; 
and as for money, the consciences 
of ali intelligent readers tell them 
what é can do, so that the author 
need not commit himself to a mis- 
anthropical axiom. 

Lord Germistoune, enjoying the 
advantage of all these forces in com- 
bination, generally contrived, as he 
said, to get his own way; and, in 
this wrathful freak about the villa, 
he was successful. The hotel au- 
thorities, warned by the courier. of 
his master’s indignant resolve, ten- 
dered every sort of salve, in the 
way of excuse and apology, which 
Italian amiability, sharpened by 
self-interest, could devise; but in 
vain, Violence gave way, indeed ; 
but obstinacy stepped into the 
breach, 
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“TI never,” said Lord Germis- 
toune to the excellent and most 
courteous manager—“I never go 
back from my word. All you say 
may be true, and indeed your tone 
is proper—very proper; but I have 
made up my mind, You may go,” 

Then the courier was despatched 
post-haste to “ find a villa.” Under 
ordinary circumstances, to find a 
villa ready, then and there, and 
available for so short a term, would 
have been out of the question and 
not to be dreamed of. But Lord 
Germistoune being violent, obsti- 
nate, and rich, the necessary dwell-- 
ing was at once procured. The 
favourite maid of an Italian mar- 
chesa who was occupying the Villa 
Bianca for the season, had been 
accidentally drowned in the lake 
two nights before, and her mistress 
had received such a shock from the 
occurrence that she was anxious to 
Jeave the place at once. And thus, 
by paying her a double rent, and 
taking over the establishment as it 
stood, on condition of instant - 
session, the noble Lord was able, 
literally, to carry his point. His 
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new landlady went to the hotel for 
the night; and he, sending his 
courier in the forenoon to order 
dinner, took his daughter over in 
the evening, in time to avoid the 
origo mali—the table d’/Mte. 

“Tt is too large,” he said, “and 
the rent is distinctly monstrous ; 
but it will be a lesson to them. The 
money is well spent.” 

And perhaps it was. “What!” 
you cry, “in such sinful extrava- 
gance? in such a shameful indul- 
gence of temper?” ‘Yes; but the 
money went to the marchioness, 
who may have been an angel of 
charity, who may have fed the hun- 
gry and clothed the naked with the 
lire of the angry man, and who at 
least took from bloated England a 
crumb or two for starveling Italy. 
There is an unction, drawn from 
philanthropy and political economy, 
which the angry pauper may lay to 
his soul when he is glaring with 
fiery eyes at the profligate extrava- 
gance of the rich—and it is this, 
that, in the vast majority of cases, 
the rich man, by his self-indulgent 
frailties, even though he fool it to 
the top of his bent, does infinitely 
more good than harm to the world 
at large. He may damage himself, 
to be sure; but what of that? He 
is in an infinitesimal minority, The 
greatest good of the greatest number. 
If that is our motto, we may look on 
with equanimity and resignation 
when another, aod yet another, 
dukeling is cut down, withered by 
the epidemic of imbecile profusion, 
#0 fatal of late years to our young 
aristocracy. 

If the indulgence of bad teniper 
be criminal, the, beauty of the Villa 
Bianca involved a certain miscar- 
riage of poetical justice. A little 
below Cadenabbia, the lowest spur 
of a thickly-wooded hill, projects a 
promontory into the lake; and on 
the centre of this the villa stood, 
somewhat higher than all its neigh- 
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bours, and with a clear prospect up, 
down, and across the water. A 
pleasant confusion of garden and 
grove and shrubbery clothed the 
little peninsula with luxuriant 
wealth of flowers and foliage, and 
made the air about the house rich 
with the perfumes of rose and violet, 
of citron, jessamine, magnolia, and 
myrtle. Much taste and ingenuity 
had been displayed in laying out, 
adorning, and giving variety to this 
little territory. A labyrinthine path 
traversed it in all directions, and 
wound up with a gentle ascent to 
the summit of the hill behind. 
There, there was a circular summer- 
house, open all round, and com- 
manding views in every direction. 
Besides this, divers tributary paths 
led to a variety of well-chosen points 
of view, where the prospect might 
be enjoyed in shady solitudes. Esmé 
was enchanted with her new abode; 
and the favour with which her 
father first regarded it, as a kind of 
moral beacon for refractory hotel- 
keepers, was soon confirmed by its 
own charms. They began, at once, 
to live in the open air; and, small 
though their domain was, it con- 
tained so much variety in itself, and 
enjoyed so unlimited a command of 
the scenery round about, that they 
seldom went beyond their own 
boundaries till evening, when, if 
the coolness of the air tempted them 
out on the lake, they were rowed 
about in a pretty boat, manned by 
rowers in a picturesque costume, 
which belonged to the establish- 
ment. Esme, who had a keen eye 
for all kinds of beauty, aud who 
was very susceptible of impressions 
from external nature, was never 
tired of wandering from point to 

int of the pleasaunce and the 
ill. To her it was a fairy-land, 
through which she moved amidst 
constant transformations, ‘finding in 
every mood a congenial resting- 
place, and even being able, as she 
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said, to alter her mood at will by a 
change of scene that could be effect- 
ed in a few seconds, 

“Tf I wish to be ‘sublime,’ ” she 
wrote to a friend, in describing the 
place, “I have only to climb to the 
top of our ‘ Muses Hill,’ and gaze 
at the splendid mountains of the 
Engadine, far away, and watch the 
shifting lights on the eternal snow, 
and the weird effects of the whirl- 
ing mists and vapours that hang 
about the boundary-line between 
the heat of Italy and the cold of 
the Alps and the glaciers; or if I 
desire to be gently poetical, I look 
down upon the sunny lake; or if a 
dark spirit possesses me, we have a 
grotto, all overshadowed by a gi- 
gantic ilex, where the world may 
be comfortably forgotten. If I wish 
to sketch, there is a subject every- 
where ready to my hand, and I 
have only to sit down and begin. 
In our Helicon we have natural 
music always, for a most har- 
monious little spring bubbles out 
near the top, and goes singing down 
among the silent trees, and through 
the gardens, and into the lake. As 
for poetry, we have it here at first 
hand. We see it and breathe it; 
there is no need of books.” 

Her father, without taking such 
a transcendental view of the place, 
was thoroughly contented with it. 
Nothing jarred on his irritable 
nerves. He worked away in the 
open air with his pencil and brush, 
read his papers al fresco, and com- 
posed weighty contributions to the 
literature of a “ganging plea,” 
which still seems to constitute, in 
some Scottish families, a necessary 
condition of landed state and 
dignity. 

Two days after his establishment 
in the villa, he paid a formal visit 
to the two friends at their hotel. 
They had met on the lake, and had 
a few minutes’ conversation, on 
each of the previous evenings; and 
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on this, as on all other occasions, 
his manner was especially cordial 
to Tom Wyedale, whose jovial hu- 
mour had taken his fancy, none the 
less that its joviality was tempered 
with a careful deference to his 
opinions and prejudices. His man- 
ner to Cosmo, on the other hand, 
was markedly cool, stiff, and dis- 
tant. He seemed to have a diffi- 
culty in realising the fact that 
Cosmo existed and was present. 
He had certainly taken a violent 
dislike to the young man; to all 
which Cosmo, not slow to ’ observe 
and swift to resent it, responded 
with an equal hauteur and reserve. 
Nevertheless, he accompanied Tom 
on the retarn visit the following 
day. They found Lord Germis- 
toune sitting in the open air. He 
had just finished his correspondence 
for the day, and his letters lay on 
the table before him, sealed and 
ready for despatch. Esmé was with 
him, but just about to start with 
her drawing materials for the top of 
the hill; and on the friends begging 
that their visit might not detain 
her, she suggested that the whole 
party might transfer themselves to 
the summit, where she could pro- 
mise a magnificent view; “and,” 
she added, “I shall send you all 
mae ¥ when I am going to begin my 
wor 

Lord Germistoune and Tom hav- 
ing mutually button-holed each 


other, Esmé again fell to the lot of 
Cosmo, and she led the way with 
him. 


“We are very proud of gur 

realms,” she said, “and I am gomg 
to take you all through them before 
we begin the ascent. Prepare your- 
self to be surprised and delighted.” 
- Their pride was thoroughly justi- 
fiable. Ecumne was much struck: by 
the ingenuity with which the laby-. 
rinthine path had been contrived ; 


for, turning and winding, backwards 
and forwards, here, there, and every- 
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where, it led them past an aston- 
ishing variety of features, and gave 
the wanderer the impression that 
he was traversing a most spacious 
and variegated domain, though the 
whole was probably included within 
two hundred square yards. Here 
they came upon a grotto; there 
upon a fountain. Now they plunged 
into a bosky dell, all gloom: and 
tangle; or passed under bright ar- 
cades, where the sunbeams glanced 
through leaves of the vine and the 
passion-flower. Now they emerged 
on the emerald sward of a miniature 
glade, or were met by gorgeous 
flashes of colour from exquisite par- 
terres, Everywhere marble fauns 
and nymphs peered forth from 
bowery ambushes of bay and acacia, 
taking a semblance of life and 
movement from the quivering 
streamlet that washed their feet, 
and from the boughs and leaves 
that cast down upon them the 
shimmer of green-gold shadows. 
At the upper end, a pretty group of 
Nereids received a tiny cascade in 
a glittering shell, and let it cscape, 
a meandering rivulet, to water the 
whole pleasaunce, At the other 
extremity, the daughters of Danaus 
caught it again in a bottomless am- 
phora, and gave it to the lake in 
its original form, All around, the 
descent to the water was steep and 
craggy; but flowers nestled among 
the rocks, creepers festooned the 
ledges, willows drooped their trem- 
ulous sprays over them. Whatever 
was harsh or rugged wore a brave 
mantle of bloom and greenery, and 
none but fair images fell upon the 
dreamy lake. At last it was all 
explored, and they began the 
ascent. 

“Well,” said Cosmo, “you are 
indeed to be congratulated. The 
contriver of all this must have been 
a genius. Of his one talent he has 
made at least ten, and he has done 
it all with such perfect taste. We 





have seen much in the small space, 
but there is no jumble or crowding. 
One little morceau of scenery seems 
to lead naturally to the next.” 

“Tt must have been a delightful 
amusement laying it out,” said 
Esme. 

“Yes; I think there can be no- 
thing more fascinating than land- 
scape-gardening.” 

“Oh, that must be delightful! 
like painting, with trees, and lakes, 
and rivers, and meadows for one’s 
materials.” 

“ And then the contriver of these 
grounds had, besides all the diffi- 
culties and charms of the art, the 
triumph of concocting a sort of 
Chinese puzzle ; a subtle delight for 
a mathematical mind, I suppose.” 

“You will see that he had quite 
as true an eye for grand scenery ; 
all the points of view on the hill 
are perfectly chosen.” 

“There he excels his Italian an- 
cestors, I was thinking, down in 
the garden, that it might all have 
existed in the old Roman days. 
Horace would have delighted in 
just such a place. One can imagine 
him reclining on that beautiful bit 
of turf beside the cascade, passing 
the flask of Chian wine to a circle 
of companions, pouring a libation to 
Bacchus, and making the company 
laugh with quaint conceits about 


the Nereids and all the mythological . 


statuary.” 

“ But then he would have changed 

his mood up here. Look at that 
glimpse, through the trees, of the 
high peak—the Bernina, I think 
it is.” 
“ Magnificent ! but Horace would 
simply have wrapped his toga 
round him, shivered, and proposed 
an immediate return to the ‘Chian.’ 
He would certainly have changed 
his mood, but it would not have 
been for one of fine frenzy.” 

“ And yet he was the most popu- 
lar poet of his time, was he not?” 
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“Certainly—the most popular ; 
but if he had gone into eestasies 
over sublime scenery, he would not 
have been so; men would not have 
understood him, <A poet sings with 
the voice of his age, or he does not 
sing to é¢ at all.” 

“ Well, but they were immensely 
cultivated and civilised in those 
days.” 

“ Yes, they were, of course; but 
their culture did not develop the 
love of natural scenery to any great 
extent. They liked pretty scenery 
certainly, but they looked upon the 
Alps with horror, and the magnifi- 
cence of a stormy sea was only a 
thing to be shuddered at. After 
all, this real love of scenery is quite 
modern.” 

“Then, has all this beautiful 
world been wasted for thousands of 
years upon eyes that might as well 
have been blind?” 

“* Wasted’ is a strong. word. 
Its beauty and grandeur may have 
produced all sorts of other valuable 
effects upon men’s minds before it 
woke up what may almost be called 
a new passion,” 

“ How did it come at last ?” 

“ Ah, I am afraid that is getting 
rather beyond my depth. But 
suppose, for one thing, it would 
begin to grow steadily as people 
began to travel.” 

“One does often notice that 
people who remain always in one 
place, even though it be beautiful, 
take its beauties as a matter of 
course, and don’t seem to observe 
them or to be aware of them.” 

“ But, as they begin to move from 
place to place, they naturally begin 
to compare one scene with another. 
The habit of comparison increases 
the habit of observation, and pro- 
duces the idea of excellence. Art 
takes hold of this idea, develops it, 
paints it, teaches men to think of 
it, helps them to compose from 
their own experiences an ideal 
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standard. By degrees, poetry re- 
cognises the fitness of surrounding 
romantic action with picturesque 
scenery, and suggests the sympathy 
of external nature with men’s emo- 
tions, This is almost altogether 
modern. The ancients have, in- 
deed, beautiful flashes of- it; but 
they are few and far between, One 
of the most perfect gems of modern 
poetry is Tennyson’s ‘ Enone.’ You 
know it, of course, The same story 
is beautifully told by an old Latin - 
poet. But compare the ancient 
with the modern, and it appears 
cold, sunless, and dead. The an- 
cient relies upon the human pathos 
‘almost exclusively; the modern 
poet draws within the circle of 
his drama, as a most sympathetic 
audience, and almost as active par- 
ticipants, everything in external 
nature that made the Idalian glen 
beautiful and impressive. The 
deep, solemn pine-wood—the light 
of the ‘solitary’ morning touching 
the far-away snow-peaks—the be- 
wildered cloud seeking its lost way 
among the tree-tops—the silence, 
the shadows, the distant murmur of 
the cascade,—all in perfect harmony 
with the sorrow that is wringing 
(Enone’s heart, And then the 
burst of life and joy when Aphro- 
dité appears—the upspringing of 
the violet and the crocus, the lotus, 
the lily, the amaracus, the asphodel, 
to do her honour; 


‘ Anda wind arose, 
474 overkept, the wandering ivy and 
ne 
This way and that, in many a wild fes- 
toon 
Ran riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs, 


With bunch, and berry, and flower, 
thro’ and thro’.’ 


Even history at last begins to chron- 
icle events with an eye to the 
scenery in which they are enacted, 
and delights to. point to harmonies 
and discords between the former 
Look at Macaulay, 


and the latter. 
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Froude, and Kinglake, and then 
turn to Hume and Smollett. And 
——” but here Cosmo broke off 
with a laugh, and said, “A thou- 
sand apologies, Miss Douglas, for 
prosing and lecturing to you, and 
for what is perhaps, after all, mere 
solemn nonsense. What .I mean 
to say is, simply, that when this 
educational system has once been 
set in motion by the arts, or what 
not, every sort of other influence 
“eo-operates, and helps to clear our 
perceptions of that to which the 
old world was nearly blind.” 

“ You spoke,” said Esmé, after a 


pause, “ of ‘a poet singing with the 


voice of his age ;’ and I remember 
now that there is nothing worth 
speaking of, in the way of land- 
scape, among the early painters. It 
had never occarred to me before 
that the love of scenery was a mo- 
dern invention, and I don’t think 
I had thought about the blank in 
early art. Now I understand the 
reason.” 

“Ah! an analogy. Well, I sup- 
pose the artist ought to give expres- 
sion, in every age, to that with 
which the more ideal side of hu- 
man nature is mainly occupied in 
his time. It was the aspiration of 
the ancient Greeks to reach, by 
moral and physical discipline, an 
ideal standard of beauty in the hu- 
man form. How splendidly this is 
expressed. in their sculpture!: In 
the dark ages, art, in any true sense, 
all but slumbered, because in the 
dark ages its occupation was all but 
gone. Then, at the revival of art, 
we find religion altogether the pre- 
dominant subject. The painters, to 
be sure, were generally, if not monks, 
under monkish influence ; but, in 
fact, religion was in these days al- 
most the only outlet which men 
had from their Jower nature. As 
the outlets were multiplied, the 
field of art was extended. Yon 
couldn’t have a better proof of this 


than by going direct from the Flo- | 
rentine galleries to the annual exhi- 
bition of the ‘ Salon’ in Paris, or of 
Burlington House in London. Out- 
lets there, with a vengeance. No 
one artist, nowadays, could repre- 
sent his age as one of the great old 
masters represented his; he would 
require to have a thousand minds, 
Forgive all these truisms.” 

“ But they are not truisms to me. 
Though I have seen many of the 
best pictures in the world, I am 
afraid I have not thought about 
them—beyond, of course, immense- 
ly admiring what appeared to me 
to be beautiful.” 

“And I am sure you_could not 
meet with any one less competent 
than I am to hold forth on the phi- 
losophy of art. I know nothing, 
except that I know nothing.” 

“Oh, but you have both seen 
and thought; and that at least 
gives you knowledge enough for 
yourself—enough to make you en- 
joy art thoroughly.” 

“But not enough to entitle me 
to lecture you as I have been doing. 
Now, tell me which of all the pic- 
tures you have seen is your favour- 
ite ?” 

“What a formidable question ! 
If I knew anything about painting, 
I might be able to say which, in 
my opinion—my opinion ! how 
grand that sounds!—is the most 
admirable as a painting. But I 
know nothing of technicalities, I 
only know the pictures that please 
me, and impress me, and touch me 
the most; and there are so many 
that seem to do all these things the 
most. No, I could never say 
which was my greatest favourite ; 
I have so many. Every mood has 
its greatest favourite; and each 
mood is me, I suppose, for the time 
being. So Ican have no one con- 
stant, greatest favourite. That 
sounds dreadfully fickle, does it 
not ?” 
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“Not at all. If we had no change 
of moods, life would be monotonous 
indeed ; and if in each mood you 
felt the same appreciation of the 
same picture, it might only show 
that you were not really touched 
by it at all. A connoisseur, of 
course, can have a constant favour- 
ite, because his judgment as to the 
mechanical part of the work will 
not vary ; but when it comes to be 
a question of sentiment, everything 
is changed.” 

“ There is one painter, by the by,” 
said Esmé, “though not one paint- 
ing, whom I sometimes fancy I pre- 
fer, on the whole, to all the others, 
Of course, you will think me a bar- 
barian ; for he is, I suppose, what 
you would call a painter of the 
darker age: but I must be honest 
—I mean Perugino.” 

“ Perugino ?” 

* Yes; you are horrified, are you ? 
Well, I like him for one quality, 
and that is the beautiful, pure, in- 
nocent expression which he gives 
to all his figures. That, of course, 
would not make him a great painter, 
but it makes all his works lovable. 
I don’t think he could paint a bad 
man. It does one good to look at 
the faces he has painted. I don’t 
think they are often to be seen in 
the real world, although they are 
real men and women. But there 
they are, always in his pictures, 
saints and angels, and holy men 
and women, such as they should 
be. There is a St, John in the 
‘Belle Arti’ museum at Florence 
which makes one think of man as 
he may have been before the Fall. 
One must delight in goodness and 
innocence in every mood, and so 
I am always delighted with Peru- 

4 ” 
_ “You prefer him to his immortal 
disciple /—to Raphael ?” 

“ Well—no; I won't answer that 
question. Of course, even J know 
how much the disciple excels the 
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master in many things, and in none 
more than in the power of painting 
varieties of expression. Raphael 
can paint every human emotion. 
Perugino is always expressing the 
same, but it is one that delights 
me more than any other.” 

“Of course, then, you have the 
same feeling for Fra Angelico’?” 

“Oh, Edon’tknow. Yes, I have; 
but not nearly to the same extent. 
I think his holy faces are the faces 
of holy people who have never had 
any temptation. Perugino’s are 
quite as holy; and I think one has 
more sympathy with them, because 
they are the faces of people who 
have thought, and struggled, and 
suffered—who have come out from 
many trials and temptations sad- 
dened but purified and pure. Do 


you not like them? I hope you 
do.” 
“Indeed I do. I have always 


been a great admirer both of Peru- 
gino and Fra Angelico, and for your 
reason; but the distinction which 
you draw between them never oc- 
curred to me: It is excellent. I 
will remember it when 1 am among 
pictures again: and, really, it is 
natural; for Angelico lived his holy 
life in the convent, and Perugino 
lived his life in the world.” 

“Yes, Angelico’s saints are cer- 
tainly convent-bred saints. Peru- 
gino’s have had sad experiences in 
the outer world.” 

“T see you have thought about 
pictures, notwithstanding your hum- 
ble disclaimer.” 

_“ No, I don’t know how to think; 
do you believe that any woman 
does ?” 

“Tf I had ever doubted it, you 
would have satisfied me that my 
doubt was groundless.” 

“Ob, Mr. Glencairn, you must 
not laugh at me! I can only think, 
and then only in a very dim ‘way, 
when I am talking. One’s silent 
thoughts are so vague and shifting.” 
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“The complaint is fully as much 
male as female, you may be sure. 
I suspect that the thoughts of most 
men are seldom quite completed 
till they are being expressed in some 
shape or other. But the remedy is 
simple, is it not ?” 

“What is it? Ob, I. see!—to 
talk.’”” 

“Is that not simple? or do you 
repudiate all the brutal proverbs 
about the fair sex on that score ?” 

“Of course I repudiate them, as 
in duty bound. But I am not 
really qualified to be a champion of 
my sex. I know so little of it: 
papa and I have been such wander- 
ers since I was grown up, and we 
have so few neighbours in Scotland. 
Then papa’s health has prevented 
us, almost entirely, from having 
visitors at home, so that my ac- 
quaintances are very limited indeed. 
I have a great many dear friends 
by hereditary right; but they are 
really strangers to me, and shadows, 
more or less. Have you a great 
many friends ?” 

“A great many acquaintances, 
certainly ; but the friends are, like 
yours perhaps, rather shadowy. But 
you have been in London some 
seasons, have you not ?” 

“Only one—the year I was pre- 
sented ; and that was such a whirl ! 
People were very kind to me; but 
one does not get to know people in 
that kind of life: do you think 
so?” 

“Men’s lives are so different, but 
there is certainly little ‘time for any 
one thing.” : 

“No, there is no time to make 
friends. I possess one real female 
friend in the world—the funniest, 
quaintest, cleverest, kindest, best 
creature—my old governess, my be- 
loved Fratilein. I don’t think she 
is in the least like ary one else ; 
and if I were to form my ideas of 
women from her—the only one I 
know really—and act on my ideas, 


I suspect I should pass my life in a 
comedy of errors. A whole world 
full of Fraiileins! It would be a 
very nice world, to be sure, and a 
very good one, but too funny.” 

“Did you enjoy your season ?” 

“Some of it, very much ; but 
there was too much of the same 
thing every day.” 

“I should have thought you 
would have found variety enough’ 
in London.” 

“Oh, one certainly did a great 
many different things every dav ; 
but every day was very like yester- 
day, and I was always tired. Papa 
thought I was not enjoying myself 
if I was not always doing something, 
and my chaperon was full of energy, 
and I could get no holidays. I 
wonder, now, what you would say 
—is quiet monotony or bustling 
monotony the more disagreeable ?” 

Cosmo laughed, and said, “ Miss 
Douglas, I am getting quite afraid 
of you—you are so philosophical.” 

“Ob, please don’t think me 
‘ strong-minded ! ’"—it is only a little 
question I was constantly asking 
myself during that season. And oh! 
I must tell you, one night it got me 
into a dreadful scrape. I was danc- 
ing with a very pleasant partner— 
exactly like every other partner I 
had danced with every night for a 
month—and he was making himself 
very agreeable, exactly as they all 
had done, with the same ideas, and 
almost the same words, as they all 
had used; and I was tired, and I 
became a little absent, as one does 
when one is tired, and this unlucky 
sewer came into my head. Well, 

mixed it up with what my part- 
ner was saying, and when he asked 
me, ‘ Which will you say ?’—meaning 
which of two dances he knew I was 
disengaged for—I answered, ‘Ithink, 
for the less of two evils, I would 
like to choose quiet monotony.’ 
Then he was really very angry, and 
said, ‘The quadrille, I suppose you 
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mean ;’ and the more I tried to ex- 
plain, the less he seemed to under- 
stand, and became silent and sulky ; 
and he didn’t come for the dance. 
Was it not dreadful ?” 

“The loss of the dance was so 
serious #” laughed Cosmo. 

“No, of course not; but his feel- 
ings were so much burt—and he 


was really kind, and trying to. 


amuse me. That was serious.” 

“Oh, Miss Douglas, I could tell 
now that you had not been many 
seasons in London.” 

“From my want of manners?” 
asked Esmé, simply. 

‘No, no; from thinking so much 
of the gentleman’s feeling.” 

“Do you think a few seasons in 
London would make me careless 
about people’s feelings? I don’t 
think I should care to go to London 
again if that were to be the result.” 

The words were simple enough, 
and spoken without any arriére- 
pensée ; but sometimes the simplest 
words, illustrated by a tone or a 
glance, offer a magical revelation 
of character to a sympathetic nature, 
and ever thereafter the voice that 
spoke them has a different sound, 
Even so was it now. “The Ma- 
donna!” said Cosmo to himself— 
and then aloud, after a long pause, 
“ No, Miss Douglas, I am ‘perfectly 
certain that no number of London 
seasons would produce that effect 
upon you.” 

Esmé changed colour alittle and 
looked at him inquiringly ; but his 
eyes were cast down, and she said 
nothing: and though she wondered 
how he could answer for her with 
so much confidence, she never for 
a moment suspected that he was 
using words of idle compliment. 
Here was an instance of the sudden, 
and, so to speak, unconscious but 
mutual insight of nature into nature, 
upon which one might expand psy- 


chologically ; but fear not, watch- - 


ful reader ! 
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While the dialogue just recorded 
was in progress, the speakers had 
pursued the path in all its wind- 
ings, stopping mechanically here 
and there, where a terrace and an 
artificial opening in the woods in- 
vited the passer-by to pause and 
admire. They had left all these, 
however, without comment, en- 
grossed in other topics; and, as 
the last words were spoken, they 
reached the summit. 

It would be difficult to conceive 
a more varied or beautiful prospect 
than that which here met them; 
and they enjoyed it, for a time, in 
silence. A scene of immense variety 
indeed, full of contrasts, with every 
feature of marked individuality, 
each full of individual suggestive- 
ness, but associated by a series of 
delicately-graduated tones of light 
and colour which bound the com- 
plex whole together in a sort. of 


‘ethereal federation. Thus the dis- 


tant Alp was brought into com- 
munion with the vine-clad slopes, 
the bowery gardens and waving 
woods, and the grand expanse of 
the blue lake, with its images and 
shadows aud flying gleams from 
snowy sails and fluttering pennons. 
It was not a scene the beauties of 
which could be catalogued glibly 
off, as Milton’s “ Allegro” catalogues 
the items of his panorama, The 
delight of it would have exhaled in 
minute examination, The. mind 
would have become wearied and 
paralysed under so many and such 
various calls on its exertion. The 
coup d’eil was sufficient. It was 
one which words could never do 
justice to. This was one of the 
occasions when “ silence is golden.” 
Esmé, without speaking, merely 
turned on her companion a look of 
confidence in his appreciation, and 
then both were silent for some time. 
At last Cosmo said— 

“Have you seen it by moon- 
light ?” 
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“Yes,” replied Esmé, “ but it is 
a complete trahsfiguration. No- 
thing could be so changed by the 
absence of the sun. The colour is 
the life of it. It is only a spectre 
by moonlight—beautiful, but with 
all its glory gone. It almost sad- 
dens one.” 

“T should like to see it.” 

“Oh, pray come and see it! I 
should like to hear what you think 
of it.” 

“ But the moon becomes late of 
showing herself—too late to allow 
me to invade the villa.” 

* But, if you wish, we can have 
the gate left open for you, and you 
know your way up here now.” 

“ Thanks,” said Cosmo; “it is 
very good of you:” but perhaps he 
felt that he would rather contem- 
plate the beautiful spectre in some 
other company than his own or 
Tom Wyedale’s. This must have 
been his thought, otherwise his 
next sentence would have had no 
reasonable connection with the last 
—for, ‘‘ At any rate,” he said, after 
a pause, “I consider myself -very 
fortunate to have made acquaint- 
ance with this splendid view, by 
daylight, and in your company.” 

“T consider that very flattering, 
Mr. Glencairn ; because, in nine cases 
out of ten, one would rather be 
alone in looking at fine scenery. In 
nine cases out of ten, people either 
talk too much or they say some- 
thing jarring, or they are cold and 
indifferent.” 

“That is true; but it does not 
make what I say flattering. In all 
respects, this is one of the tenth 
cases,” 

Esmé looked at him quickly. 
Even in her short experience, she 
had had, no doubt, maby gallant 
speeches made to her; but the judi- 
eial gravity of this method of mak- 
ing her pleased with herself was 
new, forcible, and gratifying. She 
laughed gaily, however, and said— 
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*“ Well, Mr. Glencairn, I feel as 
if I had talked a great deal too 
much; but you must blame your- 
self—you know it was your own 
prescription.” 

“To follow your metaphor, yours 
was one of the cases where the 
physician is called in, and finds the 
patient to be merely a malade ima- 
gimaire, but is forced to prescribe 
something tv humour him.” 

“Oh, now you really are flatter- 
ing me!” cried Esmé; “but, not 
to let you monopolise all the fine 
speeches, let me say that invalids 
sometimes find the doctor’s visits 
more beneficial from his conversa- 
tion than his prescriptions. But 
that, by the by, is not paying you 
in kind; for what I say 7s true— 
for once you have really made me 
think.” 

“Who speaks of malades ima- 
ginaires ?” here broke in the voice 
of Lord Germistoune, who, having 
onee been thus described by a 
brusque London doctor, was jealous 
of the phrase. 

“Tt was only in a parable that 
such a person was mentioned,” said 
Esmé. 

“Ah! in a parable? 


the only 
proper place for him. No such 


person really exists. There’s ‘any 
quantity of imaginary health in the 
world, but no one needs to imagine 
himself sick. Every one is sick, 
more or less.” Then, turning to 
Tom, he went on— 

“ As I was saying, these Lowland 
farmers are the most confounded 
fellows in Europe. T’ll tell you 
what they are ; they’re Communists 
—that’s what they are. The last 
time I was at Ferniehall—my place 
in the Lowlands—two of these 
pirates came to me ‘to remonstrate,’ 
as they said, about the state of the 
game. 

“¢T presume you mean rabbits?’ 

’ T said. 
“Rabbits, hares, and winged 











game too, particularly wood-pigeons,’ 
they answered. 

“«Well,’ I said, ‘why don’t you 
add crows, magpies, and sparrows, 
and slugs, and snails, and every- 
thing that eats anything on a farm? 
But what do you want ?’ 

“They said that their crops were 
being eaten, and they wanted the 
game to be killed down to a reason- 
able limit. I told them that the 
game was within a fair limit, and 
not more than enough for the sport 
which I had a right to expect for 
myself and my friends, on my 
estate, which, I begged to remind 
them, was my own. 

“« But our crops are being eaten,’ 
they said. 

“And so they ought to be,’ I 
replied, ‘in a fair proportion.’ 

“¢Game,’ I thea explained to 
them, ‘is placed on a property by 
Divine Providence—just as wind 
blows on it, sun shives on it, rain 
and hail fall upon it, by the decree 
of Providence, The crops suffer a 
little from all these things, by the 
decree of Providence—and, by the 
same decree, the game eats the 
crops in a fair proportion, Great 
heavens!’ I said, ‘are you going 
to fly in the face of Providence ?’ 

“They declined to fall in with 
this view of the matter, and I then 
remarked— 

“¢When you became farmers 
you knew what you had to expect ; 
when you signed your leases you 
knew all these things; and what 
the devil do you mean by trying to 
squeeze me for more than your cov- 
enant gives you?’ 

“* We want justice,’ they said. 

“*No,’ I replied, ‘you want in- 
justice—injustice for me ;’ and then 
{ gave it them hot. 

“ «Tl tell you what it is,’ I said ; 
‘if you think I’m going to be 
harried and bothered by a lot of 
malcontents, you’re mistaken. I'll 
make you an offer; it is a good deal 
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more than just—it is foolishly gen- 
erous. I'll cancel your leases, if 
you like, and all the leases on the 
estate, and turn it all into a game- 
preserve. There; I believe there is 
a good market for game, and I dare- 
say I should not lose much by the 
transaction., But I’m indifferent to 
that. One thing is certain, I’ am 
not going to be the servant of my 
own tenants, cost me what my free- 
dom may.’ 

“Then I bowed them out, and 
told them to send their decision to 
the factor.” 

“ Admirable !” cried Tom ; “ that 
is the way to deal withthem. What 
did they do ?” 

“Do? stuck to their farms, of 
course. One of them made £70,000 
out of my land in thirty years; I 
know that for a certainty: and he 
was only paying me a rent of £600. 
And what did this fellow do? start- 
ed against my man as candidate for 
my boroughs—on the game-laws 
‘ platform,’ of course. Fortunately 
I was able to take advantage of a 
technical flaw in the lease, and send 
him to the right-about.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!—bravo! I dare- 
say there was a considerable fuss 
about that.” 

“I believe there was; but I 
never read the Radical papers, so it 
didn’t even reach me. In any case, 
the anger of pickpockets against a 
man for looking after his own watch 
and purse is not likely to affect him 
much. The Lowland tenant-farmer 
is the most confounded fellow in 
Europe. There is no one so greedy 
and selfish.” 

“T believe,” said Cosmo, “that 
the great irritation of the farmers 
about game is owing not altogether, 
nor perhaps even so much, to over- 
preservation, as to the fact that the 
game is very generally sold; and 
another thing they dislike is, that 
it isn’t even shot by the gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood. The farmers, 
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of course, have some sort of neigh- 
bourly feeling for them, which they 
can’t possibly have for the strangers 
who are invited to the battues 
simply because they are crack shots, 
able to swell the grand total of the 
bag. All this looks to the farmer 
like a mere mercantile transaction. 
I confess I am not surprised at it. 
What they wouldn’t grudge to the 
Jandlord for his own and his neigh- 
bour’s amusement, they do grudge 
when it appears to be simply an- 
other rent to be taken off the land 
at the expense of the rents which 
they have to find.” 

“You defend them ?”’ cried Lord 
Germistoune, with a rising crest. 

“Not entirely, by any means; 
but I can quite understand their 
point of view, and to some extent 
sympathise with it.” 

Cosmo was resolved to be calm, 
firm, and judicial, though greatly 
irritated by the domineering tone of 
the noble lord, and smarting under 
previous impertinences. 

“Then, pray, sir,” said Lord 
Germistoune, “may I ask, has a 
man, or has he not, the right to do 
with bis own as he pleases ?” 

* Unquestionably, so long as it is 
his own exclusively ; but it seems 
to me he limits bis rights of pro- 
Coe when he admits another 

y contract, and for a consideration, 
to share in the proceeds of his pro- 
perty: by so much he lessens his 
right to do as he pleases with what 
is then, only nominally, his own 
property.” 

“ This is rank communism !” 

“Excuse me, my lord,” said 
Cosmo, angry, but with a laugh, 
“I entirely declink® to plead guilty 
tothat, ‘Communism ’ is a word that 
at present is very lightly used, and 
very loosely. But as to the game 
question, after all, the grievance is, 
as I say, very much a sentimental 
one, which the tact and good feeling 
of the landlords would easily allay,” 
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“ By giving up all their rights ?” 

“By no means; simply by exer- 
cising them with fairness and dis- 
cretion.” 

“T see, sir, that you are one of 
the ‘new lights.” When you have 
an estate of your own, you will 
find your theorics change marvel- 
lously.” 

“T don’t pretend to any elaborate 
theories; any acquaintance I have 
with the question is a practical one, 
As a game-tenant myself, I have 
come a good deal into contact with 
agricultural tenants, and have never 
had the slightest difficulty with 
them.” 

“ Ah, that is beside the question 
altogether. I decline to consider 
sophisms. I distinctly beg to be 
excused from argument with a soph- 
ist. The Lowland. tenant-farmer 
is the most confounded fellow in 
Europe. If you want to find Belle- 
ville and Montmartre done into 
Scotch, go to Forfarshire, and Aber- 
deenshire, and the Lothians, and 
you will find them.” Saying this, 
he glared at Cosmo with a sie volo, 
sic jubeo air, as though he were one 
of the agriculturists in question, 
cast out of court and in outer dark- 
ness for the future. 

“Poor Cosmo!” said Tom, as 
though his friend’s logical annihila- 
tion were complete, “ you'll never 
make much of politics. You had 
better stick to your moonlight, and 
music, and pictures, and leave pol- 
ities to practical men like Lord 
Germistoune, or even my humble 
self.” 

“A nice business you’d make of 
them !—I mean you, of course, Tom,” 
said Cosmo; “but this is not a 
political question. It is extremely 
mischievous and wrong to try to 
make it one.” 

“T think,” said his lordship, lof- 
tily, “we have quite exhausted the 
subject.” 

“If it is not politics, it is quite 
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as unpleasant,” laughed Esmé; 
“and therefore I am glad it is ex- 
hausted. Papa, Mr. Glencairn has 
given me so many new ideas !” 

“They appear to be his forte,” 
yrowled her father. 

“Oh, but not stupid, prosy ideas 
about game, and farmers, and rents; 
but about art, and pictures, and the 
spirit of the age—what you never 
will answer my questions about, or 
talk about.” 

“T don’t want you to be a ‘new 
light,’ my dear. [ had rather not 
see you lecturing’ on a platform. 
Pray confine yourself to your own 


subjects. What?” 

“But, papa, what are my own 
subjects ?” 

“There, there! don’t tease,” 


snapped her father, with a pettish 
little stamp of his foot. 

Esmé gave a comic look of. ter- 
ror, and presently crossing over to 
Cosmo said, “ There is a view to 
the back you ought to see. Shall 
we go?” and they began to move. 

“Where -are you going?” cried 
Lord Germistoune, sharply. 

“Only to the other side of the 
plateau, papa, to look at the inland 
view.” 

“T wish you to go down with 
me now, at once, Esmé. ‘There is 
something I wish ‘to have copied,” 
and he turned in the direction of 
the villa. His lordship’s temper 
was evidently broken, and his com- 
pany manners all but evaporated ; 


‘and so the descent. was made in 


haste, and almost in silence. Even 
Tom Wyedale’s rattling ee of * 
talk was not exercised. Tom felt 
by instinct that it was not his 
hour. Cool adieux on the part of 
his lordship, even to Tom; more 
than cool—stiff and grim—to Cos- 
mo. A laughing whisper from 
Esmé to the iatter, “Shall we have 
the gate left open? Will you visit 
‘the spectre’ to-night?” A gay 
reply from Cosme that it would 
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“hardly be safe, in the~ present 
state of the game-laws and the pen- 
alties against night-poaching ;” and 
so the visit ended. 

“What were you saying to that 
puppy, Esmé?” snarled Lord Ger- 
mistoune, when the friends had 


gone. 

‘** What puppy, dear papa ?” asked 
Esmé, with demure innocence. 

“You know who I mean; that 
priggish fellow with the theatrical 
name—Glencairn.” 

“Oh, Mr. Glencairn! I could 
never have recognised bim under 
all these wonderful epithets,” 

“ You're a little imbecile. I hate 
giggling. You distinctly giggled 
with him just now. I abominate 


giggling. Get ink.” 


“You're ruining all my plans for 
the autumn, Cosmo,” said Tom, as 
they strolled homewards. 

“ What do you mean, Tom ?” 

“Mean? I mean that you're 
getting that old man’s back up 
mountains high; and he’s just the 
sort of fellow to visit your sins upon 
your associate. You'll cut me out 
of my Dunerlacht shooting, to a 
moral certainty. Why do you 
beard him? Why do you run 
against his hobbies ?” 

“Do you suppose J am going to 
cry ‘Amen’ to every pompous old 
autocrat who chooses to talk non- 
sense to me? I wouldn’t do it to 
get all the shooting in Scotland for 
myself; and I’m not likely to do it 
merely to let your ‘ programme,’ as 
you call it, fulfil itself.” 

“ Tt’s deuced selfish of you, then. 
There is no place in Scotland where 
_ ean make so mixed a bag, or so 

ig a one, as Dunerlacht—that ’'m 
sure of. There’s a lake, and a 
marsh, and the moor, and a 
lump of forest, and Al partridge- 
ground—all convenient to each 
other. It’s unique—that’s what it 
is; and I’ve set my heart upon it, 
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And now I'm to lose it, all because 
of your conceited, stiff-necked tem- 

r! What does it matter what the 

wland tenant-farmer thinks, or 
does, or says, or suffers? Confound 
the Lowland tenant-farmer! Fora 
day’s good shooting I would agree 
to swear him anything from an 
angel to an imp of darkness ; and, 
for the same consideration, I’d in- 
clude in the same category every 
agriculturist, from the rising of the 
sun unto the going down of the 
same! Hang it all! what can it 
matter to you? But I’ve no pa- 
tience with you.” 

“ There’s an effrontery about your 
selfishness, Tom, which is almost 
magnificent, from its expanse. How- 
ever, you’re not a humbug—not to 
me, that is to say—which is so far 
well. And now, for your comfort, 
I may tell you that I shall spare 
your prospects any further jeopardy 
by having nothing more to do with 
Lord Germistoune. His manner to 
me is nothing short of insolent, So 
be of good cheer. A little of your 
unadulterated blarney will soon set 
matters right for you and your 
unique mixed bag.” 

“ What! you'll cut the connec- 
tion altogether ?” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

“ And Miss Douglas ?” 

“ Well, what of her? Ofcourse 
I can’t meet her if I don’t meet her 
fathtr.” 

“That’s a pity too; you seem 
to pull well: but I suppose it can’t 
be helped. After all, there’s a good 
deal of common-sense, Cosmo, in 
what you say. There’s av incom- 
patibility between your temper and 
that old patriarch’s that would lead 
to nothing pleasant for either of 

ou. Your absence will certainly 
help my autumn scheme, On the 


whole, I have no objection. It 
won't be so pleasant, of course, go- 
ing by one’s self; but I can make a 
sacrifice forafriend ata time,] hope.” 
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“ Of a friend, at least, beyond 
any sort of question.” 

“That’s right; have a good 
sneer, Don’t mind me. It will 
do you a world of good, after bot- 
tliog up so much dignity with his 
neue By the by, you’ve de. 
cided, I suppose, to close with Fin- 
more {” 

“No; and I don’t think, on re- 
flection, that I'll go to Scotland 
this autumn. I think I may go to 
the Dolomites, perhaps, or try the 
fishing in Bohemia, or make the 
tour of the Crimea—one ought to 
do that—and perhaps work through 
the islands of the Avgean afterwards, 
or——" 

“Why not do the Andamans, 
or the Fijis, when you're about 
it? or, say the Antarctic Circle? 
Well, you are Then, one way 
or other, you're determined to 
ruin my autumn—that’s about it, 
So there’s no good my hanging on 
here to make up my book. [I'll be 
off. Isay, by the by”—here Tom 
lowered his voice to a, confidential 
tone—“do you remember what I 
was saying about my banker the 
other night ?” 

“No, I can’t say I do, particu- 
larly ; he is so often under discus- 
sion, you know.” 

“Why, I told you, didn’t I, of 
his heathenish conduct, about that 
over-draft? and you very kindly 
said———” 

“ Did 1?” 

“That is, you were just going to 
say, when that old ass began to 
shout for assistance “ 

But here again Tom was. inter- 
rupted. “Lady and gentleman 
anxious to see you, sir,’ said a 
waiter, for they had now reached 
the hotel. 

“ Who are they ?” said Tom. 

“Don’t know name, sir.” 

“ Where, then ?” j 

“No. 26, sir. Just arrived from 
Milan. Maid and courier, sit.” 
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“Do they want to see me too ?” 

“No, sir,” grinned the waiter. 

“Show me up, then.” And off 
he went, all excitement, forgetful 
of his budget, and his autumn, and 
everything else. 






Tom Wyedale was not again 
visible to his friend that evening. 
Apparently the anonymous party in 
No. 26 had proved amusing; and 
thus Cosmo was left to his own 
society. An occasional respite from 
Tom’s eternal flow of mirth and 


_badinage was not unwelcome to 


him, and on this afternoon it was a 
positive relief. Cosmo was in a 
thoughtful mood. He indulged it 
in a long saunter along the shores 
of the lake ; and at night, when the 
moon rose, he went out upon his 
baleony overlooking the lake, and 
again took up the thread of his 
reverie. 

At certain stages of life, people 
of a certain temperament and cast 
of thought seem to become suddenly 
conscious that their relations with 
the past are altogether altered— 
that what scemed, but yesterday, 
good and pleasant and fitting, must, 
or ought to, cease to be so any 
longer. Such minds do not appear 
(though the process, if unconscious, 
must be gradual) to arrive gradually 
at a conviction of change, but to 
reach, with a bound, each new stand- 
point, from which the necessities of 
the actual present and the things 
of the immediate past are instan- 
taneously discovered to have no 
relation to each other, but to be 
separated by an impassable f. 
To suc’, even at the outer confines 
of childhood, its joys become in an 
instant despicable. At the next 
stage, the delights and ambitions 
of «dolescence are discovered, by 
a coup d’@il, to be paltry and in- 
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CHAPTER V. 


“ What a weathercock the fellow 
is!” muttered Cosmo. “ No doubt 
his finances are in an awful state, 
and some one will certainly have to 
suffer. Just as certainly, however, 


Tom won’t be the sufferer.” 


sufficient. Later on, the goodliness 
of pleasure, scanned in the musings 
of a single night, seems in a night 
to pale and wither—exposed by a 
sudden vivid light, in which life’s 
realities flash upon the vision, or 
in which duty unmasks itself and 
emerges from the luminous mists of 
illusion. And so on, doubtless, to 
the end; for these are only, in a 
mere defined and emphatic form, 
that series of deaths and resurrec- 
tions which, in ourselves, we all 
undergo, and which connects itself 
with the ultimate death which we 
all know we must die—with the 
ultimate resurrection, in which we 
hope to begin a new aud higher 
life. The experiences of each 
stage are the poet’s “stepping- 
stones of their dead selves,” by 
which men may rise to nobler 
things; and those to whom each 
stage is thus sharply revealed ought 
to have the firmest foothold for the 
ascent. 

Cosmo Glencairn was of this 
temperament. In his case, one of 
these stages had been marked by 
his adoption of the army as a pro- 
fession, and another by his retire- 
ment from it. To the first step he 
was led, not. merely by the natural 
attraction which the “career of 
arms” has for spirited youth, but, 
after the close of a studious and ear- 
nest career at the university, by a 
sudden reactionary feeling in favour 
of an active as against a studious 
and contemplative life. “I have 


learned my part for the drama of 
life, as much as books can teach it 
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to me; and now I must play it. 
Life cannot be meant to be passed 
in literary otiwm or philosophical 
speculation. A true man’s true mis- 
sion is active exertion in the noblest 
sphere he can find. I have had 
enough of books. Let me act; let 
me be a hero!” Thus mused the 
young enthusiast; and his igno- 
rance of that life in which, as he 
conceived, he had learned to play 
his part, suddenly buried his aspi- 
rations in the bathos of a cavalry 
regiment. Noble lives are doubt- 
less led, and noble aspirations ful- 
filled, in that splendid branch of a 
glorious service; but the aspirants 
are usually more patient, and have 
more definite and limited and less 
transcendental aims, than those pro- 
fessed by Cosmo Glencairn, who 
forgot that in actual warfare alone 
does the army offer a really exalted 
and heroic sphere for active exer- 
tion. But to lead an active and 
heroic life !—it was for this that 
he turned his back upon the Muses ; 
and, after the pleasant novelty of 
the dramatic side of military life 
had worn off, he found that he was 
embracing a shadow where he bad 
hoped to find a substance. 

There was nothing heroic in the 
routine of “stables” and parades 
—nothing lofty in mounting guard 
over things that required no pro- 
tection; and he was too much (or 
too little) of a philsopher, to like, 
or even venerate, the minutie of 
regimental organisation, and their 
liturgical observance, in considera- 
tion of that far-away end—efficiency 
before the enemy—which they are 
designed to subserve. The patience 
which does so consciously is emi- 
nently laudable, and may indeed 
be altogether heroic; but Cosmo’s 
heroism was of a different stamp. 
Yet youth, however earnest and 
me aT is youth after all— 

r. Stuart Mill’s venerable infanc 
and the weari- 


notwithstanding ; 
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ness and disappointment which his 
mistaken ckoice of a profession 
entailed, were for a time neutralised, 
or at least quieted, by those first 
experiences of social pleasures which 
are so delightful when life opens ‘in 
a burst of sunshine. Many of the 
best gifts of Fortune—youth, health, 
wealth, personal charms, gay sur. 
roundings, troops of pleasant friends, 
promotion coming quickly, as it often 
comes to those who care nothing 
for it,—all these were Cogmo’s. It 
was a glittering life ; and it was only 
at the end of five years that the 
conviction flashed upon him that 
the brightness was not the efful- 
gence of sterling gold. But then 
it came suddenly, embodied in the 
following reflections: “It is all 
pleasure—nothing else. What we 
call ‘duty’ is simply mechanical, 
calling for nothing but the slight- 
est physical exertion, I am doing 
nothing; I am thinking nothing; 
I am losing ground intellectually, 
The world is none the better for 
me. I am altogether deteriorating 
in the sphere which I have chosen; 
I must leave it at once. Nothing 
else seems open to me—no other 
field for high or even useful effort. 
After all, I am ignorant and unculti- 
vated, and fit for nothing, I thought 
myself educated when [ left col- 
lege, but I find that I had only 
learned the alphabet, and I have 
been unlearning it ever since. Self- 
culture—that must be my first busi- 
ness; when that is complete, the 
hidden uses of my existence may 
be revealed.” 

The immediate consequence of 
all this was, a few weeks later, the 
‘Gazette’ announcement: “—— 
Dragoon Guards.—Captain Cosmo 
Glencairn retires from the service 
by the sale of his commission ;” 
and the departure of the ex- on 
shortly after, with a trunk full of 
promiscuous literature, science, art, 
and philosophy, to qualify for the 











discovery of the hidden uses of his 
existence, in a tour through En- 
rope. Cosmo did not plunge hap- 
hazard into his travels, shaping and 
changing his course by passing 
eaprice. He set about his educa- 
tional pilgrimage in a most sys- 
tematic way; and his” appearance 
at any special place generally 
marked a stage of progress in some 
particular study. History, art, sys- 
tems of philosophy, systems of re- 
ligion, ethnology—such and such- 
like — were the companions, the 
directors, the objects of his travel ; 
and, since the strongholds of art and 
history lie for the most part in 
pleasant and romantic lands, his 
poetic fancy and his love for the 
beautiful were for ever receiving 
fresh delights and new instruction. 
Ilis tour was by no means a contin- 
uous one; it was regularly broken 
every year by a return home for 
several months, which were spent 
in visiting his friends, and in that 
Highland sport which he loved al- 
most as well as did the feverish 
intriguer—his friend Tom Wyedale. 

Thus had passed more than three 
years; and the years of Cosmo’s 
life were eight-and-twenty—a great 
age, as it appeared to him—a great 
many years to have been passed in 
receiving seed, without the issue of 
a single grain of harvestcrop. And 
on this night, looking down from 
his balcony upon. the still and 
moonlit waters, this convictioo— 
the spirit, perhaps, of another stage 
—fell upon him. Deep was his 
depression, deep his_ self-dissatis- 
faction, as he reviewed his own 
career and the process of his own 
self-culture. He came to the con- 
clusion that, after all his pains, he 
was still but at the threshold of 
knowledge, and as far removed as 
ever from achievement of any sort. 
“ Born to be a cipher, a dreamer, at 
best a dilettante.” Such was his 
despairing verdict on himself, as it 
VOL. CXXIL—NO. DCCXLIL. 
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well may be that of others who, 
however cultivated, neither test nor 
utilise their acquirements, by carry- 
ing them into the field of active 
competition with other men, And 
what then? The future seemed to 
be a blank. Was this another 
recoil from the contemplative to the 
active life, destined to mark the 
commencement of a new phase in 
his history? He certainly believed 
it to be so. Of one thing he was 
convinced--that from his wander- 
ing life all the good, if any, that 
could be derived from it, had been 
already extracted, and that it ought 
to cease. But in the future there 
was a blank; and even for the time, 
in his own consciousness, all on- 
ward impulses to effort and achieve- 
ment seemed to be paralysed. The 
darkness of soul which falls at times 
so overwhelmingly upon the chil- 
dren of genius, fell down upon him 
—that darkness which permits the 
sufferer to see nothing save his own 
impotence, the incompleteness of 
the highest human effort, the short- 
ness of life and the narrow limits 
of human power in comparison 
with the magnitude of human as- 
piration,—these, and, written every- 
where and standing out in letters 
of fire on the walls of this mental 
prison-house, a mournful inscription 
declaring that “ all is vanity.” The 
steps which led up to the conclusion 
that his wandering life must cease, 
had no doubt been many, though 
passed over all but unconsciously ; 
but some proximate cause of espe- 
cial energy there must have been 
to develop and unmask the convic- 
tion, and to bring about this state 
of despondency, from the midst of 
which it sprang into evidence. The 
task is not for us to grope through 
psychological labyrinths, and dis- 
cover, for the concurrence of in- 
tellectual convictions and strange 
phases of moral consciousness, the 
explanation of a common cause. 
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Suffice it to say, that something in 
the events of the day had produced 
the feeling of despondency; and 
the sentiment of self-dissatisfaction 
which usually accompanies it, had 
naturally issued in’ the conviction 
that a change of life was necessary. 
But what was that something which 
set the whole process in motion ? 
Cosmo himself could not have told 
vou. It certainly could not have 
been the disturbance of his equa- 
nimity by Lord Germistoune’s un- 
pleasant tone and bearing towards 
him. Certainly not. He could 
never have allowed hiinself to be 
rrore than irritated by any one 
whom he held in contempt. Was 
it in reality the discovery of a new 
want—the unconscious perception 
of a void in his life, in Mis being, 
revealed by the existence of that 
which might satisfy the one by 
filling the other? Well, but what 
was the want? and what could 


supply it? All was misty, dark, and 
perplexing, and Cosmo’s cogitations 
rought no solution. 

It was late when they came to 
a close, and he turned from the 
balcony. But as he turned, the 
moon, which for a time had been 


obscured, dropped, far away out 
upon the lake, a solitary circle of 
silver light. Complete and solitary, 
it gleamed for a moment with a 
weird effulgence—isolated in the 
darkness of surrounding waters— 
gleamed thys for a moment, then 
slowly widened, and at last gradu- 
ally broke into a thousand tremu- 
lous shafts, from the midst of which 
one broad smooth avenue of mellow 
fire went solemnly to landward. 
It crept up through the gardens of 
the Villa Bianca, and bathed its 
glittering walls; it stole over the 
exuberant foliage of the woods be- 
hind, and absorbed into its breadth 
of light the snowy glints that flashed 
from plumes of feathery blossom,— 
till, from the lake to the hill-top, 
it lay like the path of some blessed 
angel who paused a moment on his 
heavenward way and rested upon 
Esmé’s home. O, mother Nature! 
beauteous and benign—mother that 
never yet deceived the heart that 
loved thee well—was this the mute 
response of thy tender oracle to 
the bewilderment of a spirit that 
dimly felt, but could not utter, its 
enigma ? 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tom Wyedale was by no means 
a domestic character. So much 
may have already been surmised. 
His intercourse with his relations 
was intermittent and spasmodic, 
depending very often upon the state 
of his exchequer. Barometric pres- 
sure in that quarter was usually 
‘accompanied by a rise in the ther- 
mometer of his family affections, 
and vice versé; and in the latter 
condition there generally intervened 
between him and his people a cer- 
tain haze which concealed from 
either party the whereabouts and 
movements of the other. Tom was 


the kind of fellow whom one meets 
without surprise in any part of the 
habitable globe; lounging in the 
“ Street of Hermes,” or loafing in 
“Fifth Avenue;” swarming up the 
“ Cordilleras ;” in “the Corso,” 
in “ Rotten Row,” in the “ Maid- 
aan ;” punting at San Francisco or 
Monte Carlo ; in the ring at Epsom, 
at Longchamps, or Deyrah Doon,— 
wherever men are conspicuous by 
their presence or their absence ; and 
very especially where money is to 
be lightly made and lightly lost. 
His own appreciation of time and 
space being blunted by his erratic 
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habits, he was prepared, in his turn, 
to meet any one anywhere without 
astonishment. Thus, when he walk- 
ed into No. 26 and found his brother- 
in-law and his sister, Mr, and Mrs. 
Francis Ravenhall, his only emo- 
tion was one of slight regret that 
his summons had not come from 
a more interesting quarter. 

“Oh, it’s you, Lucy, is it?” he 
said as he entered; “I couldn't 
think who it could be. How are 
you, Frank? Well, what brings 
you Londoners here at this time of 
year, when the gay and voluptuous 
throng the haunts of folly? and 
how does the senator escape from 
the toils of lawgiving? How does 
the wisdom of the. nation thrive 
without its mainspring ?” | 

“Oh, Frank has been out of 
sorts—overworked ; too many com- 
mittees, and then the night-work. 
We have come away for a month’s 
complete rest.” 

“As Frank’s night-work usually 
consists of eating big, good dinners, 
and playing small, bad whist, I 
think we can promise him perfect 
reposé down here. But is this your 
destination ?” 

“ Well, we haven’t quite decided 
on anything. As we were passing 
through Milan, we met the Phil- 
lipses, and heard a charming ac- 
count of the weather here, and also 
that you were here; so we thought 
we might as well run down and try 
it: and here we are. What a time 
it is since we have seen you! 
Where have you been? What 
have you been doing with your- 
self? What can you be doing 
in this quiet place? Are you 
alone? 

“Too many questions, impetuous 
sister. Commengons par le com- 
mencement, Where have I been? 
I answer, like the wind, ‘ Where 
have I not. been? Well, I was 
in Albania February and a bit of 
March, with Bertie Radcliffe. We 


lived on board his yacht, you know, 
and landed to shoot. The shootin 
was fair, and the yacht well found, 
and the cook really quite a gentle- 
man; but it was rather a sacrifice 
of time. However, I didn’t mind. 
The fact is, Bertie’s wife ran away 
from him, as I daresay you know, 
last winter, and my post is ever 
with the afflicted.” 

“Particularly when they have 
good cooks and good shooting.” 

“ Providence has placed me in 
such a sphere that am usually 
called to mingle my tears with those 
of affluence; but, had I been born 
in fustian, they would have been 
equally at the disposal of brother 
chaw-bacons. We all have our 
missions, Lucinda. We ought all 
to be thankful for such chances 
of sacrifice as come our way. We 
ought not to grudge to others the 
more delicious depths of self-abne- 
gation and pony « with which they 
may have been blessed.” 

“ Well, well, Monsieur Tartuffe, 
and when did you leave Sir 
Albert ?” 

“ As soon as I could, kindly and 
consistently. Bertie benefited im- 
mensely in spirits by the shooting ; 
and when the best of it was over, 
he was quite another man, and J 
was able to leave him. He went 
on to the Pirseus: indeed he wanted 
me to go with him; and I might 
have done so, but unfortunately his 
admirable cook fell through a hatch- 
way and broke three of his ribs, 
which put him hors de combat, of 
course; and then I felt that an 
extra mouth to feed, in a scratch 
sort of way, would be a burden— 
so I left him. After that, I went 
home for a week or two, and was 
at Newmarket. for ‘The Guineas,’ 
By the by, Frank, didn’t you dine 
with me. in town one night about 
that time ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Quite sure ?” 
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“TI haven’t set eyes on you for 
eight months.” 

“No? I fancied I remembered 
your making a row about a bad 
truffle at the Windham, _I daresay, 
after all, it was old Jack Ruggles. 
He is just like you, you know— 
thinks of nothing but his grub. I 
believe it was old Jack.” 

“ Much obliged to you for the 
compliment.” 

“Well, then, let me see, where 
was I? I really was very unfor- 
tunate at Newmarket, and my 
banker—you have no conception 
what a villain that man is, Lucy— 
behaved scandalously; and alto- 
gether, it was convenient to give up 
asummer campaign in town; and 
when I heard from my old crony, 
Cosmo Glencairn, that he was in 
Florence, and going to moon about 
in this part of the world for a bit, I 
thought I might as well join him. 
Cosmo and I hit it off exactly. He 
is a quiet, studious man, Our habits 
are similar, and we are mutually of 
use to each other in our pursuits.” 

‘Pray what are your pursuits ?” 
asked Mr. Ravenhall. 

* Severely intellectual, Frank. I 
am trying to solve as knotty a 
problem as ever knit the brows of 
thought.” 

“ And what may that be ?” 

“J am haunted by the desire to 
disprove the Epicurean dictum, ‘De 
nihilo nihil in nihilum nil posse re- 
vertt’—nothing from nothing is 
made, nothing to nothing returns. 
Do you know where the horrible 
hexameter comes from ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“ No matter. I can’t remember; 
and of course, in a parliament of 
plutocrats, classic lore don’t pay, 
and you're not likely to know. But 
the pith of it—the major proposi- 
tion—can you disprove it?” 

“T think so.” 

“ Will you back yourself against 


Epicurus for six hundred sove- 
reigns ?” 

“You know I never bet.” 

“T hate a fellow who hasn’t the 
courage of his opinions. But never 
mind, disprove it.” 

“The world was made out of 
nothing.” 

“Oh Solomon! what a bold as- 
sertion! Nevertheless, conceditur, 
Well, but let us descend ‘to humbler 
regions, and apply the case where it 
affects a man who hasn’t the slight- 
est desire to make a world.” 

“ Well, well, well ?” 

“Well?” 

“What are you driving at, man 
alive ?” 

“ Man alive, I want to draw out 
of void a tangible something.” 

“ Oh, you’re getting beyond me.” 

“ Exactly what my banker said 
when I stated this very case to him 
in a less abstract form—viz., that 
I wanted to overdraw my account, 
which was empty, by six hundred 
sovereigns. ‘There was the void and 
the tangible something, all en régle. 
The fellow has no orthodoxy ; when 
pressed, it turned out that be held 
with Epicurus obstinately. ‘While 
you have no “ effects,”’ he said, in 
his hideous jargon, ‘ it is impossible 
for us to honor your drafts.’ Hinc 
ille lacryme !” 

*“Oh Tom, Tom, you are incor- 
rigible !” cried his sister, “ All this 
fine philosophy only comes to the 
old, old, tiresome story.” 

“ No one can be more tired of it 
than I am, Lucy.” 

“Then why don’t you do some- 
thing ?” 

“T piped to promotion in the 
Civil Service of my country till I 
was short of breath, but it declined 
to dance. In an age of mediocrity 
there is no market for genius.” 

“ What are you about, then ?” 

“T tell you. I have been try- 
ing to confute Epicurus without 
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success, and it’s getting serious, 
Lucy—I can tell you, very serious, 
It has been serious for certain people 
for a long time—so my creditors 
assure me; but now it’s becoming 
grave for myself. In fact, Epicu- 
rus proving correct, my immediate 
future is, financially speaking, ra- 
ther more than cloudy. Don’t you 
think, now, that the squire might 
for once és 

“ No, Tom; I’m sure he won’t— 
not ‘for once,’ by the by, but for 





* the tenth time. He becomes furi- 


ous when your name is mentioned.” 

“That fellow has the soul of. 
Cain. Well, then ” and here 
Tom’s gaze rested mournfully on his 
brother-in-law. 

“Don’t look at me, Tom—don’t 
look at me!” cried that gentlemen 
hastily, and nervously buttoning his 
coat, 

“ Don’t be afraid, Frank,” said 
Tom, changing his look to one of 
contempt; “if the man who fell 
among thieves were to be similarly 
unfortunate a second time, do you 
think he would waste a glance upon 
the Levite? Not a bit of him. No 
more do I.” 

“Very well, then—very well,” 
gobbled Mr. Ravenhall, with rising 
choler; “ we’re both satisfied.” 

“That I am satisfied, I deny; 
that you should be satisfied, is dis- 
couraging to one who hopes for the 
amelioration of the species.” 

“ Well, now,” cried Mr. Ravev- 
hall, addressing an imaginary audi- 
ence—“ well, now, here is a fellow 
who has wasted his patrimony, and 
thrown away his chances of getting 
on. Here is a fellow who is in 
debt—deeply in debt—for the 
twelfth time——” 

“There have not been eleven 
liquidations, old man,” interpolated 
Tom. 

“ A fellow, I'say, who is in debt 
deeply, and who expects his friends 











to get him out of his scrapes, while 
he lives—lives ——” 

“ Like a fighting-cock, you mean ; 
but I don’t—not at my own expense, 
at least.” 

“ Lives, I say, a life of idle ex- 
travagance and pleasure; here is 
this fellow ”” but here Mr. Raven- 
hall’s eloquence failed him. 

“Well,” said Tom, “errors ex- 
cepted, here he is ; aprés ?” 

“Well, hang me, if he oughtn’t 
to feel his position !” 

“He does, my boy: what he 
complains of is, that others don’t.” 

“ Why didn’t you take the secre- 
taryship to Mr. Foozler when I go 
it for you?” 

“T hate encouraging fraud. Mr. 
Foozler would have started on my 
brains as a first-class parliamentary 
speaker. Besides, I decline to cram 
a politician to whom my principles 
are opposed.” ° 

“ Principles! Pray what ‘are your 
principles ?” 

“Patriotic (and personal) Con- 
servatism,” 

“Patriotic fiddlesticks! They 
have their price, I'll be bound.” 

“So will I; but as yet, the price 
has not been offered. To return to 
Epicurus, I am that void out of 
which that nothing—radicalism— 
cannot be produced for nothing.” 

“ And what the deuce does the 
man mean to do? 

“We go round in a circle, my 
legislator ; the man solicits tenders 
of advice and assistance on that 
very point. The Epicureans——” 

“Oh, d—d the Epicureans !” 
shouted Mr. Ravenhall; and clap- 
ping his hat on his head, he bounced 
out of the room. Tom threw him- 
self into a chair with a shout of 
laughter. 

“ Frank,” he cried, “is evidently 
not a Stoic, and he curses the Epi- 
cureans; what manner of philoso- 
pher, then, is Frank ?” 
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“You ought not to vex and tease 
Frank.” 

“Why is he so confoundedly 
rusty, then ?” 

“He is not well, poor fellow; 
and then your light tone about 
money and your difficulties vexes 
him. He has a great regard for 
you, and believes you to have ability, 
and can’t bear to see you waste 
yourself. Admit, Tom, that you 
are provoking, and reckless, and 
unsatisfactory, and a 

“ Altogether charming. Yes, I 
will admit anything to your sisterly 
ear; but I say, Lucy, don’t you 
really think you might draw the 
squire for me? I'll let him off as 
cheap as I can—upon my word I 
will; and you might even hint that 
if I have a good ‘Leger’ I might 
refund. I suppose, perhaps that 
would be too strong, though. At 
all events, you may use full discre- 
tion.” 

“ No, Tom.” 

“Come, Lucy: appeal to his 
brotherly feelings; say I’m looking 
thin and wretched. How would it 
do to suggest that want of proper 
nourish a 

“No, no, Tom; there has been 
quite too much of that sort of thing 
already. He has never forgiven 
that mythical rheumatic fever in 
Bulgaria.” 

“Ah! that was awkward; but 
who could have expected him to 
turn up at Wiesbaden? What right 
had he to come to Wiesbaden ?” 

“No, Tom; there’s nothing to 
be expected from him or any of 
us. You mnust really help your- 
self.” 

“ But how ?” 

“Ah! that’s the question. On 
the whole, I see nothing for it but 
to do as I have advised before. 
You must marry money.” 

Tom made a wry face. 

“You might have married Miss 
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Carter, you know; she had 
£130,000.” 

“ Might I ?” 

“ Every one said so.” 

“ Except herself.” 

“Try to be in earnest for a mo- 
ment,” 

“ Well, failing Miss C. ?” 

“You must look about you.” 

“T can’t look about me without 
money. Epicurus and the void meet 
us at every turo.” 

“You have seen no one suit- 
able ?” 

“Not 1” 

. “© We must think.” 

“Well, that’s cheap, at ail 
events.” 

“ By the by, Mrs. Phillips said the 
Germistounes were here.” 

“ They are.” 

“He is an old friend of mine; 
he was a great friend of poer Uncle 
Tom’s. By the by, the girl must be 
grown up, is she not ?” 

“By the by, how cunning we 
are! Yes, she is grown up.” 

“ And you have met her ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And—and 

“No, Lucy ; I’m not a marrying 
man.” 

“Tf it is between marriage and 
starvation ?” 

“ Quien Sabe ?” 

“Come, Tom, be sensible. Is 
she nice ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ And pretty ?” 

“Cosmo Glencairn calls her a 
Madonna.” 

“Cosmo Glencairn! hem !—does 
he admire her ?” 

“As a sensible man may, who 
can afford to be jolly without mar- 
tying. 

“ Reprobates! Well, there is an 
heiress for you. It must be £20,000 
a-year at least.” 

“Very likely ; but there are three 
to a bargain in this case: self, first ; 
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damsel, second ; last, but not least, 
angry father.” 

“Faint heart never won fair 
lady.” 

“TI don’t think it’s in my line, 
Lucy. I don’t know how to set 
about it; and I should get sick of 
the business before the climax. 
She is a nice girl, and pretty, and 
rich, and all the rest of it—but 
what am I?” 

“Oh, you’re good-looking, and 
clever, and can make yourself charm- 
ing if you choose, and rs 

“ You sweet sister! and a young- 
er son barnacled with debts, and 
perhaps not of the best possible 
reputation.” 

“Why, you've done nothing 
very wrong, have you ?” 

“No, no—nothing that every one 
else doesn’t do; but ‘ every one 
else’ is a little disreputable in the 
eves of the old world. Ah, that 
old lord! I shudder to think of 
his imperial aspect when I proffer 
my suit and tell the unvarnished 
tale of my impecuniosity. Besides, 
an heiress of that sort, Lucy! 
Surely she is above my flight ?” 

“ Nothing and nobody are above 
a man's flight, if he will only use 
his wings perseveringly.” 

“ But an heiress, not merely of 
money, not merely of lands, but of 
territories, mountains in the High- 
lands, mines in the Lowlands, tracts 
of arable everywhere ; and last, not 
least, a pedigree. Good heavens! 
a Scotch pedigree; going back to 
the period of the mastodon! That 
is a kind of heirloom which the 
old lord wonld not like to transmit 
to the keeping of a mere fellow 
like me.” 

“ Our family is as old as most.” 

“Yes; but we have none of the 
thin blue blood of Caledonian 
thanes who lived and robbed long 
before the heptarchy. I suspect 
that would be a sine gud non in 
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this case. I don’t remember tbat 
there is any larceny in our pedi- 
” 

“How did you get on with his 
lordship ?” 
- “Famously. I ‘compassed him 
with observances,’ having an eye 
to some shooting at his place this 
autumn. Shooting !—by heavens! 
that’s something like a game estate. 
By heavens! Lucy, if the match 
did come off, I should have quite 
the best general shooting | know; 
and if I were to buy the next place, 
Pockmahalakin (pretty title, by 
the by, for an eldest son—‘ Baron 
Pockmahalakin !’), even the forest 
would be a good deal more than 
respectable. I’m not sure that I 
wouldn’t drain the lake and plant 
it—part of it, at least; there’s far 
more than enough now: part of it 
would be the very thing for a polo- 

ound. And then ponies from the 
Shetland Islands, crossed with Nor- 
wegian! By George! we'd’ have 
a kind of polo undreamt of at Hur- 
lingham. We'd make it a national 
sport, and swear it a revival. With 
plenty of bagpipes and yelling, it 
would be accepted as the familiar 
recreation of Scottish royalty in the 
days of Kenneth M‘Alpine. I my- 
self, as ‘The M*Wyedale,’ in a 
suitable tartan invented by Poole 
—by that time appeased and an 
ally 

“Oh, “om, Tom! I begin to 
despair c. ou.” : 

“ Well, Lucy, enough of sorrow. 
Let us, for the moment, cast this 
matrimonial physic to the dogs. 
Upon my honour, I’m in a very 
ugly corner, and will place myself 
in your hands, and will follow your 
advice, if you think you see your 
way out of it; yea, though the 
gates of matrimony should have to 
open for me, But even for you, 
Lucy, my Lord of Germistoune will 
be a hard nut to crack. I tell him 
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off to you, of course. Be mine the 
sweeter task to throw glamour over 
his ‘Princess of Thule,’ if I can; 
and so— 


All hail, M‘Wyedale! hail to thee, 
Thane of Dunerlacht ! 

All hail, M‘Wyedale! hail to thee, 
Thane of Ferniehall! . 

All hail, M‘Wyedale! that shalt be 
Pockmahalakin !— 


and here comes Frank, & la bonne 
heure. Well, Frank, we've laid 
the ghost of Epicurus; and I’ve 
repented, reformed, and become 
practical. Lucy and I have been 
arranging a new scheme of life for 
your contrite brother-in-law. But 
of that to-morrow; and now let me 
have all the gossip. But first, by 
the by, about dinner ?” 

“We've ordered it here at 7.30. 
Will you join us?” 

“Tam here. Quis separabit? A 
capital speech, by the by, Frank, 
that of yours, on the Canadian 
Railway Guarantee business; quite 
to the poirt.” 

“Oh, you read that?” 


“Read it? we all read it; for 
once your principles are mine,” 

“T’m glad you liked it.” 

“ Oh, it was quite first-rate. By 
the by, about. the wine here—avoid 
Reederer’s champagne. I hope you 
haven’t ordered that? It’s spurions, 
and they always try to force it.” 

“ No, I hadn’t ordered any cham- 
pagne,” 

“Lucky, by Jove! Then—ez- 
perto crede—order ‘ Pomery and 
Greno,’ vintage ’65 ; that’s the stuff 
for a legislator—and his connec- 
tions.” 

“ You're an original, Tom, cer- 
tainly,” said Mr. Ravenhall; but he 
was mollified by the compliment to 
his speech, and the ‘ Pomery’ was 
forthcoming. Tom, thus fortified, 
was pleased to be extremely amus- 
ing, and the party broke up at last 
on the most amiable terms. 

“T will call on the Germistounes 
to-morrow,” said his sister to Tom 
as they separated. 

“Good night, best of sisters! 
and, I am sure, of sisters-in-law to 
be,” said Tom. 














Ir there is a contemporary writer 
whose language could do justice to 
Victor Hugo’s genius, it is the great 
poet and novel-writer himself. For 
it is altogether impossible to define 
it, and exact definition is a thing of 
which Victor Hugo is incapable. 
But it might be appropriately indi- 
cated by those sonorous phrases often 
so magnificently eloquent, which 
may mean much or little, or no- 
thing at. all, according as it pleases 
you to interpret them. We can 
hardly doubt that Victor Hugo 

enerally understands himself; .or 
at least that he has a clear con- 
ception of the dominating idea 
which is firing his imagination for 
the moment. But it is rarely easy 
to follow his chain of reasoning or 
his line of thought; and the brain 
geis dazed and dazzled in the mul- 
tiplication of his metaphors and 
illustrations. He is not content 
with expressing his idea in a single 
far-fetched epigram. He exults in 
the exuberance of his warm fancy, 
and seems to fetch his illustrations 
from the immensity of the Infinite 
in which his intellect is floating. 
His greatest source of power is fatal 
to the completeness and finish of his 
work. For his mind is far too fer- 
vid, and its action far too rapid and 
impulsive. Whatever his gifts and 
the virtues of his style, he has no 
strength of self-control, and no sense 
of proportion. ‘When the spirit is 
moving in him it must have its say, 
no matter how unfortunately timed 
may be the utterance; so that his 
poems have seldom either consis- 
tency or sequence, and his fictions 
are marred by all manner of digres- 
sions. Victor Hugo has good reason 
to believe in himself, and we pro- 
bably do. him no injustice in faney- 
ing that he is his own most ardent 
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worshipper. But it is a pity that 
he had not shown some little con- 
sideration for those simple rules of 
art which go so far to make the 
grandest reputations. He would 
occupy a very different position 
with his contemporaries, to say 
nothing of his standing in the 
temple of fame, had he taught him- 
self to submit to the practice of 
self-restraint instead of abandoning 
himself absolutely to the volition 
of his genius, In his latest poem 
he confesses the inspired independ- 
ence which rejects all order or 
systematic relation, although he 
does not care to apologise for it, nor 
seem conscious that it has been his 
invariable habit. And we could 
wish too that he had condescended 
to be more intelligible. It is true 
that it may not be given to meaner 
mortals to plumb the depths in 
the mind of the Poet; and in the 
consciousness of his mission and 
his heaven-born gift it must’ sound 
to him like the profanity of igno- 
rance, should we pray him to be 
more prosaic. But, after all, the 
noblest forms of poetry should 
surely come as a revelation which 
may be brought home to the mind 
of the many; not like the mystic 
mutterings of the oracle, which can 
only be vaguely interpreted by the 
initiated. 

One must have a certain sense of 
presumption in calling attention to 
the shortcomings of an extraordinary 
genius ; but, at least, in the case of 
Victor Hugo, we may be free from 
any strong feeling of the kind. 
These faults of his are too patent, 
and, we may add, too painful. For 
we admire him so much, and 
have so often been delighted by his 
works,. that it is honest flattery 
rather. than ingratitude, when we 
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are indignant that he should not 
have delighted us more. And we 
are angry for his sake as much as 
for our own, that he should not 
have stooped to go to school in his 
youth, when he might have profited 
by the universal experience of his 
er aagemena We dare not say that 
1e has wasted, but he has certainly 
been reckless of opportunities such 
as rarely fall to the lot of writers. 
It is now five-and-fifty years since 
he published his first volume of 
poems; it was some ten years later 
that he wrote his ‘Notre Dame de 
Paris,’ which had been preceded by 
more than one reniarkable novel ; 
and here we have this veteran at 
the age of seventy-five giving us a 
fresh instalment of the ‘ Légende 
des Siécles’—a magnificent poem 
when all is said—and promising not 
merely its completion in due course, 
but the immediate publication of 
several other works. 

Victor Hugo is seventy-five, yet 
his mental eye is not dimmed, nor 
is his bodily strength greatly abated. 
He shows the same richness of 
fancy, the same powerful grasp of 
grand ideas, the same originality of 
thought, and the same susceptibil- 
ity of feeling, as when he wrote in 
what would have been the maturity 
of men of feebler stamina. There is 
as much of youthful impetuosity, 
aud as much of nervous vigour, as 
when he flashed out on the world 
in the ‘Odes and Ballads,’ and all 
the time he has been indefatigably 
occupied ; ransacking strange store- 
houses of fantastic learning ; tracing 
the mythology, the superstitions, 
the legends, and the semi-mythical 
history of every race and creed, till 
he has accumulated -a store of the 
peculiar treasure which he of all 
men has the talent to use. But 
how much of it has been unhappily 
misapplied so far as: his own im- 
mortality is concerned! Should he 
be spared, as we trust he may, to 


write those books which he pro- 
mises, we know very nearly what 
we may expect. They will abound 
in beauties of no common order; 
they will be enriched by rare 
thoughts and sublime conceptions ; 
they will show a generous sympathy 
with the sorrows of mankind, and 
breathe ideal aspirations as to human 
perfectibility. But they will be 


written in the style and shape that. 


were formed thirty or forty years 
ago. They will show the tyro in 
practical politics; and possibly the 
melancholy spectacle of a Titan in 
intellect laying himself open to the 
ridicule of the preniier-venu of the 
pigmies. We may enjoy them more 
or less than others that have gone 
before, but that will be all. For 
this noble ‘Légende des Siécles’ 
shows not the slightest advance in 
art on its predecessor or on the 
‘ Chatiments’; and his latest novel 
but one—‘L’Homme qui rit’—is 
more artistically faulty than any- 
thing he has composed. 

It has been unfortunate for his 
fame that he has been so much of a 
Frenchman in more ways than one, 
It seems harsh to reproach a man 


with an excess of patriotism, espe-. 


cially when his much-loved country 
has fallen upon evil times. But 
Hugo’s party escapades and demo- 
cratic volubility have reacted on 
his literary career and his serious 
literary workmanship. Political 
opinions fly to the head with him; 
he has preached the principles 
of that pernicious gospel that the 
Communists of Paris translated into 
action. He has dreamed a perfee- 
tion of institutions that presupposed 
a perfectibility of nature; and 
those of his countrymen who have 
followed him, or dragged him with 
them, have still a long way to 
go towards perfection. We cannot 


conceive that he has been blind to — 


their shortcomings; and it is pro- 


bable that their very faults or their 
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crimes have tended to increase the 
exaltation of his language. If his 
doctrines in their legitimate appli- 
cation have sown the dragon’s 
teeth,—if things turn out other than 
as they ought to do,—the more that 
he is disappointed and disenchanted 
in his heart, the more fondly he 
clings to his illusions. It is touch- 
ing, in spite of the unconscious self- 
satire of his writings, to see how 
firmly he has held to his fancies 
about_his ideal Paris,—the salt of 
the earth, and the lamp of civilisa- 
tion. We are far from desiring to 
deny the claims of France on the 
friends of civilisation and refine- 
ment; but Victor Hugo’s jealous 
and excessive exaggeration is almost 
the only sign of senility about him. 
Not that there is anything really 
senile about that, for he felt and 
spoke equally extravagantly in the 
hot - headed fervour of his early 
youth. He is perfectly happy mak- 
ing a speech to the crowd. on some 
subject that is touching every man 
of them closely; when each burn- 
ing word falls like a firebrand on 
the heap of inflammable materials 
that is piled all ready to his hand. 
He is entirely in his element, writ- 
ing a glorification of his darling 
Lutetia in such a handbook as was 
given to the world on the occasion 
of the last grand exhibition there. 
But it would have been well for 
him, and well for his readers, had 
he blown off his sentimental hallu- 
cinations by such occasional safety- 
valves, instead of leavening all his 
books with them; thus provoking 
our smiles when he would have had 
us most serious, by blending the 
sublime with the ludicrous and im- 
possible, 

At the same time, rather than be 
misunderstood, we must run the 
risk of repeating ourself.. We ad- 
mire and we respect him too much 
to do him unintentional injustice : 
and the comprehensiveness and 
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tenderness of his philanthropy; his 
habit of judging the world by him- 
self; his rooted belief in his theories 
of virtue,—only needed to have been 
modified. by unbiassed* observation, 
and chastened by his own melau- 
choly experiences. It is that vast 
philanthropy of his, indiscriminate 
and ill-regulated though it be—those 
feelings of chivalrous gentleness 
towards the helpless, with the affec- 
tion he shows for the suffering and 
the miserable—that make the great 
charm of his books. And though 
his heart is as soft as a woman’s, and 
although he is impulsively feminine 
in the quick transitions of his moods, 
yet the spirit of his genius is 
thoroughly masculine. He glorifies 
manhood wherever he meets with it, 
and his moral conceptions are invari- 
ably lofty. Not.a few of his noblest 
characters are to be found among 
men whose opinions or prejudices 
are antipathettcal to his own. And 
his teaching, if it is sometimes 
politically dangerous, is always 
morally pure. In spite of the 
écartades of his somewhat sickly 
seutimentality, the tone of his books 
is sound and invigorating: he 
preaches above everything man’s 
duty to his neighbours ; he inculcates 
charity and self-abnegation ; he 
arouses you to the grave responsibil- 
ities of life, and bids you make the 
most of the powers and the talents 
that are given you in trust for your 
fellows. He reminds you that you 
are bound to bear your part in ad- 
vancing the cause of humanity ; and 
is never more indignantly eloquent 
than in denouncing the pharisaism 
that wraps itself in self-righteous- 
ness and despises others. Victor 
Hugo is French in every fibre, but 
he is a living reproof to the troops 
of his clever countrymen who have 
prostituted facile pens to pander to 
ren ta fashions. It is true that he 

andles delicate subjects with the 
force and the freedom of a strong 
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and honest man. He calls a spade 
a spade on occasion, with the nervous 
bluntness of our sacred writers and 
old divines. Nay, he sometimes 
seandalises English taste, indulging 
in rhapsodies that had better have 
been omitted; as when he chants 
the “epithalamium” of Marits and 
Cosette in the ‘ Misérables,’ from 
his own very peculiar point of view ; 
or when he indulges in his odd 
“excursus” on the imaginary “mot” 
of Cambronne. It is his habit 
to analyse, rather than to gazer. 
But he only rests upon impurity to 
reprobate it; though, while holding 
the sin up to reprobation, he delights 
in offering opportunities of repent- 
ance to the sinner. 

So he carries the earnestness of 
his nature and the courage of his 
opinions into the choice of his sub- 
jects. Not unfrequently, according 
to our ideas, he provokingly fails in 
some magnificent theme, because he 
will persist in looking for far-fetched 
lessons in it, and will wrest it to 
the illustration of doctrines with 
which it is only connected by some 
shadowy train of association invis- 
ible to all but himself, Yet, on 
the other hand, we may have him 
selecting some subject where failure 
seems a foregone conclusion. Per- 
haps it even suggests at first sight 
nothing but what is ludicrous or 
degrading ; and it is hard to attune 
the soul of the reader to sympathy 
and admiration when he is disposed 
beforehand to smile or mock. Yet 
it is precisely in some feat of the 
kind that Hugo is likely to be most 
successful. He accomplishes . his 
tour de force without the slightest 
apparent effort ; and before you are 
aware of it, the smile is dying on 
your lips, and possibly the moisture 
may be rising in your eyes, 

Victor Hugo is essentially a poet, 
and he is a great poet; yet, as he 
is more likely to live in his novels 
than in his poems, it is as a novelist 





that we propose chiefly to regard 
him. But it would be an imperfect 
and one-sided criticism indeed that 
passed his poetry over in silence; 
and, as it happens, we can hardly 
give a better idea of it than by 
passing under rapid review his new 
‘Légende des Siécles.’ There are 
passages and whole poems in his 
earlier volumes which we like at 
least as well as anything in this 
latest work—“ Boaz endormi,” for 
example, in the former part of the 
‘ Légende;’ but, on the whole, this 
latest work does its author ample 
justice. Its theme is humanity. 


Its pervading idea is the dvayen, or. 


inexorable Fatality, whose imagin- 
ary influences on various orders of 
society he has elaborated in four of 
his most admirable novels. Here 
we have the cycle of the suffer- 
ings of the whole human race, with 
the struggles waged by its heroes 
and martyrs against the powers that 
oppress it. The careless rule of the 
immortal gods who had crushed 
the sturdy children .of the Earth, 
was succeeded by the tyranny of 
kings and priests, aggravating the 
inevitable miseries of mankind. The 
opening argument is the vision, 
“Dot est sorti ce livre.” The 
t’s blindly devoted admirers will 
e delighted by it ; and to usit seems 
that the grand and sublime greatly 
ee over the fantastic. 
‘hat is certain is, that in thought 
and style it is in Victor Hugo’s 
most characteristic manner. He 
attributes life and sensation to in- 
animate objects. He revels in the 
most original and wildest concep- 
tions. He brings the old and the 
new, the sacred and profane, myth- 
ology and history, facts and fancies, 
into strange yet often striking 
juxtaposition. The wall of the 
ages rises before him. 
“C’était de la chair vive et du granit 


brut, 
Une immobilité faite d’inquiétude, 
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Un édifice ayant un bruit de multitude, 

Des tours noirs étoilés par de farouches 
yeux 

Des evolutions des groupes monstrueux, 

De vastes bas-reliefs, des fresques collos- 
sales, 


It was a floating mass like a roll- 
ing cloud; at once a wall and a 
crowd of weeping dust and bleedin 
clay, where the falling stones ‘ook 
human forms, and all mankind, and 
existence, and the universe, inter- 
woven by the threads of destiny, 
were palpitating in the face of this 
wall that lost itself in a vague im- 
mensity of darkness, There was a 
vision of everything, though in dire 
inextricable confusion—mind and 
matter, mud and sunlight, arch- 
angels, demi-gods, saints, heroes ; 
the cities of the universe, from 
Thebes to Paris; the rivers, from the 
Nile to the Scheldt; “ Hicétus pre- 
ceding Newton; the Marseillaise, 
#schylus, and the angel after the 
spectre.” 


“Et dans l’obscur taillis des étres ct des 
choses, 

Le regardais réder, noir, riant, l’eil en 
feu, 

Satan, ce braconnier de la forét de Dieu.’» 


In charming contrast to the gro- 
tesque imagery of the prologue is 
the opening hymn to the Earth. 
Then comes a wild Veda of the 
Hindoo mythology, entitled “ Supré- 
matie ;” but the finest of the frag- 
ments are those, that follow, whose 
themes are the battles of the gods 
and the Titans. Even here, how- 
ever, the writer will be political. 
Those Titans, whose strength and 
courage have succumbed to the 
supernal powers, are the prototypes 
of the people rising in its might to 
vindicate the rights of man against 
the monarchy and the privileged 
orders. In “ Le Géant,” the mighty 
Titan growls out his opening mono- 
logue with the voice of a man of the 
Parisian people; and in the turn 
of the sentences he launches at 
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‘Otyiape, you recognise the ring of 
a 


anton’s eloquence. 


* Un mg si_par hasard il vous venait 
1 
Que — herbe ou je dors, de rosée inon- 
ée, 
Est faite pour subir n’importe quel pied nu, 


Et que ma solitude est au premier venu, 
Si vous pensiez entrer, dans l’ombre ott je 


séjourne, bd 
Sans que ma grosse téte au fond des bois 
se tourne, 


Si vous figuriez que je vous laisserais 

Tout déranger; percer des trous dans mes 
foréts, 

Ployer mes vieux sapins et casser mes 
grands chénes, 


Vous me croiriez plus béte encore que je 
ne suis.”’ 


There is a fine account of the 
victory of the gods, of the wreck 
that has been scattered broadcast 
over the affrighted Earth, when 
mountains were bandied about as 
missiles, and rivers took refuge in 
subterranean darkness, never again 
to reappear, 





“‘Les Dieux ont triomphé. Leur victoire 
est tombée 

Sur Enna, sur Larisse et Pylos, sur 
VEubée ; 

L’horizon est partout difforme mainten- 
ant ; 

Pas un mont qui ne soit pas blessé; 
L’ Atlas saignant 

Est noir sous l’assemblage horrible des 


nuées ; 

Chalcis que les hiboux emplissent des 
huées, 

Le Thrace ou l’on adore un vieux giaive 
rouillé, 

L’Hemonie ou I’éclair feroce a trayaillé, 

Tout de mornes deserts que la ruine en- 
combre.”’ 


And one solitary mountain, som- 
bre and menacing, blots out the 
whole horizon of man. It is the 
sunny Olympus where the gods are 
revelling after their victory,—the 
superb Venus, “the murder called 
Mars,” “the theft styled Mercury,” 
and all the rest of them. But while 
they are feasting careless, Pthos, 
the oldest of the vanquished Titans, 
lies bruised and fettered in the 
caverns deep in the roots of the 












































mountain : he broods and meditates 


as he ghaws his giant fists, refusing 
to accept his defeat. The doom he 
resents and rebels against has be- 
fallen his brethren, for 
**Tous les géants sont pris et garrottés. 
Que faire ?”’ 
He refuses to resign himself. He 
exerts his Titanic f$rce and strains 
his muscles. He bursts his bonds 
and is at liberty in the labyrinths 
of his dungeon. Then as he drags 
himself along in the darkness, rend- 
ing his way through the rocks with 
bleeding and mutilated hands, Vic- 
tor Hugo’s imagination has free 
scope. The giant is groping be- 
tween darkness and horror. “ He 
pushes the abyss before him and 
says ‘ Allons.’” 
«Tl fouille le néant et le néant resiste 
Parfois un flamboiement plus noir que la 
nuit triste 
"Bt tout ce qu’il faut faire, 
Il Vapercoit. La fin de l’étre et de l’espoir, 
till at length, 


Il est a l’endroit morne au tout n’est plus. 
Terreur. 
C’est fini. Le titan regarde l’invisible.” 


And at last, struggling forth from 

his prison-house, he scales the seats 

of the joyous immortals, and breaks 

in upon their banqueting— 

‘Et leur cria, terrible ; O dieux, il est un 
Dieu.” 

Necessarily ‘La Légende’ in its 
progress must fall below that ambi- 
tious key-note. ‘“ Apres les dieux les 
rois,” is the title of the following sec- 
tion, and thenceforward we are hur- 
ried hither and thither among those 
scenes of legend and history that 
have taken the poet’s fancy. First 
come, “Les trois Cents,” the 
gallant stand made by the Greeks 
against the surging tide of Asiatic 
barbarism. We have the march of 
Xerxes set out at length, with the 
muster-roll of the many nations and 
hordes who crowded into the ranks 
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in the train of his triumphant car, 
When we have been impressed’ by 
the force of those brute masses, who 
might well make their master believe 
himself invincible, we are trans- 
ported to the pass of Thermopyle 
and the decks of the Grecian oto 
We are among the men of thought 
and culture, heroes and warriors as 
well, who are charged with the de- 
fence of the destinies of civilisation. 
And when the battle is fairly 
ranged as it were, and incalculable 
results are trembling in the doubt- 
ful balance, by a favourite trick of 
Victor Hugo’s art, the situation is 
solved abruptly with a “ Xercés 
s’en vu.” As a pendant to that we 
have the interview of Majorian with 
Attila, when the Roman legionaries 
—the Wacht am Rhein reversed— 
are menaced by the clouds of bar- 
barians from the mysterious depths 
of the German forests ; a subject, by 
the way, which struck Southey, who 
recommended it to Savage Landor. 
Only in this instance the poet’s sym- 
pathies are with the hosts who were 
to relieve the groaning world from 
the despotism of imperial Rome. 
“The Romancero du Cid ” fills an 
altogether disproportionate space in 
the work; indeed it is a complete 
poem in itself, of no little power 
and beauty, though in the extreme 
variety of its local allusions, it 
aims over the head of the ordinary 
reader. The Cid, too, stands out 
as a champion—the champion of 
popular rights against the encroach- 
ments of royalty. He is the true 
type of the knight-errant, the pro- 
tector of the feeble against the 
strong. Chivalrous in his bearing 
as in his deeds, he is as loyal in 
his conduct as rough in his speech. 
He will not draw his sword against 
his sovereign and liege-lord, but 
he apostrophises him im language 
of unmeasured vehemence, and 
speaks his mind with the frankness 
of a Castilian of the oldest and 
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bluest blood. There is a martial 
ting in the verses, which run on 
over many pages; but we can only 
quote at random, for the piece 
should be read in its completeness, 
though each of the stanzas is perfect 
in itself. 


* Quand je songe en ma taniére, 
Mordant ma barbe et révant ; 
Regardant dans ma banniére 
Les déchirures du vent. 


Ton effroi sur moi se penche 
Tramblant, par tes alguazils 
Tu te fais garde, Roi Sanche, 
Contre mes sombres exils. 


Moi, je m’en ris. Peu m’importe, 

O roi, quand un vil gardien 

Couche en travers de ta porte, 

Qu’il soit homme ou qu’il soit chien ! 


Tu voudrais dans ma vieillesse 
Comme un dogue dans ta cour, 
M’avoir, moi, le Cid, en laisse. 
Et me tenir dans ma tour. 


Et me tenir dans mes lierres 

Gardé comme les brigands . .. 
Va mettre des museliéres 

Aux gueules des ouragans.” 


In “Montfangon,” we are in 
that full vein of the horrible, 
which seems as dear to the best 
French writers as it is repugnant to 
English taste. ‘“Montfaugon” is a 
bitter invective on the Church, as 
the sworn enemy of thought and 
progress. An archbishop teaches 
the king to persecute, by a parable 
he draws from the dead birds that 
are hung up as scarecrows in a 
field of corn. And we have such 
revolting details of rotting corpses 
swinging from the gibbets, as 
charmed the senses of Catherine de 
Medicis wlien she paid her famous 
visit after the St. Bartholomew. 
The same idea of ecclesiastical 
aggression is developed, even more 
dramatically and far more agree- 
ably, in Welt, Castellan d’Osbor. 
Welf is a medieval Tifan and a 
northern Cid. The stay and pro- 
vidence of the poor and weak, he 
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holds his mountain stronghold 
against all comers, till he provokes 
the resentment of the mighty and 
merciless. He is beset and be- 
leaguered by the forces of a famous 
Jeader of: free-lances, of a king, of 
the Emperor, and of his Holiness 
the Pope. Each of these powers or 
potentates addresses him in persov, 
mingling threats with magnificent 
promises, To all he turns a deaf 
ear, till he makes his final and in- 
dignant answer, giving voice to the 
cry of suffering humanity. As for 
the Pope, ignoring his offers of eter- 
nal felicity, denying his assumption 
of the vicegerency of the Deity, 
and assuming that the keys of St. 
Peter open hell rather than heav- 
en, Welf bursts out— 


‘*N’usurpez pas ce mont. Je le conserve 
& Dieu.” 


But: as dvaykn prevails on earth 
more often than virtue, the Castel- 
lan loses his mount by an act of 
charity. He calls in a wandering 
beggar-child to warm herself at 
the furnace he has kindled to 
melt lead for his defence, when his 
enemies rush in upon him out of 
their ambush. Then the neigh- 
bours he had watched over, and 
who had regarded him as a demi- 
god, load the captive with insults. 
For it is the inconsistency of Victor 
Hugo, that he knows human nature 
as it actually is; although he cred- 
its it with an imaginary perfection 
of virtue when it is a question of 
advancing his favourite theories. 
There is much that is vigorously, 
almost morbidly, suggestive in the 
long “Epopée du ver,” which is 
a pean of the sovereignty of the 
worm over all created existences, 
and reaches its characteristic climax 
in the stanza— 

‘‘La création triste aux entrailles pro- 

fondes, 
Porte deux Tout-puissants, le Dieu qui 


fait les mondes, 
Le ver qui les détruit.” 
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The descriptions of mountain 
scenery in “ Masferrer” are very 
fine; and Masferrer himself, a 
beneficent bandit, robbing the rich 
and giving to the poor, comes in as 
a most picturesque figure in the 
foreground, He sits mending his 
bow ion his cave in the Pyrenean 
forest, contemptuous as Welf of 
the proposals of the robber-kings 
who sue for the alliance of the 
formidable freebooter. Admirably 
spirited is the song of the Reitres, 
with its wild scent of blood, lust, 
and rapine ; and the sonorous jingle 
of the ringing refrain to the clink 
of gold and the clatter of arms. And 
by way of contrast, and as showing 
the poet in his gentlest mood, what 
can be more tender and touching 
than his “Petit Paul”? Victor 
Hugo adores children; witness 
not only, this perfect little piece, 
but scores of pictures scattered 
through his writings—notably that 
one in the ‘ Misérables,’ where Val- 
jean comes in quest of Cosette, and 
that other in ‘ Quatre-vingt-treize,’ 
of the three infants in the tower of 
La Tourgue. Little Paul is left 
motherless from his birth: adopted 
and petted by his grandfather, he 
becomes the tyrant and darling of 
the fond old man, who anticipates 
his every fancy. But the old man 
dies, and the child is once more 
left solitary at the age of three. 


** L’afeul, parfois, se sentant las, 

Ayait dit—Paul, je vais mourir. Biéntdt 
hélas ! 

Tu ne le verras plus, ton pauvre viecux 
grand-pére, 

Qui t’aimait.—Rien n’eteint cette claire 
lumiére, 

L’ignorance ; et l’enfant, plein de joie et 
de chants, 

Continuait de rire.’’ 


Paul is taken to his father’s 
house, where his stepmother hates 
and maltreats him. He listens to 
the caressing language with which 
he was once so familiar, but now 
it is addressed to his baby half- 











brother. His ptattle is silenced, 
He ceases to weep. Often he would 
gaze mournfully at the door. They 
missed him one evening and sought 
him in vain, Next morning they 
found him at rest upon the ground, 
outside the grating of the village 
cemetery. 


** On voyait qu’il avait essayé de l’ouvrir. 

Tl sentait 14 quelqu’un pouvant le se- 
courir ; 

Il avait appelé dans l’ombre solitaire, 

Longtemps; puis il était tombé mort’ sur 
la terre, J 

A quelques pas du vieux grand-pére, son 


ami. 
WN ayant pu Véveiller, il s’ était endormi.” 


Again we have a swift change in 
the strain, as in the ode of Timo- 
theus at Alexander’s feast; and we 
are in the very midst of Napoleon’s 
campaigns, in the heat of the battle 
of Eylau. The hero of this feat of 
arm, we are told, was an uncle of the 
poet’s; and it was a double good 
fortune to him to find such a theme 
in his own family annals, The 
colonel summons the Captain Hugo, 
and gives him the curt order, 
“Take the whole of your company 
and faites vous tuer in the ceme- 
tery.” The cemetery is the key of 
the strategy of the day, and must 
be held at any cost. The colonel 
says— 


**La mort n’est pas loin. Capitaine, 
J’aime la vie et vivre est la chose certaine, 
Mais rien ne sait mourir comme les bons 

vivants. 

Moi, je donne mon cceur, mais ma peau, 
je le vends. 

Gloire aux belles! Trinquons. Votre 
poste est le pire. 

Car notre colonel avait le mot pour rire.” 


Here, though the scene is envel- 
oped in a halo of poetical fancies, 
the language is blunt, rough, fa- 
miliar, and almost vulgar. The 
soldiers of the forlorn-hope lie 
down to sleep in the snowstorm, 
that folds them in heavy shrouds 
emblematic of their fate on the 
morrow. They rise to defend the 
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churchyard wrapped in fog, and 
while the spectre-like ranks are 
thinned by the shot and shell, the 
succession of casualties is hidden 
from the survivors. At last the 
colonel arrives to relieve them 
towards evening, to the shout of 
“victory,” from the men who come 
trooping after him. 


“Par qui donc’ Ja bataille a-t-elle été 
gagnée ? 
Par vous, dit-il. La neige était de sang 
é 


bagnée. 

Il reprit; C’est bien vous, Hugo? C'est 
votre voix ? 

Oui—combien de vivants étes-vous ici? 
Trois.”’ 


The ‘Legend, which is really 
grand, though wild, fantastic, and 
fragmentary, culminates fittingly 
in the “Abfme,”—an audacious 
flight even for Victor Hugo. The 
dialogue commenced by man the crea- 
ture, carried on by constellations, 
comets, and the Infinite is closed 
in a single line by the Deity— 


“Je n’aurais qu’é souffier, et tout serait 
de ’ombre.” 


And there at least there is none 
of that questionable tampering with 
a subject that ought to be ap- 
proached reverentially or not at all, 
which is not an uncommon vice of 
Victor Hugo’s art; as, for example, 
when he explains Napoleon’s catas- 
trophe at Waterloo in three words, 
“Tl géna Dieu!” 

But it is time we passed on to 
his novels, for we should be led too 
far aside were we tempted to advert 
to his dramatic pieces. ‘ Notre 
Dame de Paris’ is the first of those 
that really made him famous, and 
it ran rapidly through eight or nine 
editions. That it should have had 
an extraordinary success is not sur- 
prising, for there is much that is 
both beautiful and exciting in the 
story ; while, as a vivid reproduction 
of the manners of a most pictur- 
esque period of history, it stands 
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altogether unapproached in French 
fiction. Victor Hugo has been an 
indefatigable, if not a very exact, 
student of history. He has pushed. 
his researches in its guartiers perdus 
as in its more commonly trodden 
fields ; in the palaces ; the university, 
which was a power in itself; in 
cloisters and taverns; in the cour 
des miracles ; and in the dungeons 
and the torture-chambers of Bastilles 
and chdteauz, As Macaulay re- 
marked of Surke’s studies on Hin- 
dustan, he had made everything 
that was most vague to other peo- 
ple vivid reality for himself.. His 
lively imagination flying _ lightly 
back, rebuilt old Paris and re- 
peopled it; and he threw bimself so 
entirely into the life of the pericd, 
that you felt as if you had been 
carried backwards over three cen- 
turies and a half, to assist at the 
events you found passing around 
you. It is only a pity that he 
should not have been content to 
tell his tale out of the fulness of 
his own historical knowledge, con- 
veying information and instruction 
incidentally. But that, as we have 
said already, ‘is the one thing he 
cannot do. He will digress, and 
he must pause to moralise. Now 
he comes to a stand on the parvis 
of Notre Dame, before the superb 
portal of the cathedral, to read you 
a long lecture on Gothic architec- 
ture apropos to the noble structure 
before you. It is inevitable, then, 
that when he is in the full swing 
of his eloquence he should launch 
the thunderbolts of his wrath 
on those restorers who make a 
profession of sacrilege. He d 

you up the steps of the tower of 
St. Jacques Boucherie to map out 
the old city as it used to be; or 
he stops short in the middle of an 
exciting scene of -disturbance to 
explain the constitution of the ven- 
erable university.. All that is most, 
interesting and curious—infinitely 
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more so than those philosophical 
and poetical rhapsodies in which we 
shrink from following him at the 
best of times; but then its legiti- 
mate place is in an appendix, or in 
archeological notes to illustrate the 
novel. The intense individuality 
of the author is perpetually assert- 
ing itself; he is himself the central 
figure in every one of his books; 
and in place of paying some defer- 
ence to the recognised rules of his 
art, he takes us drifting hither and 
thither on the current of his tastes 
and his fancies, We may be sure 
that it is a fatal mistake artistically. 
The primary purpose of the novelist 
ought to be to sustain the interest, 
apart from what is popularly known 
as sensation. The object of that 
interest may be manifold—the most 
simple story of the feelings of a 
child, or the disentanglement of a 
network of mysteries and horrors. 
And erratic geniuses of the intel- 
lectual power of Victor Hugo might 
learn profitable lessons from the 
practice of the primitive artists who 
gain their livelihood in unsophisti- 
cated societies by paying attention 
to the popular taste. Fancy an 
orjental story-teller or an improvisa- 
tore pulling up in the middle of a 
flow of imagination while his ex- 
cited audience were hanging on his 
lips, to give them his ideas on 
things in general. He would learn 
to his cost that he was squandering 
his talents, when his hearers melted 
away before he had sent round the 
hat or the turban. 

It is the more provoking in the 
‘ease of Victor Hugo, that he has 
most of the qualities that command 
the attention. Nothing can be 
more striking than some of his 
scenes; nothing more subtly effec- 
tive than many of his studies of 
character. In his gathering in the 
great hall of the Palais de Justice, 
we are transported bodily into the 
middle ages. We are made to mark 


the most conspicuous signs of the 
period in which the reign of Louis 
XI. was a turning-point. What 
passes on the grand estrade under 
the eyes of the excited populace of 
Paris, as a résumé of contemporary 
history is a masterpiece. The mag- 
nificent princes of the Church and 
the great feudatories of the Crown, 
are still formidablé enough to ex- 
cite the apprehensions of the sover- 
eign,—witness his Eminence the 
Cardinal de Bourbon, who appears 
in the pomp of his rank and the 
authority of his sacred office. But 
the people begins to be conscious 
of its strength; and a far-seeing 
prince like Louis, who smarts un- 
der the fretting restraints of -his 
aristocracy, has been cunningly 
practising the policy of playing 
one off against the other. He 


sees and welcomes a sign of the ° 


times, when Coppenole the shoe- 
maker of Ghent is sent him as one 
of the Flemish envoys,—a formid- 
able burgher, who, as he says him- 
self, had not only seen revolutions, 
but made them. For Louis hada 
dangerous courage of his own; and 
no one, not excepting Sir Walter 
Scott or Michelet, has painted him 
more happily than Victor Hugo. 
It was his pleasure te fish in 
troubled waters, for though the 
perils were great, the profits might 
be incalculable. Nothing can well 
be more true to his nature, as we 
have imagined it, than the Louis X1. 
of ‘Quentin Durward’—the bon- 
homme of Tours who has the pro- 
vost-marshal for his gossip—the 
wary fox, who for once overreached 
himself when he ran into the lion’s 
den at Peronne. But there is a finer 
and more scientific ahalysis in the 
Louis of ‘ Notre Dame de Paris’ 
there is an almost instinctive per- 
ception of each shade of inconsist- 
ency in that strange character; in 
the mingling of timidity with 
inexorable resolution; in the cold- 
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blooded cruelty luridly lighted up 
by fitful gleams of good-nature ; in 
the liberality that would always 
have value for its money; in the 
systematic sacrifice of appearances 
to realities; in the seasonable con- 
descension that sought to. smooth 
the way for the unbridled exercise 
of tyranny. It is the man all over 
as we conceive him, when we see 
him becoming almost the sycophant 
of his physician, whom he pro- 
pitiates with every offering that 
covetousness can crave; and draw- 
ing freely on the treasures he has 
amassed by his crimes, to conciliate 
the saints and his mistress the 
Virgin. And all the time, his 
astuieness is on the alert to get the 
better of heaven, if he can do it 
with impunity. We have the spirit 
of his policy in the events of the 
night when the savage hordes of 
the t¢ruands are swarming to the 
storm of Notre Dame. 

Louis chances to be in Paris for 
the moment, and according to his 
distrustful habit, he has taken up 
his quarters in the Bastille. Char- 
acteristically, he has welcomed with 
familiar hospitality the plebeian 
delegates of the Flemish embassy, 
and he has his barber, Olivier le 
Diable, at his elbow. Another 
monarch in Louis's place would have 
shrunk: from lifting the veil that 
covered the cruelties of his justice. 
This king of France, on the con- 
trary, shows his claws out of policy. 
He invites his foreign visitors to 
accompany him on a round of the 
dungeons. There they make the 
tour of one of his iron cages, and 
its inmate, a bishop who had once 
been a favourite, recognises the pre- 
sence of the tyrant and pours forth 
his miserable complaint. Louis, 
affecting to turn a deaf ear, calmly 
discusses the cage-maker’s bill. 


“* Mercy, sire! Is it not enough that 
they have given all my property to my 
judges, my plate to M. de Torcy, my 
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books to Maitre Pierre Doriolle, m 
tapestries to the Governor of Rousil- 
lon? Iam innocent. Here are four- 
teen years that I shiver in this iron 
cage. Mercy, sire! you will have 
your reward in heaven.’ 

‘** Maitre Olivier,’ said the king, 
‘ the total?’ 

“*Three hundred and seventy-five 
livres, eight sous, three deniers.’ 

“*Notre Dame!’ exclaimed the 
king, ‘ what an exorbitant cage !’” 


The lamentable accents “ bad 
iced all who were present, even 
Olivier himself.” The decrepit king 
hobbles up the stairs, apparently 
unconscious of what bad thrilled 
everybody, and then we have the 
second scene of the drama, His 
“ gossip Jacques” bursts in, all in 
agitation, to tell him that the tru- 
ands of Paris are up, and are de- 
livering a formal assault on the fort- 
ress of the bailli of his palace, “If 
you do not send promptly to his 
help, he is Jost.” “ Assuredly we 
shall send,” says the king, placidly ; 
“but it will be time to-morrow 
morning! I said to-morrow,”. he 
repeats in a tone that silences the 
terrified official, who has continued 
timidly to protest. And then as he 
looks out of a window, removing 
his cap, “« Bon, mon peuple! brave- 
ment! brise ces faux seigneurs! 
fais les besegne. Sus! sus! pille- 
les, pends-les, saccage-les! Ah, 
vous voulez étre rois, monseig- 
neurs.”. Never has Louis been seen 
in a more genial humour, when 
fresh news arrives, to be followed by 
a fierce revulsion, It is the church 
of Notre Dame that the -truands 
are attacking, and not his Majesty’s. 
officer. ‘The king turns livid, and 
is trembling with rage. “ What? 
They lay siege to my good mistress 
in her cathedral of Notre Dame?” 
And he gives his orders for the 
onslaught. so ferociously that the 
savage Coppenole, who has been 
looking on in wonder, whispers to 
his comrade, *‘ Here ! I have enough 
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of this king who coughs! I have 
seen Charles of Burgundy intoxi- 
cated ; he was less malignant than 
the invalid Louis XI.!” “ Maitre 
Jacques,” replied Rym, “you see 
that the wine of kings is less cruel 
than their tisane.” ‘That passage 
seems to us to show Hugo at his 
best in that particular manner of 
work; nor do we know any pro- 
fessed historian who could have 
written a chapter more comprehen- 
sively suggestive. 

But if we leave King Louis in 
his Bastille to follow the author 
among the truands of the Court of 
Miracles, we find him even more 
entirely in his element. There the 
scum of Paris are in their stronghold, 
which insures them all the privileges 
of sanctuary, since it can only be 
taken by deliberate siege or carried 
by formal assault, We have a ter- 
rible picture of the times—a picture 
in its breadth and its blunt minute- 
ness something between a Dutch 
piece and a Gustave Doré—of the 
times when the privileged classes 
held the rascaille in check by occa- 
sionally making atrocious examples ; 
when the borders of so-called re- 
spectable society were beset by 
gangs of desperate outlaws, whose 
precarious lives were so full of 
wretchedness, that the- gibbet, the 
dungeon, or even the torture, had 
but little terror for them. Among 
these Victor Hugo can indulge to his 
heart’s content in the graphic de- 
lineation of the grotesque and hor- 
rible. He groups together with 
revolting effect the most repulsive 
maladies of mind and body; yet 
whatever flights he may permit 
to his fancy; we may well believe 
that he has exaggerated but little ; 
and it is immediately against that 
background of hideous ise that 
he has thrown the bright and grace- 
ful figure of his Esmeralda. 

Esmeralda, like his Dea in 
‘L’Homme qui rit,’ is a beautiful 


embodiment of his idealistic dreams 
on social subjects. Engaging as she 
is, charming his readers by seeming 
enchantment as she charmed the 
penniless poet Gringoire, the gay 
Captain Phebus de Chateaupers, 
the grave Canon Claude Frollo, it 
is only as an after-thought it flashes 
upon us that the girl is a brilliant 
impossibility. Brought ap by reck- 
less Bohemians who live by out- 
rages of every kind—who pride 
themselves in the shamelessness of 
their profligacy, and whose talk is 
the foulest obscenity—although in- 
nocent of all principles of morality, 
her virgin nature is a law unto itself, 
and she remains pure, and even re- 
fined, in the midst of that loathsome 
contamination. Her sole safeguard 
beyond her instincts is ber belief in 
the precious amulet her mother has 
hung round her neck, It is in the 
sublimity of passionate self-sacrifice 
that she decides to give herself to 
her lover, since she knows that in 
that case the charmed amulet must 
Jose its virtue. But even in that 
extremity the author saves her by 
a crime that comes as an interposi- 
tion of Providence. And when the 
secret of her birth is disclosed at 
last, the details of the disclosure 
would have surprised us, with 
ninety-nine authors out of a hun- 
dred. With Victor Hugo it is 
natural and characteristic. Not- 
withstanding the delicacy of her 
beauty and graces, Esmeralda is no 
child of illustrious descent. She 
is a-daughter of the dregs of the 
peopie—the offspring of the pro- 
miscuoug amours of a peasant 
woman. The scene where the 
lovely Bohemian is torn from the 
arms of the miserable mother, who 
has just recovered her, is extra- 
ordinarily moving in its exquisite 
pathos. The way she betrays her- 
self, by a shriek of love, to the 
brutal soldier who had intended 
her for his plaything, is admirably 
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dramatic. There is the grandeur of 
passion in action, without any de- 
scent to melodrama, in the desperate 
defence of the mother behind the 
bars of her cage, when even the re- 
lentless soldiers of the provost-mar- 
shal hold back half in sympathy and 
half in terror; while her agonising 
appeals for pity are so heart-rend- 
ing, that we can almost give credit 
to that climax of the novelist’s 
imagination when he makes a tear 
twinkle in the eye of the stony- 
hearted Tristan |’Hermite. 

Yet Quasimodo, the horribly 
deformed hunchback, impresses us 
as almost a more tender conception ; 
unquestionably he is a more surpris- 
ing effort of genius, One’s sym- 
pathies go out naturally to beauty 
and feminine helplessness ; but it is 
another thing altogether when you 
are to be profoundly interested in 
a monster of physical deformity, 
whose infirmities make him the 
mock of the vilest of the vile. 
Quasimodo’s lot in life is as deplor- 
able as can well be conceived; and 
a saint who could seek consolation 
inthe hopes of religion might well 
have been soured by the treatment 
he received. Deaf from his birth, 
he has been struck dumb by the 
clamour of the cathedral bells. It 
is scarcely possible that a ray of 
light should throw a glimmer into 
that clouded intellect; everybody's 
hand is turned against him; and 
whenever he quits the shelter of his 
church he is mobbed as an outcast 
from his species. No wonder he 
detests the world that is so cruel to 
him! Yet he shows himself sus- 
ceptible of the most passionate 
gratitude, and has an almost mor- 
bidly sensitive nature that hungers 
for sympathy and affection, The 
plaintive melancholy in the eye of 
the poor mute would have betrayed 
what was passing within him, had 
any one cared to regard. But even 
when he is tied to the pillory and 
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scourged, his grotesque contortions, 
in his helpless agonies, only pro- 
voke shouts of hilarity. One timely 
deed of charity by the soft-hearted 
Esmeralda makes him her devoted 
slave for ever—and her involuntary 
executioner, as their ill fate would 
have it. His uncouth love for her 
is productive of nothing but exqui- 
site suffering to him, as he contrasts 
his hideous form with her charms; 
and his “ marriage” is worthy of his 
blighted life. For he goes to seek 
bis mistress in the vault at the foot 
of the scaffold, where her corpse 
has been cast after her ignominious 
death ; and he disappears never to 
be heard of again, till her skeleton 
shall be found locked in his moulder- 
ing arms, Throughout, the destinies 
of the hapless pair have been most 
ingeviously interwoven; for when 
Esmeralda was stolen from her 
cradle, it was this hunchbacked 
outeast who was left in her place. 
In ‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’ as in 
all the author’s books, the gloomy 
and tragic elements predominate. 
But in ‘ Notre Dame’ not a soul is 
made happy, except one or two 
of the commonplace and volatile 
characters who figure in the second- 
ary parts. The Canon Frollo, who 
fills much of the space, closes a 
life of misplaced ambition and ill- 
regulated passion by one of those 
strangely horrible deaths which it 
is Hugo’s delight to dwell u apee. 
Yet we can recall no more striking 
fancy of the power of love than the 
scene where he and the hunchback 
look down together from the gal- 
leries of Notre Dame on the execn- 
tion of the hapless Esmeralda in the 
parvis, Till the fair Bohemian 
crossed his path, Quasimodo had 
been the faithful slave of the 
Canon, who had adopted and cared 
for him in his abandoned infancy. 
Now he suspects his benefactor of 
being concerned in her horrible 
end; he sees him grin a ghastly 
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snile over her dying agonies; and 
accordingly, he murders him paren- 
thetically, as we may say, relapsing 
dreamily ifto his contemplation, 
and looking down on thie desperate 
struggle for life, without a thought 
for anything but the figure at the 
gibbet. 

But the ‘ Misérables’ is even 
more melancholy than ‘ Notre Dame.’ 
It is true that the good bishop is a 
most pleasing pictare of a life of 
superhuman benevolence, sweeten- 
ing self-imposed privations, and 
anticipating the bliss of Paradise 
in almost perfect serenity on earth. 
But the bishop being a modern 
saint, and consequently a pheno- 
menon, must be the despair rather 
than the encouragement of those 
who would tread in his footsteps. 
And through the rest of the book, 
as its name implies, we are generally 
with the sinful and the suffering. 
Fair flowers like Fantine are pluck- 
ed and cast aside when they fade. 
Even Fantine’s more fortunate 
child has to go through a long 

riod of misery before she is made 
happy with Marius, and then their 
future is left in doubt. Vicious 
natures like those of the Thenardiers 
are traced in their steady deteriora- 
tion : men like Tholomyés, who have 
sown their wild oats, are, perhaps, 
none the better off that they have 
become so eminently respectable, 
without having learned to feel re- 
morse for the sins of their youth. 
We have a sense of a multitude 
moving towards the grave, predes- 
tined to trials, probations, and cala- 
mities which even virtue cannot 
eiude—of a bustle and a scramble 
where the weaker go down. The 
avéykn is weighing upon everybody, 
while impelling “them irresistibly 
forward. Saddest of all is the fate 
of Jean Valjean, almost as deserving 
of the aureole of glory in his way as 
his benefactor Monseigneur Mag- 
loire ; yet more conceivable than the 
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bishop, since he has so much of the 
old Adam in him. As strong in 
mind and in will as in body, his 
herculean exertions fail to save him 
from the consequences of a single 
inconsiderate and insignificant action 
committed in a moment of moral 
frenzy. There is*the dexterity of 
genius in the manner in which we 
are doubly interested in this victim 
of social circumstances, wearing 
himself out in so noble a struggle 
with them. For he shines in the 
lustre of the light reflected by the 
bishop who had touched his heart 
by something like a miracle. When 
he made his tour of the streets of 
D , rejected everywhere _ till 
welcomed by Monseigneur, he was 
far more callous to good than Quasi- 
modo, inasmuch as he had prosti- 
tuted his natural talents to evil, 
and been hardened by long famili- 
arity with crime. Yet when treated 
for the first time like a man and a 
Christian, those seeds of good that 
had hitherto lain dormant, quick- 
en instantaneously in the genial 
warmth. The subsequent struggles 
are but natural. He admires the 
bishop, in the sense of wondering 
at him, and carries off his candle- 
sticks from force of habit—almost 
as matter of principle. He is 
caught and brought back. Set face 
to face with the benefactor he has 
injured, he finds, to his stupefaction, 
that he is to escape the punishment 
that awaits those who are found out. 
The bishop, by what Victor Hugo 
would call a sublime stretch of the 
conscience, tells a falsehood and 
screens the culprit. Valjean leaves 
the episcopal palace the second time 
far more puzzled than before. New 
moral senses are being born in him, 
and his reformation is being accom- 
plished in paroxysms and convul- 
sions. In the moment when he is 
struggling between good and evil, 
and scarcely answerable for bis 
actions, fatality sends the little 
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Savoyard across his path. Le robs 
the child of his piece of money: in 
a savage impulse he immediately re- 
pents. Eager to make restitution, 
he rises and shouts for the child. 
Alas! it is too late. He does make 
pecuniary restitution to salve his 
conscience, but the consequences of 
that act of passing insanity pursue 
him to the grave. Thenceforth we 
see him in the triple aspect of the 
hero, the philanthropist, and the 
skulking criminal, All his patient 
perseverance in well-doing only 
prepares refinements of torture for 
him, The spectre of unreconciled 
justice pursues him in the shape of 
the austere Javert. He has to hide 
his identity under an anonym: he 
is compelled to be a hypocrite in 
spite of his honourable and truthful 
instincts. Nay, when he is trapped 
into a guet-dpens, he has to elude 
the police like the malefactors who 
have outraged him. It is his fate, 
besides, to lend himself to the vilest 
misconstruction, and to be treated 
with ingratitude or indifference by 
those he has served or cherished. 
This benefactor of his species re- 
mains an object of compassion 
through the whole of an exemplary 
career; and his end would be as 
melancholy as anything in the 
range of fiction, were it not for our 
firm conviction that he has earned 
his reward elsewhere. 

For in the story of Valjean, and 
in the influence exerted on him by 
the bishop, Victor Hugo has done 
justice to the power of religion—to 
the power of religion as distinct 
from the systems of priestcraft. We 
recognise the writer’s ingrained pre- 
judices, even in the engaging picture 
he has made of Magloire. He repre- 
sents him as a brilliant exception to 
the common run of the clergy. This 
eccentric Monseigneur tuates 
the true traditions of the Saviour 
and the aposies, and practises in 
the France of the nineteenth century 
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those primitive virtues that were 
possible in the Palestine of the 
Christian era. In fact, the glorifica- 
tion of the bishop is a satire on the 
modern Church. Yet although there 
is av injustice in it which we cannot 
fail to perceive, at the same time 
there are moral Jessons which are well 
worth laying to beart. It is useful 
sometimes to set up for contempla- 
tion ideals which are practically un- 
attainable, And Valjean’s deathbed 
scene is made singularly beautiful, 
when the friend whose Christianity 
has been his beacon through life, 
throws brighter rays of comfort on 
the close of his gloomy career, and 
when the presence of that beatified 
spirit gives him assurance of his 
welcome into Paradise. 


“* Will you have a priest?’ they 


asked him. 

‘**T have one,’ replied Jean Valjean. 
And with his finger, he seemed to 
designate a point above his head, where 
you would have said he saw some one. 

“Ts it possible, indeed, that the 
bishop was present at this deathbed 7’ 


To the last the ruling spirit of self- 
abnegation and of practical benefi- 
cence is strong in the convict and out- 
law. Far from having a thought of 
teproach for the adopted daughter 
who had neglected bim, he is ineff- 
ably grateful for her tardy caresses ; 
and knowing that he lies on the- 
threshold of eternity, he spends his 
failing breath in assuring her hus- 
band that the fortune of tte has 
been honestiy come by. Familiar as 
we have béen made with. his prac- 
tical goodness, there is nothing in- 
cougruous or unseasonable in his 
going into a variety of trivial details 
as to the trade secrets of the manu- 
facture of his specialty; since the 
communication of these secrets may 
increase the wealth and the bape 
ness of the beings whose welfare he 
has preferred to his own, 

In the episode of Fantine, which 
is in a measure irrelevant, although 
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far less so than many of the others, 
there is that tenderness for faults 
in a manner involuntary, which it 
is Hugo’s habit to carry to excess. 
Fantine’s is the common sto 

beautiful and thoughtless girl-be- 
trayed and abandoned. But her 
feelings are more earnest than those 
of most women,and maternity makes 
her devotion almost divine. Like 
Jean Valjean, in whose employment 
she is, she is terribly punished for 
her lapse from virtue. The dis- 
covery of her early frailty deprives 
her of her hardly-earned bread. She 
could live herself on little; but she 
has to provide for the comforts of 
her child, whom she has put en 
pension with harpies, As she says 
herself, when she has been driven 
back to sin, “ Moi j’avais ma petite 
Cosette ; j’ai bien éte forcée de deve- 
nir une mauvaise femme.” Finally, 
the motherly feelings that have 
been intensified by distance and 


absence, nearly madden her when 
she receives the message that her 
child must die if she does not send 


forty francs for medicines. In her 
despairing embarrassment, the den- 
tist tempts her to sell him her beau- 
tiful teeth. This woman, who ‘was 
so vain of her beauty, submits her- 
self thankfully to the horrible oper- 
ation. Her landlady, who has been 
in the secret of her anxieties, comes 
into her room next morning. 


“*Jesus!’ exclaimed Marguerite ; 
‘what is the matter with you, Fan- 
tine ?’ ¢ 

** Nothing,’ replied Fantine. ‘On 
the contrary, my child will not die of 
this frightful malady for want of help. 
lam happy.’ 

“In saying it, she showed the old 
maid a couple of napoleons that spar- 
kled on the table. 

' Ah, Jesus Dieu !’ exclaimed Mar- 
guerite, ‘but it isa fortune. Where 
have you got these louisd’or?’ 

““*T have got them,’ said Fantine. 

“ At the same time she smiled. The 
candle threw its light in her face. It 
was a bleedingsmile. A reddish saliva 


stained the corners of her lips, and she 
had a black hole in her mouth. Her 
front teeth had been drawn.” 


Probably an English writer wonld 
have preferred to indicate the effect 
of the operation, rather than to ex- 
press it. But this passage in the 
life of the wretched mother indi- 
eates her prolonged sufferings and 
the depth of her feelings more 
strongly than pages of sentimental 
expatiation.’ 

And as he can probe the saddest 
recesses of a woman’s heart, so 
Victor Hugo takes a wonderful de- 
light in his rosy-coloured sketches 
of childhood, and in entering into 
children’s feelings ; although de- 
light, perhaps, i is scarcely the word 
to use, since he never gocs more 
earnestly or sympathetically to work 
than when he is stirring us by the 
Sse of childhood in suffering. 

Je have adverted already, as we 
shall refer again, to the “ children 
of the regiment,” in ‘ Quatre-vingt- 
treize ;’ but perhaps the gem of his 
plaintive descriptions in that way, 
is when Valjean goes after Fantine’s 
child, and rescues the little one from 
the brutalities of the Thenardiers. 
The infant scarcely complains, be- 
cause she has been led to hope for so 
little ; but her infantile prattle, out 
of the fulness of her heart,is the more 
naturally navrant on that account. 
She hardly envies the more fortun- 
ate demoiselles of her cruel mis- 
tress and nurse, though their happi- 
ness makes her more sensible of her 
own isolation. “And you, what 
do you do?” Valjean asks, when he 
has come upcn the ragged child in 
the twilight, when she had been 
sent to the wood to fetch water in 
mortal terror. 


“¢]-—I work.’ 

*** All the day ?’ 

“The child lifted her great eyes, 
with the tear in them that one did not 
see in the darkness, and answered 


softly — 
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“ « Ves, sir.’ 

“She went on, after an interval of 
silence— 


«« «Sometimes, when I have done my 
work, and when they let me, I amuse 
myself.’ 

‘«*« How.do you amuse yourself?’ 

““*AsTIcan. They leave me to my- 
self. But Ihave not many playthings. 
’*Ponine and ’Zelma won't let me play 
with their dolls. I have only a little 
sabre of lead, no longer than that.’ 

‘«««The child showed her little finger. 

“© And which doesn’t cut ?’ 

‘¢ «Si, monsieur,’ said the child. ‘ It 
can cut the salad and the heads off 
flies.’ ” 


Nor can anything, to our fancy, 
be more brightly humorous than the 
chatter of Eponine and Azelma, As 
yet, at least, it is very much the 
fault of their parents’ example that 
they behave so unkindly to the 
little Cosette. “C’était pour elles 
comme ie chien.” They were 
merely thoughtless, and, left to 
themselves, they had all the thought- 
less graces of childhood. They are 
playing with the cat, which they 
have dressed up in coloured rags. 


“See, my sister, this doll here is 
more amusing than the other. It 
kicks, it cries, it is warm. See, my 
sister, come and play with it. It 
would be my little girl. I should be 
alady. Ishould come to call on you, 
and you would look at it. By-and-by, 
you would see its moustaches, and 
‘that would surprise you. And then 
you would see its ears, and then its 
tail, and that would surprise you. 
And you would say to me, ‘ Ah, mon 
Dieu !” and I should say to you, ‘ Yes, 
ma’am, it’s a little girl I have like 
that—Les petites filles sont comme ¢a 
a présent.’”’ 


Anything of the kind must lose 
by translation; but it seems to 
us no slight proof of the versatil- 
ity of the author of ‘ Les derniers 
Jours d’un Condamné’ and the 
‘Légende des Siécles,’ that he can 
unbend to trifling like that. It would 
be infinitely amusing, too, were it 
not so pathetic, the episode where 
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Gavroche regales his little proéégés 
at the baker’s, and then proceeds to 
welcome them to the hospitality of 
his elephant, stripping himself in 
the meantime of his warm cravat, to 
throw it over the shoulders of the 
shivering little beggar-girl. But 
through the whole of the book you 
are always coming on the most deli- 
cate incidents and touches, in every 
variety by style. The pity is, that 
it would obviously have gained so 
much by judicious retrenchment. 
The inimitable Gavroche himself is 
almost an excrescence on its scheme ; 
aud considering that he illustrates 
so admirably the gaminerie in flesh 
and blood, we could very well have 
spared the physiological chapters 
on the gamin. The battle of 
Waterloo, although a masterpiece of 
French imagination, is still more 
absolutely out of place; and as for 
the rhapsodies over the fable of Cam- 
bronne, it is simply a farrago of 
patriotic nonsense, with a strong 
point of coarseness. 1 va sans dire 
that in a fiction dealing professedly 
with social sores, there are innumer- 
able minor disquisitions that read 
like the flights of an inspired mono- 
maniac, But, as we have remarked 
already, and as we may repeat again 
and again, we must accept the au- 
thor with his crotchets as with his 
beauties; and the ‘ Misérables,’ on 
the whole, is such a work as no 
other modern novelist could have 
written. 

WhenVictor Hugo was proscribed 
in Paris, he sought a refuge in the 
Channel Islands. As a Frenchman 
and politician, he felt deeply and 
expressed himself bitterly; but it 
says much for the kindly nature of 
the man, that he should have adap- 
ted himself so easily to his altered 
circumstances. In place of being 


flattered and féted, surrounded by 
troops of admiring friends, and 
mobbed by petitioners and flat- 
terers, he lived 


in the pictur- 
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esque retirement of Guernsey, a 
passive spectator of the policy he 
execrated, But art gained, though 
the artist suffered. He fell back 
upon the observation of his primi- 
tive neighbours; he entertained 
himself with the superstitions of 
the peasants and fishermen—super- 
stitions with which we may suspect 
that the poet was not altogether 
destitute of sympathy. He grati- 
fied his antiquarian tastes by re- 
searches into the records and ancient 
customgof thosé fragments of medi- 
eval Normandy. He studied the 
rocks, the reefs, the currents, and 
the “ races” of those dangerous seas, 
until apparentiy he might have 

sed for a certificate as first-class 
pilot. He examined the forms of 
life that fill them, with the weeds 
that float upon their waves, and are 
tossed up on the shores; and he 
let his imagination dive into their 
depths and disport itself in their 
submarine caverns. The result was 
the ‘ Travailleurs de la Mer,’ a novel 
that is strangely compact and con- 
densed, since it is actually coutained 
in three great volumes, waile it con- 
fines itself to the fortunes of some 
half-dozen people. 

In this case the hero is unfortu- 
nate as usual, but at least a couple 
of persons are made happy. Poor 
Gilliatt was even more unlucky than 
Quasimodo, because he had keener 
sensibility, had cherished ardent 
hopes, and came very nearly touch- 
ing the blessing he had toiled for. 
He was looked upon with an evil 
eye because he had more intelli- 
gence than those about him; and 
might have been burned for a sor- 
cerer had he lived some centuries 
before, because he chanced to have 
a tender heart, and was addicted to 
kindly actions. In the pages in 
which Victor Hugo explains the 
reasons of the aversion in which 
Gilliatt was held, we have excel- 
lent specimens of his dry irony. 


You might fancy you were listen. 
ing to some superior native who 
was slightly ashamed of the preju- 
dices he shared. We takea passage 
or two at random. 


‘‘At a census taken in the island, 
when questioned as to his profession, 
he had answered,— Fisherman, when 
there are fish to catch—mettez-vous a la 
place des gens, ou n’aime pas ces ré- 
ponses-]a.’” 


“ Gilliatt, not without good reasons, 
lived in the odour of sorcery. Ina 
storm at midnight Gilliatt was at sea in 
his boat on the side of La Sommeil- 
leuse : they heard him ask— 

“* Ts there room to pass ?’ 

‘*A voice cried trom the height of 
the rocks—‘ Voire! hardi!’ 

“To whom was he speaking, if not 
to somebody who answered? That 
seems tous a proof.” , 


‘‘Highly respectable people, and ab. 
solutely worthy of credit, affirmed that 
near the stones they had seen Gilliats 
conversing with a frog. Now there 
were no frogs in Guernsey ; Jersey had 
all the frogs and Guernsey all the 
snakes. That frog must have swum 
across from Jersey to talk to Gilliatt. 
The conversation was amicable. 

“These facts were in evidence ; and 
the proofis that the three stones are 
there still. People who doubt may go 
and see them ; and besides, not far off, 
there is a house in which you may read 
this inscription : ‘Marchand en bétail 
mort et vivant, vieux cordage, fer, os 
et chiques, est prompt dans son paie- 
ment et dans son attention.’ 

“Tl faudrait étre de mauvaise foi 
pour contester la présence de ces pierres 
et l’existence de cette maison. Tout 
cela nuisait a Gilliatt,” 


Occasionally the French would 
lose its point of droll simplicity by 
any attempt at translation. More- 
over, this Gilliatt had actually been 
guilty of such acts of malice as tak- 
ing a brood of young birds from 4 
boy and restoring them to the nest 
that had beev robbed, to the relief 
of the agonised mother. “ But he 
had a weakness for birds; it is a 
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sign by which one generally recog- 
pises the magicians!” Gilliatt had 
the seeming good fortune to have a 
grand opportunity of winning the 
favour of Mess Thierry, the great 
man of the place; to whom he was 
recommended besides by his athlet- 
ic frame and dauntless seamanship. 
And it appeared for a moment as if 
he had pleased the fancy of the fair 
Déruchette, the niece and adopted 
daughter of Thierry. Thence the 
labour of Hercules he undertook, 
when he went out to save the engine 
fram the wreck of the Durande, 
with the hand of Déruchette for the 
recompense of success, 

It is to be remarked that in 
most of Hugo’s romances love 
plays a secondary part—in ‘ Quatre- 
. vingt-treize’ there is not a trace of 
it—and that in every instance, 
so far as we remember, the male 
lover is made the superior being. 
To his women he freely assigns all 
the graces of person and manner: 
they are winning and beautiful, and 
often kind-hearted; possibly even, 
like Fantine and her daughter, they 
are capable of ardent affection. 
But more frequently they are vola- 
tile and shallow; they have rarely 
the quick perceptive sympathies 
that respond to nobility of nature 
and intellect. Dramatically, we 
should say that Déruchette should 
have recognised the man. in Gilliatt 
through the rough husk he could 
have easily rid himself of ; that in 
place of being shocked and repelled 
by his squalid aspect, when he 
comes back from his fierce battle 
with the clements, which he had 
been waging for weary weeks for 
her sake, she should have only seen 
the hero, and been softened by the 
proofs of his passion. But in spite 
ef her beauty and engaging ways, 
she is but a very commonplace 
female after all, and Victor Hugo 
deliberately intended to make her 
8. Looking at her in that light, 
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there was nothing unnatural in her 
being fascinated by the position and 
the soft raiment of the singularly 
uninteresting clergyman she prefers. 
This story, too, like all the others, 
was predestined to the saddest of 
ends. It was necessary to show 
that Gilliatt’s mind and will were 
cast in a mould as heroic as his 
body. We are meant to measure 
the absorbing power of his passion 
by his almost superbuman exertions 
over the wreck, and the patience 
with which he endured®fatigye and 
the ravages of disease in all the 
extremities of thirst and hunger. 
Through days and nights of solitary 
and dreary exposure, he had been 
borne up by a single hope, and 
cheered by a delightful dream. He 
came back to disillusion and disap- 
pointment, and we can realize some- 
thing of the depths of despair to 
which he fell in the revulsion of 
his feelings. Déruchette, in her 
selfishness, has scarcely a thought 
for him; yet his strength of self- 
abnegation never fails him for an 
instant, when there is anything to 
be dove to help her to happiness. 
It is he who almost forces her into 
the arms of the man she has pre- 
ferred. It is he who promises to 
smooth any difficulties, and who 
has the courage to attend to the 
most trivial and commonplace de- 
tails of her elopement. Finally, 
when he has seen her fairly on her 
way, reposing on the shoulder of 
the man who has robbed him of 
her, he resigns himself in passive 
abstraction to the mounting tide, 
and dies in the sea that has been 
his cradle and his home. 

But as to that crowning act of 
Gilliatt’s, we must differ from 
Victor Hugo. He intends the pla- 
cid suicide to be the appropriate 
climax to a brave career. e have 
been taught to think sclf-murder 
cowardly—a shirking of duty, and 
a shrinking from pain. With Victor 
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Hugo it is the bravest and the 
wisest characters who undertake to 
decide. for themselves when they 
shall shuffle off this mortal coil. 
That poor Quasimodo, who never 
had much to live for, should have 
sought for his rest in the vaults of 
Montfaucon is nothing surprising. 
But the stern Javert, in the ‘ Mis- 
érables,’ condemns himself to death 
for dereliction of duty. Gwyn- 
plaine, in ‘L’Homme qui rit,’ re- 
moves himself out of the world 
when, he suspects that, like Mrs. 
Gummidge, he “had better be a 
riddance ;” and. Cimourdain, in 
‘ Quatre-vingt-treize, the type of 
inflexible principles, Jevels his pis- 
tol at his own head while the firing- 
party is disposing of his pupil. In 
that respect Hugo has the morals 
and the notions of a pagan. He 
does not believe life to be a trust, 
which we are bound to make the 
best of until we are relieved from 
it; but a chance property with 
which we may play fast and loose, 
according as the luck runs with us 
or against us. 

It is in his ‘Travailleurs de la 
Mer’ that his descriptions of nature 
are most attractive. Generally 
speaking, although it may sound 
hypereritical to say so, he throws 
too much of his poetry into them. 
There is a lack of simplicity, and 
consequently of fidelity, in the ex- 
pressions of his rapturous admira- 
tion. You feel yourself less in the 
presence of fields and foliage, of 
rock and plain, than before some 
elaborate drop-scene in a theatre, 
painted by an inspired master of 
the brush. But in the natural 
aquaria off the Channel Islands, and 
in the submerged transparencies of 
the surging waves, with the reflec- 
tions of. trembling lights, Victor 
Hugo is at home as no other man 
could be. His effects are height- 
ened by the luxury of metaphors, 
which he uses so well, and too 


often abuses. Take the cave into 


which Gilliatt plunged; the den 
of the terrible piewvre, which was to 
succumb later to his prowess, 


“It is by this submerged portal that 
the brilliancy of the open sea entered 
the cavern: marvellous light given by 
absorption. 

“This brilliancy diffused _ itself 
under the cavern like a broad fan, and 
reflected itself on the rocks. Its recti- 
linear rays, cat out in ong, straight 
strips upon the opacity of the bottom, 
growing lighter and darker from one 
broken angle to another, resembled the 
interposition of sheets of glass. There 
was light in the cave, but a mysterious 
light. You might fancy you had made 
a stride into another planet. The 
light was an enigma; you might , 
have said it was the purple glare from 
the pupil of a sphinx. The cave rep. 
resented the interior of an enormous 
and splendid death’s-head; the vault 
was the brain, and the arch the mouth, 
but the eyeballs were wanting. This 
mouth, swallowing and giving up 
again the flow and the ebb, yawning 
in the face of the exterior sunshine, 
drank in the light and belghed out 
bitterness. ‘There are beings, intelli- 
gent and malignant, who resemble that. 
The rays of the sunshine, in passing — 
through this porch, obstructed by the 
glassy density of the sea-water, be- 
came green as a beam from Aldebaran. 
The water, all filled with this moist- 
ened light, had the appearance of 
molten emerald. A shade of aqua- 
marine, of inconceivable delicacy, ting- 
ed the whole of the cavern, The 
vault, with lobes almost cerebral, and 
its sinuous ramifications like the blos- 
soming of the nerves, showed a soft 
reflection of the chrysoprase. The 
watering (moires) of the flood, washing 
against the ceiling, was in endless 
course of decomposition and recompo- 
sition, enlarging aud contracting the 
golden meshes in the movements of & 
mysterious dance. A spectral impres- 
sion disengaged itself: the mind 
might ask what was the prey or the 
joyous purpose of waiting of this mag- 
nificent network of living fire. From 
the reliefs of the vault, and the asperi- 


‘ties of the rock, streamed long and 


delicate growths of vegetation, proba- 
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‘from their 


bly knitting their roots beyond the 
granite, in some lap of the upper 
water, and letting fall, one by one, 
extremities, a drop of 
water—a pearl. These pearls dropped 
into the abyss with a soft, sweet sound. 
The effect of the whole was inexpres- 
sible. One could fancy nothing more 
charming, or happen upon anything 
more sombre. 

“C’était on ne sait quel palais de la 
mort, contente.” 


If any one is disappointed with 
the translation, we entreat him to 
refer to the original: We find 
Victor Hugo one of the most un- 
translatable of authors. To do bare 
justice to his imagination, you must 
stick by a literal rendering; and 
when you have rendered him liter- 
ally into bald English, you can only 
feel remorseful over the injustice 
ou have done him, 

With ‘ L’Homme qui rit’ we can 
conscientiously be brief. To our 
mind, it falls far below all his later 
romances ; and had he not recovered 
himself so brilliantly in fhe one 
that followed it, we should have 
said it marked a melancholy decline 
in his powers. The scene is laid in 
England—in the England of Queen 
Anne’s time,—and he seems always 
to lose his head and strength when 
he takes his readers with him to 
English soil. The far-fetched idea 
is equally repulsive and fantastic. 
The face of the laughing hero has 
been cut into its perpetual grin 
by one of those wandering gangs 
of Comprachicos, who, as we are 
informed, made a practice of .mang- 
ling infants, that the hideous eceen- 
tricity might have its price’ with 
the depraved fancies of the wealthy.. 
The work is a burst of bitter satire 
and fierce invective against the 
ae aristocracy. And if you 
took the story aw pied du lettre, and 
admitted all the assertions and as- 
sumptions of the author, no doubt 
_ would be sufficiently impressed. 

ossibly his countrymen may think 
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it a powerful novel; but to an Eng- 
lishman it is ludicrous. You know 
that the eloquently imaginative 
author invents the texts he has de- 
termined to preach upon. You see 
that his fancy has freely coloured 
most of the facts he has not in- 
vented. You see that the person- 
ages he elaborates in such circum- 
stantial detail, are sheer impossi- 
bilities. The very names he chris- 
tens them by wantonly shock your 
sense of the conceivable. Even in 
the free-and-easy régime of Charles 
II., profligacy was forced to pay 
some tribute to decency ; and * the 
Duchess Josiane,” though the ille- 
gitimate sister of the Queen, would 
very speedily have becn banished 
to Coventry. Lord David Dirry- 
Moir is rather more extravagant as 
aman than the Duchess Josiane 
as a woman. The ressemblance of 
the story as a reproduction of Eng- 
lish life is summed up in the sodri- 
quet his lordship rejoiced in—Tom- 
Jim-Jack. 

One is inclined to smile or laugh, 
from the first page to the last; and 
among the choicest caricatures in 
it, nothing can well be more droll 
than the account of the boxing- 
match, For Victor Hugo is by no 
means free from the foible of his 
less gifted and less informed coun- 
trymev ; and when he has a glim- 
mer of an idea on an unfamiliar 
subject, he discusses that subject 
with a solemn self-satisfaction which 
leaves nothing to desire. At the 
same time, as we need hardly add, 
this tissue of absurdities is in a 
measure redeemed by scenes-of ex- 
traordinary power and passages of 
singular beauty,—the storm, for 
example, in which the Comprachicos 
go to the bottom; and the parting 
of the charming blind girl Dea from 
her mutilated lover, the grinning. 
man. No being could more natur- 


ally provoke to ridicule than Gwyn- 
plaine; yet the. artificial absurdity 
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of his appearance, so irresistible to 
all but the blind girl, heightens the 
pathos of the scene. Gwynplaine 
has come back to Dea, who is 
dying from the shock of his dis- 


appearance. 


*** Dea,’ he says, ‘all’is arranged. 
We are going to be happy. Don’t 
drive me to despair. Dea! I have 
done nothing to you!’ 

“'These words were not spoken, but 
sobbed out. You felt in them a min- 
gling of prostration and revolt. There 
issued from the bosom of Gwynplaine 
a groan that would have drawn the 
doves to him, and a roar that would 
have made the lions shrink back, 

**Dea answered him ina voice more 
and more indistinct, pausing almost 
at every word. 

“* Alas, ’tis useless, my well-beloved ! 
I see you do what you can. An hour 
ago I was longing to die, now I desire 
it no longer. Gwynplaine, my adored 
Gwynplaine, how very happy we have 
been! God had placed you in my 
lite; He takes me away from yours. 
You will remember the green box, will 
you not? and your poor little blind 
Dea. You will remember that song 
of mine. Don’t forget the sound of 
my voice, and the way I used to say, I 
love you! I shall come back to tell 
you of it in the night when you are 
sleeping. We had found each other 
again, but the joy was too great: It 
had to come to an end immediately,’ ” 
Ke. 


If ‘L’Homme qui rit’ made us 


fear the veteran had _ outwritten 
himself, since the appearance of his 
admirable ‘ Quatre-vingt-treize,’ we 
have been eager for another novel 
from his pen. Yet ‘ Quatre-vingt- 
treize’ is all thought and action, 
with very little sentiment; and 
the most of’ the sentiment there is, 
is born either of masculine friend- 
ship, of the profound instincts of 
maternity, or of the rough devotion 
of a savage soldiery to.the helpless 
infants they have taken for their 
playthings. Strange to say, the 
nearest approach to a young and 
attractive female in the book is the 
vivandiére of a red battalion of 
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Paris. Nobody falls in love with 
anybody else; and Gauvain, the 
youthful and chivalrous hero, has 
given himself over to bis principles, 
his duty, and la patrie. At the 
same time there is no lack of 
interest, and the interest seldom 
flags. The scheme of the book is 
the development of the conflicting 
forces of the old régime and the 
Revolution. On the one side are 
loyalty and the haughty spirit of 
the feudal seigneuire embodied in 
Lantenac; on the other, progress 
and the cause of humanity, cham- 
pioned by Gauvain and the iron- 
souled Cimourdain. As for the 
rank and file of the combatants, 
they are but the pawns on the great 
chess-board, set in motion by the 
conflicting dictatorship of remote 
intelligences. The mass of the 
Royalists are directed by the 
émigrés, and by their English 
allies,—according to Victor Hugo; 
those of the Republicans by that 
terrible triumvirate in Paris, who 
hold their stormy meetings in a 
room in a café. It is true that 
Hugo, with some reason, endows 
the opposing armies with different 
degrees. of understanding. He 
makes the ignorant peasants stand 
desperately in their defence against 
the vindication of their actual inter- 
ests, with those blindly combative 
instincts that are in one sense 
bestial. While the Parisian re- 
eruits of the Republic of Terror 
have had their understandings en- 
lightened by the demagogues of the 
capital; and possibly they might 
act as they think for themselves, 
were it not for the pressure of a 
relentless discipline, and the pres- 
ence of those civil representatives, 
who are virtually the delegates of 
the guillotine. Yet, on the whole, 
we may honestly confess that he 
holds a fairly even balance. It is 
notin his nature to be unjust to 
loyalty and devotion, whatever may 
be the political ideas they advo- 
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eate; and his Marquis of Lantenac, 
when all has been said, is perhaps 
the most sublime figure in the pages 
of the novel, Here, too, his sub- 
ject is so comprehensive, that he 
can hardly avoid studying concen- 
tration. No one of his episodes can 
be condemned as irrelevant; and 
although those inevitable digressions 
of his may sometimes be tedious, 
yet they seldom fail to converge 
upon his points. 

He is in his element when he 
takes us on a survey of the ground 
that is covered by the strategy of 
that strange campaign. Such strong- 
holds as the forts of Brest and 
L’Orient were garrisoned by the 
forces of the Republic; but the real 
defences of Brittany lay in its 
trackless forests. Stretching for 
leagues on leagues in a tangle ‘of 
inextricable thickets, each of these 
had to be cerné and guarded, if the 
communications of the Republican 
advance were to be secured. You 
may say for once that you had a 
forest-war, that was waged by mine 
_and countermine. For additional 
security the peasant irregulars bur- 
rowed away below ground. Vast 
subterraneous caverns were exca- 
vated, and the issues from them 
were carefully and artistically sealed. 
The covert might be closely beaten 
without discovering a sign of an 
enemy; yet whenever the explor- 
ing force had withdrawn, the in- 
surgent leader had but to send 
round the signal, and the forest 
was swarming with armed men. 
The whole of the warfare was a 
heroic epic, where the assailants 
exposed themselves to mysterious 
dangers, with extermination for the 
inevitable penalty of their defeat. 
Nothing could be more ruthless 
than all the conditions; and their 
author elaborately shows how pas- 
sions had been embittered to the 
utmost. But his picture, which it 
must have been difficult indeed to 
overcharge, places the formidable 
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qualities of his gallant country- 
men in a far more powerful and 
effective liyht than those rhap- 
sodies in which it is his pleasure 
to indulge apropos of nothing in 
particular. 

He shows ‘himself'a master of 
contrast, too, in the studies of the 
three infants who play so conspicu- 
ous a part in the story. The most 
ferocious of the combatants, flushed 
with bloodshed and the thirst for 
revenge, submit themselves to the 
commanding power of helpless and 
unconscious innocence. Infants as 
they are, and the children of an 
ignorant peasant woman, he shows 
his affectionate experience of the 
childish nature by giving each a 
distinct individuality that interests. 
Listen, for example, to the frag- 
ments of talk of the hapless vivan- 
diére, who is treading on the very 
brink of her grave, as she threads 
her way through the thickets with 
the mother and the babes, 


“« «Come along, then, René-Jean.’ 

‘** Tt’s he all the same that keeps us 
back. He will be stopping to speak 
to all the littie peasant gitls one 
meets. Ca fait son homme.’ 

“* Dame, he’s close upon five.’ 

“*Dis-done, René-Jean, why did 
you speak to that little girl in the 
village?’ 

“A childish voice, the voice of a 
boy, answered— 

‘«* Because it’s somebody I know.’ 

“ The woman resumed— 

“* What! you know her?’ 

“* Yes,’ replied the little boy : ‘ for 

she gave me some beasts this morn- 
ing.’ 
“* Voila! qui est fort!’ exclaimed 
the woman. ‘ Here it’s only three days 
that we have been in the country. 
It’s no bigger than my first, et ca vous 
a déja@ une amoureuse!’” 


Then we have that inevitable 
scene in the tower of La Tourgue, 
where the babes waken on the 
morning of the conflagration from 
which they have so narrow an 
escape. The incident is long, but 
not a line too long to our fancy; 

















































but we can only extract one little bit 
of it, which may mean more or less 
according as it strikes the reader. 


“The two eldest, René-Jean and 
Gros-Alain, had paid no attention to 
the trampet and the clarion. They 
were absorbed in something else,—a 
wood-louse was in course of crossing 
the library. 

*« Gros-Alain saw it, and cried out— 
““*A beast!’ 

“ René-Jean ran up. 

“ Gros-Alain resumed, ‘ It bites.” 

“* Don’t hurt it,’ said René-Jean. 

“And both of them set to work to 
watch the passenger (passant). 

“ As for Georgette, she had finished 
her soup. She was looking after her 
brother.. René-Jean and Gros-Alain 
were in the recess of a window, stoop- 
ing down and serious over the wood- 
louse. Their foreheads touched, and 
their locks tumbled through each 
other’s. They held their breath in 
wonder, and regarded the insect, that 
had come to a stop and did not stir, 
anything but gratified by so much 
admiration. 

‘*Georgette, seeing her brothers in 
contemplation, longed to know what 
was the matter. It was far from easy 
getting to them ; however, she under- 
took it. The passage bristled with 
difficulties. There were lots of things 
lying ori the ground—footstools upset, 
piles of paper, packing-boxes unnailed 
and empty, trunks, heaps of one kind 
oranother, round which she must pick 
her way,—a whole archipelago of 
shoals. Georgette ventured it. She 
began by getting out of her cradle—the 
first labour. Then she engaged herself 
among the reefs, wound her way 
through the narrows, crawled between 
a couple of chests, passed over a pile 
of papers, clinging fast to one side, 
rolling over on the other,” &€., &e. 


It is the almost miraculous rescue 
of these children that gives us the 
measure of the grandeur of Lantenac, 
and excites a human sympathy in 
his fate. Hitherto admiration has 
been overpowered by repulsion. 
The veteran rowé become the terribie 
leader of guerillas, has scarcely re- 
deemed the fredaines of his youth 
and manhood by the prowess of his 
almost superhuman inflexibility. 
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His royalist principles are a fetish 
to which he sacrifices remorselessly, 
He does the greater violence to our 
sense of humanity, that he has 
chosen his own ancestrab domains 
as the theatre of some of his most 
ruthless actions. It is true that he 
is as regardless of his own life as of 
the lives of others; but, after all, 
almost as much can be said for nine- 
teen-twentieths of the rude peasants 
who have eagerly answered his call 
to arms. If he has a trace of ordi- 
nary humanity about him, as yet we 
have seen no sign of it. His only 
conceivable excuse must be, that 
he is the champion of a great 
but desperate cause, while he 
has satisfied himself that his only 
chance of victory lies in showing 
himself consistently relentless. All 
at once he is face to face with a 
dilemma. It rests with him, and 
with him alone, to save the lives 
of three innocetit children; but 
their salvation involves the sacrifice 
of himself. That. direct considera- 
tion weighs for nothing with him. 
But the sacrifice of himself is treason 
to the cause whose success seems 
inextricably bound up in his safety. 
Nay, more; should he show wall 
ness now and compromise his mis- 
sion, all the former deeds he has 
done on a principle, must change 
their character and become crimes 
that might have been avoided. ‘The 
conflict in that stern and conscien- 
tious nature is rather indicated than 
analysed. But there is short space 
left for decision, and the turmoil 
by which he was. agitated, must 
have been the more violent for its 
brevity. It is hard to say whether 
he showed himself consistent in the 
resolution he came to; but happily 
the most austere of men have their 
patigempent of gentleness ; and 
when Lantenac comes down through 
the flames holding the infants in 
his arms, we feel at once that the 
chief we had taken for a monster, 
has been brought within the pale of 
















our sympathies and the category of 
our fellow-creatures. 

His kinsman Gauvain, head of a 
younger branch of their house, the 
man of those new ideas to which he 
gives the humane interpretation of 
a chivalrous soldier, is what Lan- 
tenac might have been with a differ- 
ent training. By the ironie san- 
glante of the civil war the nephew 
is opposed in mortal combat to the 
uncle who had played with him as a 
boy. These old family memories have 
half faded from the recollections of 
the hard old worldling, though they 
are revived on occasion when he is 
taunting the other. Each of the 
chiefs proscribes the leader of the 
opposing forces—one with the cour- 
teous though cruel circumlocution 
of the aristocratic régime, the other 
with the blunt abruptness of the 
executioners of the Republic. And 
probably, though Gauvain is ill- 
regarded at Paris on account of his 
clemency, and though he has only 
been left in his command because of 
his skill and daring, he would have 

iven effect to the bloody letter of 

Fis proclamation had Lantenac come 
into his hands by the ordinary 
chances of war. But when Lan- 
tenac falls a victim to a sublime 
impulse of unexpected humanity, 
the situation is abruptly changed. 
Cimourdain had made the seizure, 
and Lantenac himself had approved 
it; and convictions of his strict 
duty would have made Gouvain piti- 
less. But he is placed in turn in a 
position very similar to that of his 
uncle ; and in spite of convictions 
and scruples of duty, his chivalrous 
compassion {speaks to him impera- 
tively. One can conceive the dra- 
matic situations that arise out of 
the complication. Gauvain assists 
his uncle’s escape, and offers him- 
self as the scapegoat to Cimour- 
dain, who represents the justice of 
the inexorable Republic. Cimour- 
dain’s position is even more painful 
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than that of cither of the others, 
He would gladly give his. life for 
his darling pupil, but that, unhap- 
pily, is impossible. On the con- 
trary, he sends to announce the 
impending execution to the heads 
of the Republic at Paris even before 
the. court-martial bas assembled. 
His voice gives the casting vote that 
decides the sentence he has antici- 
pated. Then he visits Gouvain in 
the condemned cell, where they 
hold philosophical converse on 
political affairs, without an darriére- 
pensée of bitterness on either side 
as each feels that dvaynn is weighing 
on him, and that (this heart-rending 
affliction was not to have been 
avoided. And then it is that on 
the morrow, on the discharge of the 
firing - party, Cimourdain puts an 
end to his existence. 

No one but a profound student of 
the human mind, and a thinker who 
is a master of the eloquence of 
language, could have handled so. 
difficult a theme without inviting 
discomfiture. 
treading on the edge of an abyss,. 
where a single slip or false step 
might have landed him in a bathos: 
of melodrama, But, as we have. 
remarked at the outset, he is capable 
of tours de force, which would pre- 
pare inevitable failure for ordinary 
talents; and in this instance, at 
least, his success has justified his: 
daring. To borrow a favourite idea: 
of his own, he is unquestionably 
one of the Titans of literature. 
When he breaks down, it is either 
from carelessness or on a principle,. 
or from the over-confidence that is 
born of the consciousness of his. 
strength. Like many men of 
genius, he has the conviction of a 
mission, in which he must be in- 
stant-in season and out of season ;. 
and, unhappily, instead of confining 
himself to the limits of his art, he 
will expend himself in Titanic ex- 
ertions to set the world in order. 

N 
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PAULINE.—PART VII. 
WALES. 


CHAPTER XXV.—AGREE TO DIFFER. 


“Ttis the Soul that sees; the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the Mind 


ad e8 ; 


And thence delight disgust, or cool indifference rise. 2 
joyful, 


When minds are 


then we look around, 


And what is seen is all on fairy ground ; 
Again they sicken, and on every view 
Cast their own dull and melancholy hue. 


Tuers is a certain old-fashioned 
inp, set down in’ a warm and shel- 
tered spot among the valleys o 
northern Wales. 

It is a quaint, still, sunny spot, 
dear to lovers of the romantic and 
the picturesque. 

Two broad and beautiful streams 
unite beneath its windows, spanned 
here and there by arches of dark 
grey stone; cottages nestle along 
the banks; and the village, which 
straggles in a desultory fashion to 
the left, is enclosed on every side 
by thickly wooded heights. 

These had never showed more 
tich in foliage, more lovely in the 
varied tints of early spring, than 
they did on one Saturday evening 
at the close of the second week in 
May, when we now take up our 
tale. 

The sun was sinking in a bright 
and peaceful glow, betokening a 
continuance of the fine weather, 
which had already lasted for some 
weeks, to the dismay of anxiously 
foreboding husbandmen, but to the 
great enjoyment of all who had no 
agricultural interests at stake. 

So dry a season had rarely been 
known; and the only visitors to 
the inn who could bring forward a 
grievance, were such fishers as had 
been foolish, or heedless, or ignorant 
enough to dream of indulging in the 
sport which, on former occasions, 
had lured them thither. 





Our feelings still upon our views attend, 
And their own natures to the objects lend.""—Crasse. 


The water had not risen to fishi 
trim for weeks; and now trickl 
lazily over the rocks, and made onl 
a feint of bubbling in the hollows, 
where, during the winter months, 
it had raved and thundered. 

Artists were more fortunate—their 
riches were only too abundant. 

A background of pale mountains, 
set in silvery haze, was to be had, 
turn where they might; and what 
was wanted further for a wondrous 
foreground, than glancing network 
of sunshine cast over cliffs half 
smothered in foliage? Every shade 
of colour from the deep blue-green 
of the pine, to the emerald prickles 
of the larch and the 
of the oak, was flickering there; 
whilst beneath the intruder’s feet, 
and spreading themselves every- 
where over the newly sprung grass, 
hyacinths, violets, and primroses 
blossomed into masses of blue and 
yellow mist. 

Daylight was beginning to wane 
on the evening in question, as an 
open travelling carriage, somewhat 
shabbily appointed and drawn by 
hacks, was leisurely traversing the 
highroad leading towards the village. 

It contained two ladies, one of 
whom, reclining far back upon the 
cushions, exhibited frequent signs 
of weariness and impatience, as 


point after point of the landscape — 


was passed, without any indications 
that their journey was near its end. 
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“ These roads are really very tire- 
some,” she exclaimed repeatedly to 
her companion, “I don’t think I 
ever saw such roads in my life! 
One can never see beyond the next 
turning ; it is up and down, up and 
down, the whole way. I had in- 
dulged in a hope that the top of 
this terribly long hill would bring 
us in sight of a farm-house or inn, 
or something——even a church,” 
with a sigh, “would be—well, it 
would not do much for us, certain- 
ly, for I am exhausted, quite ; and 
so must you be, poor child—but 
still, it would be better than these 
dreary «wilds, without a human 
habitation. How far off do you 
imagine we are still! A mile? Oh 
dear, I wish that were all! I am 
certain, positive, that we have many, 
many wailes still before us. A mile? 
My dear, what could you have been 
thinking off Do you take what 
that man says? I doubt much if 
he even knows the way. Now that 
I think of it, it would vot in the 
least surprise me to find that we 
had taken the wrong turning. 
Suppose we have! What are we 
todo? Speak, child; it makes me 
quite nervous, We cannot go back 
among those frightful moorlands ; 
we really cannot——it is growing 
late——” 

“Don’t be afraid,” replied the 
other, cheerfully. “Do you see 
that this valley is just going to 
meet another, and pass into one ? 
and that the road is keeping close 
to the river? and ‘ 

“And what of that,” said ber 
companion, “ What does it signify 
if we are in one valley, or two, 
or a hundred? Iam tired of val- 
leys. These trees are a pleasant 
shade, but, depend upon ‘it, we 
shall not have them long; we shall 
emerge——” 

“ At our destination,” cried the 

ounger lady, pointing triamphant- 
y in front. “I knew it was in a 















wood, and I knew it was where two 
rivers meet; and that was what I 
meant by showing you the signs you 
could not interpret, dear auntie. 
See, here is the village close at 
hand.” 

“Indeed! I could not have be- 
lieved it,” responded the complain- 
ant, upright in a moment, and re- 
stored to curiosity and good-humour. 
“This is a charming surprise, 
Actually at our feet ! ho could 
have dreamt of a little enchanted 
nook being so completely hidden, 
that one is in the midst of it before 
Why, it was not even that 
mile away we disputed about, was 
it? Certainly,” with a laugh of 
pleasure, “we have no need to speak 
to our good driver about taking the 
wrong way. He has done very well 
—very well indeed; we are in ex- 
cellent time for dinner, and I shall 
take care he has something more 
than his charge for: driving us so 
comfortably. It was better, much 
better, than if he had hurried the 
poor, good horses; for then, after 
all, we should only have arrived too 
soon! Now, all is right, and we 
will think no more of the perils of 
the way.” 

Her spirits and volubility in- 
creased every moment. 

“ Tt is actually further off than it 
looks, however,” she commented. 
“ How odd!” . It seemed far away, 
when it was in reality near; and now 
it recedes from us, when we are al- 
most touching it. Surely,” in alarm, 
“we are not about to plunge into 
this never-ending wood again |” 

It was but a momentary appre- 
hension; they turned a comer and 
the village lay before them. 

“T am glad for your sake we are 
here,” said the other traveller, as 
their pace quickened t> a brisk trot ;, 
“but, for my own, I wish we might 

on for a long, long time like this, 

wish we need not go in doors to- 
night, What I should like would 
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be to encamp by the side of one of 
those dark ls down there, with 
the waterfall to lull me to sleep, 
and the sun upon my face to wake 
me in the morning. How sweet 
the scent of the larches is! And 
how beautiful that cloudless sky !” 

“Yes, my dear, yes,” replied her 
companion, opening her reticule, 
and searching among its contents. 
“ As you say, beautiful—quite. I 
hope I am not very dusty and dirty, 
am I? One would not wish to 
drive up to such a nice-lookin 
place an absolute fright! Not but 
what a veil is a protection. You 
are burnt, my love, a great deal 
more than I, for want of one—a 
little sunburn is not unbecoming, 
however, to brunettes, as you know, 
no doubt ; for blondes it is different 
altogether—a fair skin tanned is 
horrible, However, this veil, which 
is, as you see, double gossamer, has 
prevented that, I hope. Is my 
shawl tolerably straight? What a 
very nice little town! Quite a town. 
Railway station, church, everything 
comfortable. We shall do very well 
here, for the Sunday ; very well in- 
deed, What do you say? Oh, 
charming! yes, a delightful drive, and 
the scenery is enchanting—no other 
word for it. But still, one does 
get a little tired, you know, and 
hungry. Which is the inn, I won- 
der? That large grey house, shaded 
by creepers? Yes, we are going to 
stop, Iam sure. I hope it may be, 
for it looks most substantial.” 

She was not responded to. The 
other traveller was leaning forward 
intent on something different. 

“That cannot be a nightingale,” 
said she, musing. “I don’t sup- 
= they come so far north as this. 
t can only be a fine, deep-toned 
blackbird.” 

“ Wetherell tells me there is a 
table @héte, and everything done 
most correctly. Only women-ser- 
vants, too. Odd, is it not?” 


Paes Be 
; 


“Ty Se 
ays 





'“Listen to the cuckoos! One 
has started another, and they are 
answering each other across the 
river. What a bright, hopeful, 
spring-like sound it is !” 

Mrs. Wyndham.—* Ah! here we 
are! And that is the landlady, I 
suppose !” 

Pauline.—“ Good-bye, cuckoos !” 

The inn fulfilled all that had 
been said in its praise, and that 
was a great deal. It was clean, 
comfortable, quiet ; good rooms were 
secured to our travellers, and the 
cookery was excellent. 

Mrs, Wyndham was in the best 
of humours. % 

She commended everything. She 
did not know when she had been in 
so nice a place, certainly not for a 
very long time. The furniture was 
unexceptionable ; the pictures on 
the walls, gems; the servants the 
most attentive, respectful, and con- 
siderate she had ever met with. 

“We shall do very well here, my 
dear—very well indeed, I think. We 
will breakfast at the public table 
to-morrow, as it is Sunday, to avoid 
giving trouble; and we will go to 


that nice little church afterwards, 


Go to bed early: don’t sit up, Pau- 
line; don’t lose your ‘ beauty sleep,’ 
my dear. Neither you nor I can 
do without that, you know. Your 
room is next mine, is it not? And 
they both look to the front, as this 
one does. We were quite in luck 
to get such rooms, for the inn is 
full, Wetherell says. There are 
more people expected to-night, be- 
sides. A man rode in just now, to 
i so. From the Chester Races, 

etherell says. Where they are 
to be put, I cannot imagine; for 
quict as the place seems now, it was 
all alive with people an hour ago. 
Gone to their ‘rooms, probably. 
They appeared to be coming in 
from all quarters about ten o’clock. 
This is really a perfect little para- 
dise of a place! So glad we found 
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it out, and for Sunday, too! Well, 








good night, love—I’m off!” 

A few minutes afterwards she 
popped in, again. 

“Sure you don’t want anything, 
Pauline? Wetherell will attend to 
you, remember, precisely as she 
does to me. She has unpacked for 
you, comfortably? And you have 
really everything? Then don’t sit 
up longer, my dear, and be sure to 
Jock the outer door. This door is 
mine, remember, So convenient 
having rooms opening into each 
other! I would leave the door 
ajar, but you prefer having your 
window open, and one must beware 
of draughts.” 

She retired at last, and in half 
an hour all was quiet in the adjoin- 
ing chamber. 

Pauline leaned out 
broad window-sill. 

There was scarcely a sound to 
interfere with the low monotonous 
gurgle of the waters beneath ; scarce- 
ly a movement throughout the dim 


over her 


. and hushed atmosphere. 


Birds had ceased to sing, and 
were asleep on their roosts; cattle 
and sheep had nestled down among 
the high grass of the meadow; and 
only here and there a wayfarer 
trudged along the footpath, 

At length even the sound of 
casual footsteps died away, and 
silence prevailed over all. 

The scene was one to attune a 
pious mind to devotion, and the 









CHAPTER XXVI.—TRAVELLERS MEETING, 


“ Athwart the swinging branches cast, 
Soft rays of sunshine pour, 
Then comes the fearful None blast— 






solitary watcher from her window 
owned its tranquillising influence. 

Her heart was at rest with God, 
at with all the world. 

© sighs nor regrets intruded, no 
anxious cares were suffered to assail, 

A strange happiness filled her 
soul, and su every subject on 
which her fancy rested. 

With comfort, hope, and simple 
trustfulness she thought of her bro- 
ther, her aunt, all whom she knew, 

She could not fear nor forebode, 
Her own life seemed almost too fair 
and pleasant, so wonderfully had 
its roughnesses been smoothed, its 
sharp edges been softened. 

Where were the wild and foolish 
dreams that once had threatened to 
disturb its even tenor? 
buried, and forgotten, thank God! 

To Him her spirit rose in pure 
and holy communion, the while 
grand old psalms of praise floated 
across her. memory, and found an 
echo in her swelling bosom, 

And there took possession of her 
heart a great Love, casting out all 
other loves, and a great Peace that 
trouble and sorrow move not, 

Yea, soft and tender was - the 
touch of the Everlasting Arms; and 
yet, methinks, in that quiet hour, 
they were girding sword and buck- 
ler, making ready with shield and 
breastplate. 

She, knowing it not, was arming 
for the fight, and the time was at 
hand, 


rea jon Behe i - erage eaves, fall fast— 
. ‘Itis 
7 Nive can Looe. no more !’ *—LoneFELLow. 


It was dark ere Pauline rose to 
withdraw, and as she paused for a 
moment to let down the blind of 
her window for the night, the souad 


of carriage-wheels and horses’ feet 
approaching at a great pace, over 
the hard highroad, fell upon her 
ear. 
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With this was presently inter- 
mingled voices, snatches of song, 
and noisy laughter, grating harsbly 
upon the peaceful solemnity of the 
scene, 

The carriage whirled to the door. 

It was immediately beneath her 
bedroom ; and as the travellers pro- 
ceeded to alight with the confidence 
of expected guests, she concluded 
they could be none other than those 
whose messenger her aunt’s maid 
had overheard engaging rooms for 
the night. 

Such an arrival was too late to be 
agreeable, even had the party been 
composed of sober-minded and con- 
siderate people; but in the present 
instance, the bustle of greeting in- 
separable from an inn, was magni- 
fied into more of a tumult than 
was in keeping with the time and 
place. 

Orders issued every instant at 
the full pitch of rollicking voices, 
interlarded with asseverations, jests, 
and nicknames not always polite, 
indicated that there were no ladies 
present; and the free joviality of all, 
pointed further to a party of plea- 
sure, of which some, at least, were 
under thé influence of liquor. 
Their spirits were at excitement 
pitch. 

Luggage was missing, servants 
were backward, blunders were, it 
appeared, rife; but whatever might 
be the cause of the disturbance, it 

roduced, and was settled by, a 


augh 

Baie there was the sound of a 
fall; and the merriment increased 
prodigiously. 

“ Asleep ?” There was a shout. 

“ Asleep?” “Who is asleep ?” 
“Nonsense!” “Did you throw 
him out?” “ He’s not awake yet !” 
from each in turn. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” from all. 

Then followed a feminine remon- 
strance. “Come now, gentlemen !” 
and tittering from the doorstep. 


At last the vehicle was slowly 
dragged round to the stables, and 
the rioters were prevailed upon to 
go indoors. 

There was a lull. Supper was 
being served, and in the quiet in- 
terval the weary girl overhead fell 
asleep. 

She dreamt she was dancing again 
at Elsie’s Highland Harvest-home. 

Again she heard the shuffling, 
scuffling, stamping of many feet, the 
shouting, and, above all, the twang- 
ing of dance music. 

Again she saw by her side a mo- 
tionless figure, and felt the first chill 
touch of a fear that, ere tlie night 
was over, had deepened into a cer- 
tainty. 

That cruel night ! 

She moaned and muttered in her 
sleep. 

Louder came the notes of mirth, 
and still more distinctly, as her eyes 
unclosed, 

She was awake, and still she 
heard them. 

Some one was speaking to her. - 
It was Mrs. Wyndham, who stood 
in the doorway between the two 
rooms, uncertain whether to retreat 
or advance. 

“My dear child, I would not 
wake you for the world! Are you 
awake? If you are,—eh? can you 
sleep through all this? “JZ can’t. 
What a dreadful noise ! How shame- 
ful to allow such a noise! It is as 
bad in my room as it is here, I 
assure you. They must be dancing 
in a large hall underneath, or it 
could not be heard so distinctly in 
both rooms. Do, my dear Pauline, 
tell me what to do! How shall 
we put a stop to it ?” 

“T don’t suppose we can, auntie.” 
Pauline sat up, with tong, brown, 
plaited hair falling over her shoul- 
ders, and drowsily regarded her 
visitor. “I don’t think we can do 
anything, now that it is so late. 
They will stop svon, I daresay. It 
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must be those people who arrived 
so late, and who have not gone to 
bed yet.” 

“ My dear, it is dreadful! They 
ought to go to bed! They ought to 
be made to go to bed! Past two 
o'clock in the morning—Sunday 
morning, too—it is abominable, 
perfectly abominable! It ought not 
to be permitted! My dear Pauliae, 
are you really asleep again ?” 

“Ah, yes; I’m afraid I am, 
auntie. I cannot keep, awake. If 
I—could—do—anythin y 

“ We can speak aboutit, my love. 
We can, and we really should, for 
the sake of others, say something. 
People have no right to think only 
of their own convenience; and that 
every one in this large house should 
be deprived of rest—should be at 
the mercy of a set of ill-mannered, 
disreputable creatures—is not to be 
borne! I don’t approve of this inn 
at all, now. I shall get no sleep 
to-night, and not be fit to be seen 
to-morrow. Pauline !” 

No answer. 

“She is actually over again. That 
is rather hard; she might have 
felt for me a little... Young girls are 
selfish, somehow; not that Pauline 
is so very young,—I thought I 
should have had some sympathy, if 
nothing else.” 

She then concluded to take a glass 
of water. 

The bottle clinked against the 
tumbler, and the tumbler rattled 
against the basin; a chair fell over ; 
worse than all, she hit her bead a 
pretty smart rap against the open 
door, for the flickering moonshine 
afforded only a partial and uncertain 
light. 

Pauline turned in her sleep. 

(“She will surely wake now,” 
considered the unfortunate lady.) 
“ Pauline, my dear.” 

“ Whoo—oop !” from below. 

“Wretches!” ejaculated . Mrs. 
Wyndham, with the comfort of 












thorough exasperation, “they have 
awakened you goin, my poor child, 
and now you will get no more sleep 
to-night, and neither shall I!” 

Saying which, she sat down to 
exclaim, lament, and conjecture, 
until at length the music, after 
breaking off fitfully, and being re- 
newed with vigour several times 
in succession, finally ceased; and 
only the hum of voices was dis- . 
tinguishable at intervals, when 
these were raised above ordinary 
pitch. 

This was endurable, and better 
than this could not be expected. 

Mrs. Wyndham retired, and slum- 
ber again visited the eyes of Pauline, 
who, truth to tell, had been more 
weary of her aunt’s presence and 
complaints than of ail the other 
torments of the night. 

Others, however, as well as our 
travellers, had smarted under these. 

“This won’t do, you know,” said 
a stout elderly gentleman, during 
breakfast on the following morning. 
““We must have this looked into, 
I could. hardly get to sleep the 
whole night.” 

“Nor I’? “Nor 1” 

Several others said the same. 

Such a disturbance was intoler- 
able, and a repetition of it must be 
prevented at all costs. 

Who were the offenders? And 
what was the meaning of such a 
disgraceful revel ? 

The maids were humble, and ex- 
prpetesys and it was plain they 

ad not regarded the affair with the 

disfayour which was its due. (In 
fact, they had participated in the 
sport, and enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely.) 

The gentlemen, they said, had 
been at the races, and they were 
full of spirits, and they would not 
be quiet. They had only run down 
for the day, just for a frolic. There 
was nothing wrong “ whatever” 
(in the pretty Welsh accent), 
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“IT dou’t know what yon call 
wrong,” replied the head and front 
of the complainants, aware that he 
carried an overwhelming majority 
with him; “bunt all I can say is, 
that if such a detestable riot is to 
occur again, rather than stay here to 
endure it—Sunday though it be— 
you must furnish me and my party 
with carriages, and we will take our 
- leave at once.” 

He had all the best rooms; 4nd, 
like Mrs. Wyndham, was only at- 
tending the public meal out of con- 
sideration. Accordingly, great was 
the alarm caused by so dire a threat. 

The carriages? Oh, he would 
not need the carriages whatever! 
The gentlemen—they had their own 
carriage ; and it was ordered that 
evening, and they would be off im- 
mediately—that was, before night. 

Oh, they were very well known 
gentlemen—very well known in- 
deed. They were the 8, and 
they were on their way to the 
Castle. 

“Well, well,” with impatient 
disregard of the name held in such 
high estimation, “whatever they 
are, it matters not to us, Order 
and decency are expected in a place 
of this kind; and if you receive 
visitors who will not conform to 
the ordinary usages of society, such 
of us as are accustomed to see these 
maiptained will withdraw our coun- 
tenance. You may rest assured of 
that.” 

“A vulgar man, my dear,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Wyndham to her niece, 
“I wish he had not taken it up. 
All that was required was a quiet 
word to the landlady; it would 
have been amply sufficient without 
this bluster.” 

The bluster, however, was not 
without its effect. Assurances were 
given over and over again, that no 
further annoyance need be antic¢i- 
pated. The gentlemen, they were 
quite quiet this morning ; they were 
going down to bathe in the river, 


and they would not disturb any- 
body. 

Breakfast over, the little church- 
bell tinkled its summons to morning 
service. 

The door next our travellers’ 
sitting-room burst open as Pauline 
passed, and was then banged, amid 
a scuffle and jlaughter, but she 
escaped down the staircase without 
seeing anything of those within. 

Her aunt was waiting, and they 
set out together. 

Mrs. Wyndham 
ey 

“ My dear, you look very nice— 
very nice. That bonnet just suits 
you. So simple, too; so suitable 
for the little church! Who are 
those people in front of us, I won- 
der? No one very particular; their 
dress makes one sure of that. I 
hope they will not sit near us; if I 
were to have that head before my 
eyes it would put me into a perfect 
fidget. Preposterous! Is it not? 
And for a place like this—a little 
country spot—for which one ought 
not to dress up at all/ Not to ap- 
pear to have dressed, at all events. 
-One ought to have the effect of hav- 
ing slipped into a little bonnet and 
scarf; all that one had room for. 
That woman is en grande tenue! 
Nothing could be in worse taste.” 

* Yes,” said Pauline. 

She had fallen into the habit of 
not hearing one word in ten that 
fell from her aunt’s lips. 

“T thought, my love,” continued 
the amiable monitor, “of giving 

ou a little hint on this subject. 
t might not have occurred to you, 
although I see that it has, and I 
am rejoiced to see it—but really a 
nice perception on points such as 
these is given to few. It is in 
trifles that a woman ought to shine, 
Pauline. That,” gloomily regarding 
the Iuckless robe on which her text 
was founded, “is, as any one might 
perceive, a féte dress, Had it been 
mine, nothing would have induced 


surveyed her 
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me to make such an unsuitable dis- 
play. To be sure,” with deepening 
dissatisfaction, “ Wetherell might 
have found something for me a 
little better than this! Wetherell’s 
judgment is not altogether to be 
depended upon. Although, indeed, 
I had no idea it was so faded whep 
she laid it out.” —_ 

“Faded? Oh, it has not faded 
much.” 

“Has it not? But it is certainly 
shabby. However, one would al- 
ways prefer being underdressed to 
being overdressed. It is nothing 
to be underdressed—nothing. It 
merely argues a desire to pass un- 
noticed ; in fact it acts as a sort of 
incognito. Dear me! are all those 
people going to church ?” 

They had met another stream of 
villagers, and a*wagonette contain- 
ing several gaily dressed ladies drove 
past. 

“TI certainly did not expect such 
a congregation,” observed’ Mrs. 
Wyndham, only half pleased. “ This 
is an extraordinary place. At first 
sight it would appear to be buried 
in the wilds, and now we are in the 
midst of a perfect concourse of 


‘people! Well, I am quite satisfied 


that I was in the right to come 
thus to church; but for dinner, 
if you think Wetherell has carried 
out my ideas rather too strictly, we 
might make a little change. Al- 
though it is only an early dinner— 
a sort of luncheon—still that might 
pass, It is quite en régle to change 
for luncheon when one has been out 
before. And,” with reviving spir- 
its, “if noticed, it would serve to 
mark only the more distinctly my 
disapprobation of dressing up for 
church. What do you think?” 

“T think you look very nice.” 

“ Wetherell could get me out 
another in a minute.” 

“Could she ?” 

“You might at least give an 
opinion, my dear.” 
Mrs. Wyndham was vexed. No- 








thing hurt her more than a suspi- 
cion that she had been thought 
frivolous. 

“Tam sure,” she continued, with 
the same shade of annoyance on her 
brow, “no one cares less than I do 
about such matters. If I had only 
myself to think about; but for the 
sake of others I really consider it is 
one’s duty to be a little particular.” 

Pauline confessed her fault. She 
had been giving her attention to— 
to—the folly of sweeping a dusty 
road with yards of fresh muslin— 
among other thin 

Her aunt was delighted. 

So that was it! Certainly such 
a sight was sufficient to distract 
any one’s attention. She hoped her 
own train was out of the way; but 
it did not signify (carelessly), as 
she believed she should change it 
when she went in. She would be 
more comfortable in something 
cooler. 

“We are in good time,” said 
Pauline, as they approached the 
door. “ Where shall we sit? There 
appears to be plenty of room.” 

“Choose a back seat, then, my 
love. Let us be quite away from 
all those people we have been 
looking at. I think I always say 
my prayers better in a back seat, 
Pauline,” whispered the poor wo- 
man, plaintively. “You are differ- 
ent, dear, Your head is full of 
better things, and you are not di- 
verted from them, as I am. You 
must try to help me, child, for I 
need it.” 

“Dear aunt,” said Pauline, 
greatly touched, and scarcely know- 
ing how to reply, “so gladly—most 
gladly, I mean ere is a seat 
close at hand.” And she opened 
the pew-door, relieved that no fur- 
ther response was needed. 

The sun was at its height as the 





‘ worshippers issued once more into 


the open air; and so sultry was the 
heat, that many lingered to enjoy 
the shade cast by a row of over- 
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hanging boughs on their way back 
to the inn. 

At the door lounged the young 
men, who had returned from the 
river, breakfasted, and were now in- 
haling cigars. 

“There they are!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wyndham, deserying them 
with a woman’s quickness, “There 
are those—— Dear me! what 
nice-looking}—— I cannot under- 
stand their behaviour last night. 
I thought we should have seen 
clowns |” 

“Set of scamps!” muttered a 


CHAPTER XXVIL—IN THE 


voice behind. 
utable ” 

So much reached the ladies’ ears, 

Pauline, not inclined to confront 
the subjects of such unfavourable 
criticism, averted her eyes from the 
doorway, and fixed them on out- 
ward objects. 

Following her aunt’s lead, how- 
ever, she was about to enter, when 
a sudden movement among the 
group, and a loud exclamation of 
her name, made her stop short, 

She turned, and found herself 
face to face with Blundell. 


“ Dissipated, disrep- 


VALLEY OF THE LLUGWY. 


** Dost thou not know I am a wayward man, 
Sallen by fits ?’—Erawa.p. 


She knew him in a moment. 

He was altered. He was stouter, 
redder, than he had been. There 
was a dash of grey on each temple. 
There was a something ;—but, in 
spite of all—perhaps rather because 
of ali—he was even more remark- 
able -looking than he had been 
before. 

She would bave known him in a 
crowd—have known him anywhere. 

As it was, in this quiet place, 
their eyes met with a flash of in- 
stantaneous recognition. A few 
dizzy moments—a voice in her ears 
—and then—she passed on, 

Met at last! And such a meet- 
ing! 
The bold look, the swaggering 
attitude, the contemptuous negli- 
gence of dress and demeavour—oh, 
how her heart throbbed ! 

She speak to him? She respond 
to his leap forward and exclamation 
of her name? 

She permit him to take her hand? 
Detain her? 

No, indeed ! 

Not a smile—not a moment’s 
hesitation, after that first involun- 
tary halt. She will not vouchsafe 
him a word. 


Up and down -sher room. she 
paces, with clasped hands and qui- 
vering breath. The door is locked. 
She has secured a moment’s quict 
and the wretched comfort of being 
free from prying observation. 

Blundell? Could it be Blundell ? 

Were those Blundell’s eyes? was 
that Blundell’s voice? In the same 
spot, under the same roof, they had 
stood and confronted each other, - 
and he had spoken ! 

Oh! not he, but some vile im- 
postor, miserable changeling! When 
had he that insolent air, that 
flushed brow, that inflamed glance? 

It cannot, it shall not be Blun- 
dell! 

He, for whom she had wept and 
prayed, and shamed herself in her 
own eyes! 

For whose sake she had stormed 
in secret indignation at the calumny, 
the slander, the injustice which had 
fastened on his name ! 

Had not that very name been 
dear to her? 

Had she not hungered even to 
hear it reproached, albeit every syl- 
lable stabbed her heart, rather than 
not hear it at all? 

How quick she had been to de- 
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tect covert allusions, when he was 
their object! How ready in guess- 
ing, where his form would have 
supplied a blank! 

Now, then, she knew why, that 
morning, there had vibrated through 
the thin partition of their rooms a 
sound which had strangely awak- 
ened her memory, yet troubled her 
to discover why. 

She had divined no reason for it. 

The husky voice of a late sleeper, 
demanding brandy ere he could rise 
—was that like any one she knew ? 

‘Most unlike Blundell.. * 

It had been a trick of speech—a 
something in the accent. 

She had smiled—had sighed to 
think how easily his image could 
be conjured up. 

That sigh was now a groan. That 
image had been slain by force. 

Blundell—Aer Blundell—was no 
more. 


Pauline did not leave her room 


till evening. 
A headache, she said, detained 


her. She would lie down, needed - 


no attention. 

“Those noisy people are to leave 
about nine o’clock,” said her aunt, 
coming in. “None of them ap- 
peared at the table @héte, and 
I understand they have ordered 
dinner for themselves at seven. 
So, you see, we might just as well 
have had our little private dinner, 
as not; and you, poor child, might 
have been tempted to eat something. 
If one ever tries not to give trouble 
at these places, some one else is sure 
to reap the benefit. I made a 
mews of going down to that early 

reakfast, tired though I was; and 
then, when we came back from 
church, at nearly one o’clock, there 
was the débris of a great meal not 
begun to be cleared away! In a 
sitting-room to the right. The door 
was open as we passed, Did you 
not notice? Hot dishes too, for I 
saw the covers! This dress looks 









more respectable, does it not, Pau- 
line? It was absolutely necessary to 
change, I assure you, for some one 
trampled upon me as we came in— 
oh, I told you, I think! So very 
rude! He never offered the slight- 
est apology: he was staring at some 
one else; I should have imagined it 
was you, if I had not seen you took 
no notice. But, really, I was quite 
annoyed. I am afraid they are a 
dissipated set of young men.’ It 
was one of them, you know, who did 
it, and there they are sitting at the 
window now, playing cards. I saw 
them as I passed by. Well, I have 
ordered up a cup of tea for you, 
love; and now I am going to take 
a little rest myself. How hot this 
room is! What do you say to a 
little stroll after your tea? It 
would do you good. It is so sad 
that you should miss the whole of 
this lovely day !” 

Pauline pondered. 

She longed togo. The balmy air 
outside would soothe and calm her, 
but her aunt’s tittle-tattlh—— 

“T don’t feel equal to a walk 
myself,” said that lady, innocently. 
“T think my best plan will be to 
he down and try to get a little nap, 
now that the house is quiet. By- 
and-by I may perhaps put on a 
shaw] and peep out. But don’t 
think about me, Pauline. Don’t 
wait for me. Let us be indepen- 
dent of each other. 1 shall watch 
that party depart. They amuse 
me. And I feel quite good tem- 
— towards them, now that I 

ow we are to be rid of their com- 
pany before night.” 

“I shall not come back before 
they go, then,” said Pauline, 
“ After which, shall I come in and 
fetch you ?” 

Yes, that would do perfectly. 
Her aunt would be found in the 
sitting-room. 

At seven o’clock Pauline recon- 
noitred. 

The private dinner was being 
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carried up, there was a slight bustle 
among the attendants, and then the 
door was shut. 

She stole down-stairs, intending 
to turn to the left and explore a 
mountain track which had come 
under her notice on their way home 
from church. 

By taking this turn she would 
not run the risk of being seen. 

Here too, she would be safe from 
any chance encounter, whatever di- 
rection the departing travellers took. 

It was well planned. 

In crossing the hall, however, 
an opening door startled her, and 
in the confusion of escaping, she 
darted across the very window she 
most wished to avoid! 

It was wide open, and the clatter 
of dishes, and voices within, could 
be heard. 

But he was scarcely likely to have 
noticed her, and she could not ima- 
gine why she should care, if he had. 

Still she preferred not to retrace 


her steps, not to cross the window: 


again; another footpath could be 
found. 

Or stay, she would go down to 
the river. She would go over the 
picturesque old ivied bridge, and 
wander up the other side. 

Groups of quiet-looking people, 
tempted by the warmth of the even- 
ing, were strolling up and down the 
village. Fathers and mothers, with 
their little ones; sweethearts link- 
ed arm in arm; Sunday-school 
children in clusters, 

Several of her fellow-occupants 
of the inn were likewise indulging 
in a ramble; and following some of 
these, she crossed the bridge, and 
passing a pretty watermill, at which 
they stopped to look, pursued her 
way up the river-side. 

The party followed ; a clergyman 
and two ladies. 

She could hear their voices be- 
hind, as she walked quietly on, 
subdued and refreshed by the sweet 
influences around her; and after 


traversing rather more than a mile, 
she considered that here it would 
be well to stay awhile. 

The footpath turned again, into 
the wood, and probably rejoined 
the highroad a little higher up the 
banks. 

As she halted, those behind did. 
the same. 

They had reached the spot most 
tempting to lovers of seenery. They 
had gone down, as she had, to the 
brink of the water, and were re- 
marking to each other on the beau- 
ties around. 

Presently she observed them, 
with satisfaction, settling down 
upon the rocks. 

‘Books were being pulled out, and 
they were choosing comfortable 
seats, evidently with a view to re- 
maining where they were, for some 
little time. 

“That will do very well,” reflect- 
ed Pauline. “I shall keep those 
people in sight. I shall dog their 
footsteps going back. This is a 
lonely place, and good company at 
just that distance is desirable. I 
will sit down too, as soon as I have 
had one look round this point.” 

Accordingly she stepped forward, 
a scarlet shawl rendering her a 

lt spot of colour among the 
fie ering greens,—and stood mo- 
tionless for several minutes, 

Her ‘brow bared to the evening 
air, her shawl thrown off, and hang- 
irg on her arm—all in white she 
stood, and Blundell was looking at 
her. He had been looking at her 
for some time. - 

The first emotion which rushed 
with almost sickening force over 
Pauline’s mind when she turned 
and saw him, was a sense of the 
same thing having happened before. 

Then, true, it was she who had 
startled him ; now, it was she who 
was startled. 

But was this all the difference ? 

What she might have done, had 
time been given her to think, she 
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could not tell; as it was, she sim- 
ply stepped forward and held out 
her hand. 

He took it, bowing low as he did 
so; but neither spoke. 

She had leisure to observe that 
a change of some sort had taken 
place in him since the morning—a 
change which shook her; for it was 
once again the Blundell she had 
known in the wild Hebridean is- 
land who stood by her side. 

Afraid of the silence, and of the 
strange trembling in her veins, 
Pauline was the first to stammer 
hastily a few incoherent words, but 
her voice was so low as to be al- 
most inaudible. 

Blundell made no attempt at reply. 

“TJ startled you,” he said, still 
keeping his eye upon her. “It 
was hardly fair to come upon you 
thus, but you forced me to it. Miss 
La Sarte, you would not speak to 
me this morning.” 

She was silent. 

“T came to ask you, why ?” 

“ Why?” with a sudden out- 
burst. “ Why ?” 

“Yes; why? We parted friends, 
we have not seen each other for 
two years and a half, and you meet 
me thus, I think I have a right to 
ask, why ?” 

“Oh,” said Pauline, sadly, “ you 
know.” 

“ T—know y? 

“You must—you do, Was 
that the way you would have met 
me in the days you speak of? Is 
that how you would have been seen 
on God’s holy day of rest? In such 
company—and such—such I 

She paused, much agitated. 

- He remained quietly regarding 
her, and after a minute said, “ When 
you saw me last, Miss La Sarte, I 
had just endured a t loss, and 
I was in bad health. You would 
not have me remain always the 
mopiog fellow I was then? You 
were all very kind to me, I know, 
but you must have seen what a low 














state of spirits I was in, equall 
unpleasant to myself, and to all 
my friends? Congratulate me upon 
having got the better of it.” 

“You have had another illness 
since then,” said Pauline, gentl 
putting aside the question; “I will 
congratulate you on your recovery 
from that.” 

“ How did you hear of it? Yes, 
I was nearly done for, they tell me. 
But how did you know ?” <i 

“T heard about you every day. 
I was within four miles of Blundell- 
saye.” 

“ You were within four miles of 
Blundellsaye! Where were you? 
Who were you with? How did I 
not know ?” 

He poured out the questions with 
a rapidity and eagerness that could 
not but be flattering. 

“T was at the Grange, with my 
aunt, Mrs. Wyndham.” 

** Mrs. Wyndham? I don’t know 
the name. Has she bought the 
Grange? Shall you be there again ?” 

“ Yes, she has bought it.” 

“And when do you go back? 
How soon? How the devil—— 
ah !|——” he bit*his lip. “I can’t 
imagine how I did not come to hear 
of your being there.” 

No response. 

“You did not think much of 
our society, I presume,” continued 
Blundell. “Stupidest lot of people 
I ever came across. Will your 
aunt allow me to call ?” 

He pressed closer,to her as he 
spoke. She drew back. 

“T cannot tell.” 

“T don’t know why you should 
treat me thus, Miss La Sarte,” said 
he, offended. “Your other aunt 
was kindness itself to me all the 
time I was at Gourloch, and you 
and your cousin likewise. at 
have I done to injure myself in 

our opinion? Will you have the 
Lisdnene to explain to me what 
really is the cause of your dis- 
pleasure ?” 




























































“ My displeasure! It is not my 
displeasure. I have no displeasure, 
I have nothing to do with it. I 
don’t know—I don’t know what to 
say,” cried the poor girl. “ But this 
morning when you spoke to me you 
seemed—you looked so unlike what 
I had ever seen you—I am afraid you 
were not even quite yourse $1 

The effect of her words frightened 
her. 

His brow crimsoned, and he 
leant against the rock as if to steady 
himself, without speaking, for seve- 
ral minutes’ time. At last he turn- 
ed towards her. “You thonght I 
was drank, did you?” 

To his amazement the sound of 
a sob came for answer. 

“And you cared as much as 
that ?” he cried. 

“How could I but care,” re- 
plied she, “to see“any one so? and 
on this day of all days! It”— 
firmly and quietly——‘ grieved me 
i much,” 

is Jook hardened again. 

“ That was a pity, for, as it hap- 
pened, you were mistaken; I was 
not so abandoned,” 

Pauline tarned to go. 

“T see you do not believe me,” 
he said. 

“T cannot make you understand. 
I will try to believe you. You 
always speak the truth '*: 

“You are too good.” 

“ But if it.is the truth, it—— 
Why do you ask me to s at 
all rd he. broke . off ine 
“Why do you persecute me so? 
I would not say a word to pain 
you—no, I would not——” 

“Oh dear no! You only hint 
in the most gentle maiiner at un- 
pleasant details.” 

Her anger rose. 

“You must go now, or I shall. 
I will not speak to you, nor hear 
you speak again ; I will not. It is 
no good, For the sake of the past, 
good-bye,” putting out her hand, 
“ but don’t try to keep to me.” 
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“Good-bye,” he said, carelessly, 


“Tsay, don’t laugh at me behind * 


my back, _ I am a fool, I 
know, but I would rather that you 
did not say it.” 

“ How can you? How can you?” 
She struggled with her feelings, 
resolute on keeping a mastery over 
them. “ You never spoke to me so 
before, and what have I done to 
make you do it now? Let me go.” 

“ Certainly.” 

He made way for her to pass, 
“ And so departs all my chance in 
this world, and the next.” 

Could she go with those words 
in her ears? He thought not; and 
he was right. 

She remained riveted to the spot, 
as if detained by the grasp of an 
invisible hand. 

“Don’t let me keep you,” con- 
tinued Blundell, in the same light 
tone. “Iam hardly worth a curse 
—certainly nothing else. Confess 
now, you would not put out your 
little finger to save me, if you saw 
me going down into that pool— 
would you? You would sooner 
play the ‘ Lorelei’s’ part—lI think it 
is a favourite one of yours—to such 
a poor devil as I am! This is the 
second occasion on which you have 
appeared in it to me. Don’t do so 
a third time, please, That means 
the final scene, you understand? 
And I don’t wish to. be unnecessar- 
ily burried in my exit; I should 
like to make my bow with decency, 
when the correct time comes——” 

She turned from him, and burst 
into an agony of tears. 

“Good God !” exclaimed he. 

He had been beside himself. 

The shock of meeting her in the. 
morning, with the mortification 
consequent on her refusal to recog- 
nise him, had left him so ill at ease, 
as to make an explanation necessary. 
He had followed her steps, directed 
by villagers who had seen her pass, 
and had found her more beautiful 
and more impassible than ever. 
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More than that, he had found 
her at a peculiarly unfortunate time 
for his own spirits and temper. 

He was suffering the reaction 
consequent on the previous. day’s 
outbreak, and he was fasting, hav- 
ing left the dinner-table without 
tasting either food or wine. 

He had been betrayed into an 
unpardonable degree of irritation, un- 
til the sight of her distress recalled 
him in some measure to himself, 


“T cannot—no, I cannot,” said 
Pauline. 

“ And is this to be final? May 
I not speak again? May I not 
hope that you will relent? that 
time 3 

She shook her head. 

“Why should I say time, in- 
deed?” cried he. “ Why not now, 
this moment? You have said so 
much, you have been so good, I can 
scarcely believe my own happiness 
—it cannot be that you refuse 
farther to confirm it? You would 
not have me now despair? Only 
tell me that; only throw out the 
smallest crumbs of comfort, and I 
will feed upon them like a dog !” 

“Mr, Blundell, I do not dare. 
You know, you know why.” 

“ Yes,” he said, ““I do know. A 
viler wretch than I am you cannot 
make me out, think what you may 
of me. That you should care——” 
He stopped in evident emotion. 

“Care! Oh yes, I care——” 

“Then you can save me. Can 
you refuse, and yet acknowledge 
what you have acknowledged? 
Confess that I,—that my love, my 
devotion has met—unworthy as I 
am to say it—with return ?” 

“Are you asking me to save 
Hea ? cried Pauline. “A sinner 
ike yourself, save you !” 








CHAPTER XXVIII.—“ PAULINE, ACCEPT THE PLEDGE.” 








Her distress? But he wanted to 
be assured of more than her distress, 
He sought some personal claim to 
her tears. It seemed to him as 
though, all along, he had only 
cared for Pauline. 

The; trio on the rocks below 
went quietly home; but Pauline 
did not see them—her face was 
buried in her hands. 

Blundell did, 
waited, 


however, and 






“Give a woman the consciousness of having right on her side, and it is odds but she wil! 
prove insensible to argument, inaccessible to tenderness, and invulnerable to scorn.” 





“God forbid! I ask a pure and 
noble saint to save me, and to her 
shrine I am come,” he added, fold- 
ing his arms, and stooping his head 
before her, with a gesture of proud 
humility. “Will she disdain so 
poor a suppliant? Having alone 
the power, has she not the will?” 

“ This is dreadful,” said Pauline. 
“What warnings you have had 
already! Your brother’s fearful 
end! your own danger!—these 
you have disregarded, and you 
think that I, a poor, weak woman, 
can do more ! hat if I gave my- 
self to you? You would soon 
cease to heed me. You would speak 
to me as you did just now : 

“ No, no.” 

“You would. What right should 
I have to expect avything else? 
Now, at this moment, you are seek- 
ing to persuade me to disobéy the 

lain command of Ged——” 

“What command? To save a 
soul?” cried Blundell, eagerly. ' “ Is 
that the command I would have 
you disobey? See here: I have 
read the Scriptures—have studied 
them, perhaps, as much as you 
have—and although I pretend no 
longer to shape my life by what I 
found there, so much I can aver,— 
you could not be committing a sin 
in making so great a sacrifice.” 
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“ Sacrifice !” 

“Perhaps it would hardly be a 
sacrifice ; but still it would be.” He 
paused, casting about in his mind 
for some word, some idea, that 
would weigh down the balance in 
his favour. “Is it nothing to re- 
claim a man like me? Could you 
have done this—would I have asked 
it, would I have spoken another 
word on the subject—if that mo- 
ment’s weakness had not disclosed 
to me more than I could ever have 
presumed to hope? Now you weep 
again, and give me courage,” at- 
tempting to take her hand. “You 
do love me, you do care for me, 
God bless you for it! Pauline, let 
us both be happy.” 

“Stop,” said she—*“ stop, and lis- 
ten to what I say.” 

She paused, drew a long breath, 
and grew calmer. 

“ Mr. Blundell, when I first knew 
you, and I thought—we all thought, 
we believed—that you were, so far 
as you then knew, seeking with a 
single heart to walk in the right 
way, I—I would not have spoken 
to you as I have done to-night. I 
thought that for a man to be in 
earnest, and to be sincere, it was 
enough ; that he was sure to find 
the truth at last. But I have learnt 
otherwise. You were in earnest— 
yes, you were ; but you were deter- 
mined to walk in your own strength 
—and you fell, And you will fall, 
whether you lean on yourself or 
me, or on any other than the Holy 
Spirit of God. That you may be 
led to cast away all other aid, and 
to seek His, before it is too late, shall 
be my daily prayer for you.” 

“Don’t pray for me—lead me,” 
pleaded Blundell, not unnaturally. 
“You shall teach me what you 
mean, and show me. by your own 
sweet example, the way to heaven. 
Who can do that better than a 
wife? You are leaving me to my- 
self, when you might be my hope— 
my light—my life-——.” 


“Should Z be that?” said she, 
trembling. “Are those words fit 
for me? You would put me in the 
first place—me !” 

“T would. I do already.” 

“In His place, who, will not tol- 
erate such wickedness ?” 

“ Wickedness ?” : 

“Oh yes, you will see it some 
day. And J should be the cause!” 

“T don’t understand. You are 
surely mistaken. You are under 
some delusion.” 

“No,” said Pauline, starting for- 
ward with sudden vehemence, “I 
am not. And I must not listen to 
you any longer. Do not .” see- 
ing he was about to interpose, 
‘have pity, do not stop me. You 
would not be so cruel, if you knew 
—if you guessed And now,” 
resolutely, “‘ I am going.” 

“Going! Without one word of 
hope ?” 

“Yes, I have no hope.” 

She turned dejectedly away, and 
he mechanically held out his hand 
to guide her footsteps over the un- 
even pathway. 

“At least I shall see you some- 
times? You return south?” he 
said, at last. 

“Yes.” 

“ To our neighbourhood ?” 

“T must ; [am dependent on my 
aunt, and must go where she goes.” 

“Indeed? Forgive me for being 
glad. It leaves me something yet 
to look forward to, something to 
live for. Must I take you home, 
now ?” 

He was still moving beside her 
step by step, holding her hand. 

K either spoke until they reached 


the footpath, when she would have 


withdrawn it, but he suddenly 
caught it to his lips. 

“T cannet let this go,” he said 
— T cannot.” 

“Would you break my heart!” 
said she, weeping afresh. “ Will 
you force me never to look upon 
your face again? Oh, do not make 
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me fear you! Leave me—leave us 
friends.” 

“And thus I seal our friend- 
ship!” said Blundell, suddenly 
clasping her in his arms, and kiss- 
ing her trembling lips. “And thus 
I pledge myself to woo and win 
you yet! Pauline, accept the 
pledge.” 

She could not speak. 

“Tam a brute!” said he, lifting 
the shaw] which had dropped from 
her nerveless arm,‘and folding her 
in it. “You shall not have more 
to bear from me—to-night; at least. 
Stay—one kiss more; and now, 
lean upon me, and we will come. 
You shall not again have to say you 
fear me, Pauline. You may trust 
me. Come! By Jove! it is nine 
o’clock !” 

She hurried along, aware of what 
this meant. His companions must 
be already waiting, nine having been 
the hour fixed upon for their start. 
So much her aunt had overheard, and 
even at such a montent she‘could feel 
an additional torment in the appre- 
hension that he might be searched 
for, and discovered—with her. 

Her hand lay within his arm, 
but, as he had promised, he forbore 
to urge her further. 

At length the bridge was reached. 

“You will stay here, I presume,” 
said Blundell, bending towards her. 
“Stay but ten minutes, and we shall 
be gone. But we shall meet, Pau- 
line, meet at Blundellsaye. Only 
one question, now, When do you 
go there ?” 

“Not for some time. 
the autumn.” 

“You are going to 
first ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T wish I were! But I. have 
_ promised to join a party in Norway. 
And—yes—TI'll go. 1 shall come 
back in October, however, and 
then No, not a word! Not 
a single word! I shall forget all 
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Not till 


Scotland 


‘with you. 


you have said to me to-day, all but 
one confession, and that I shall 
never forget, never. It shall go 
with me, stay with me, until I draw 
another from your lips. Now I 
suppose I ought to go.” 

She remained motionless. 

“ Say good-bye, won’t you?” said 
he,@putting out his hand. 

“Good-bye.” 

Other wayfarers were croscing the 
bridge, and a group of villagers 
stood curiously regarding the pair. 

“Good-bye, good-bye,” he whis- 
pered, coming close to her. “Say 
good-bye once again, Pauline. I 
hate to hear you say it, and so I 
punish myself for all I have done 
and said to-night. And yet—I don’t 
wish a word unsaid, Do you? 
Have you forgiven me? Forgive 
me with some more tears, dear. 
Think of me to-night—no matter 
how,—I know it cannot be un- 
kindly. Think of me to-morrow, 
and the next day, and every day. 
Now, one look, one smile! By 
heaven! T hardly know how to part 
Say but a single word 
—a touch of your little hand will 
keep me! hat? You won’t? 
And you turn from me again? 
Pauline !” 

His look of reproach she could 
hardly withstand. 

“ Go, go,” she stammered, faintly. 
“You promised me to go.” 

“T-am going. Now, don’t speak, 
but listen. I take with me to-night 
a talisman; and when next we meet, 
you yourself shall acknowledge all 
that if has done for me. The 
thought of you”—he stopped—he 
almost broke down—she could just 
catch the entreat. 

“ Don’t forbid me that, and I 
shall need no more.” 

He was not forbidden, she had 
no voice—perhaps no wish—to for- 
bid him. 

Some minutes he waited, as 
though to test the full value of her 
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silence, then with a lingering look, 
with a ful pressure of the hand 
he held, but without another word, 
he went. 
- Scareely had the sound of his 
steps died away, ere Pauline sank 
down upon the broken wall by the 
roadside, unable longer to stand. 

Her strength had departed; put 
so long as it was needed, it had not 
failed her. 

In mute wonder, with a sense of 
bare deliverance, she hung over the 
side, concealing her face from 
observation, whilst feebly wiping 
from her eyes the ever-gatherin 
moisture— all power of thought and 
memory for the moment gone. 

Blundell with her! Holding her 
hand! His passionate words vi- 
brating on her ear! 

It seemed a dream—a mad im- 
probability. 

_ Here—in this quiet place—away 
from all the world—she had spent 
one most terrible, most blissful 
hour. 

Oh! had he known how nearly 
she had yielded ! 

This man, till a few hours ago 
her hero—then her scorn—had 
almost prevailed to be her husband ! 

And the past ? 

It had been explained in a mo- 
ment, had scarcely seemed to need 
explanation, 

Her coldvess, her reserve, his 
sense of unworthiness, his resolution 
to forget, all by turns had been re- 
counted. 

Then he had hurried on to the 
present, and then had been the test. 
Did she love him ? 

- Her heart had been his from the 
very first day. A word, a glance 
had made it leap; a touch had 
made it tremble. This was for her- 
self alone, but something of the 
trath had been revealed also to 
him. He had caught at it, and 
forced from her the whole. She 
did love him. 

‘She could not deny it. 


And he loved her. 
the difficulty ? 

Over and over, she had been 
forced to combat the appeals of a 
resolute, self-willed man, bent on 
the fulfilment of his wish. 

Had she done right? She hardly 
knew. 

Had she done wrong? Wo. 

In the dire confusion of misery 
and happiness one thing was certain, 
her conscience was at peace. No 
reproachful voice within had need 
to be stifled. 

He loved her; that could not 
but make her happy. She loved 
him; that could not but make her 
miserable. 

But there was One above who 
would not chide her. 

Those only who love the dear 
ones of earth more than Him, are 
unworthy of Him. 

Yea, apd the greater the love that 
is not more—the stronger the love 
whose bonds are broken for His sake 
—the more infinite will be His com- 
passion. 

And this woman hath done what 
she could. She hath brought a 
costly offering. 

She hath ta’en her sacrifice and 
laid it at His feet, and—joy un- 
speakable !—He will not despise it. 


Why then 


It was some time ere Pauline 
was sufficiently composed to note 
the flight of time, and the gather- 
ing darkness, which warned her to 
stay out no longer. 

She had risen from her seat, and 
was about to turn her steps home- 
wards, as her aunt flitted across the 
bridge. 

Mrs. Wyndham had been infin- 
itely amused watching the party 
drive off, and was anxious to de- 
scribe all that she had descried 
from her post of observation. ‘ 

They were boys, mere boys, she 
said—all, excepting the tall dark 
man—the wretch who had trodden 
on her dress in the morning, but 
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whose misdemeanours she had al- 
most found it in her heart to for- 
give, as he had been so unmerci- 
fully set upon by all the rest. He 
had been out, and lost his way, 
and they had pelted him with the 
most pitiless epithets, 

Indeed they had had some cause 
for vexation : their carriage, a charm- 
ing drag, with a team of roans, had 
had to stand, or rather to move 
backwards and forwards, in front 
of the inn, for three-quarters of an 
hour at least. 

Hearing his excuse—that he’ had 
lost his way—made Mrs. Wyndham, 
she averred, think of her niece, and 
it had immediately occurred to her 
that Pauline had in all probability 
lost her way also, 

But for a lady to make her way 
unprotected through all that uproar, 
was not to -be thought of; and she 
had been obliged to wait till they 
were off, ere she could escape from 
her prison, She had waited till 
they had turned the corner, and 
had then set off immediately. 

Inquiries followed, to which, in 
the present tumult of her spirits, it 
was difficult for Pauline to reply. 

Was she rested? Had she en- 
joyed her walk? Was her head 
better ? 

Yes, her head was better—she had 
really forgotten all about it, The 
other questions could be passed over. 

“Did you see anything of the 
inissing gentleman?” inquired her 
aunt, presently. 

Ah—yes, Pauline had. 

“By far the best-looking of the 
whole set, my dear; and quite 
seven or eight and thirty, I should 
say, Men, you know, do improve 
up to that age. None of the others 
were in the least handsome,—at 
any rate, not to my taste. Perhaps 
I am singular, but I must own that 
I never can look at a fair man 
when a dark one is by. Fair 
women, you know, are—are—are 


de rigueur. But I ought not to 
say that to youn, ought I, you nut- 
brown maid? ‘ Nut-brown maid,’ 
you see; every style has its ad- 
mirers; and there are some whom 
I could name, who, I fancy, would 
declare that a blue eye cannot com- 
pete with a hazel one—eh, my 
love? But as a rule, Pauline—as 
a rule, it is fair women, and dark 

men. Byron, you know, ‘The 
lamps shone o’er fair women, and. 
dark ’ iso’t it ‘dark’ men? 
Well, if it is not, it ought to haye 

been; and I do really believe,”— 
with a little laugh—*that it was 

his being a dark man, and such a 

very good-looking one, that inclined 

my heart to pity that delinquent 
more than all the ill-treatment he 
met with, for indeed he seemed to 

heed that very slightly.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“Nothing; not a word, so far 
as I remember, after the first. He 
jumped into the drag without en- 
tering the house, although the 
others did have the grace to ask 
him to have something before they 
went; for, it scems, he had not 
been in at their dinner.” 

“ And he had lost his way ?” 

“So he said.” 

“T wish,” reflected Pauline, “he 
had not said it.” 

After this the Welsh tour felt 
somewhat flat. 

The best places were duly visited, 
and the best scenery surveyed, but 
the tour failed in restoring the anima~ 
tion which it had at first inspired.. 

Pauline was so very quiet, could 
it be that she wasill? Mrs. Wynd- 
ham scarcely liked to confess even 
to herself, that she would have- 
done well to add another to her 
party; but certainly neither aunt 
nor niece was unduly depressed 
when the time came for turning 
their backs upon moor and fell, an 
they found. themselves safely off in. 
the London train from Hereford. 
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MURAT AS KING OF NAPLES. 


A WANDERER’S LETTER,—wNO, VII. 


To the Editor. 


My pear Eprror,—Although I am 
by no means disposed to wish away 
any of my days, yet, as March is 
over, my regrets are not so great as 
they might be for any other month. 
March is, in Italy, the one month 
that cannot be relicd on—the month 
in which the disagreeable weather 
of a whole year may be collected. 
This year it was a particularly fro- 
ward month. From the day of the 
eclipse in February last (total at 
Naples), the weather was wet, 
windy, cold, and cold-giving—a 
great bar to one’s enjoyment; and 
one morning I even saw the ground 
white with snow—a sight which a 
friend of mine, who had the ex- 
perience of fourteen winters in the 
city, had never seen here before. 
There have been, moreover, a good 
many sotto voce growls from Vesu- 
vius, and a sprinkling of ashes 
about Torre del Greco, as if mother 
earth, too, was ill at ease, and had 
something on her breast which she 
was inclined to get rid of. Indeed 
everything went wrong for a month 
or so, causing all the visitors to be 
continually crying out against this 
eheck to amusement, and all the 
natives to shrug their shoulders 
to. the highest, turn up their palms, 
and say, “Eh! what would you 
have? March is mad.” The last 
three words are an Italian proverb ; 
and, after hearing it some bundred 
times, I arrive at the conclusion 
that it was once an English proverb 
too—as thus, March is mad because 
of its strange. weather; what then 
could be more natural than to say, 
As mad as March ‘air? Put this 
into the mouth of a Cockney, and 
we are face to face with oar repre- 


sentative lunatic whose origin | 
never imagined till now. After 
such a discovery, who knows but 
I may live to expound the mystery 
of “ the hatter !” 

Well, the mad month is past, 
and the world is agitated with de- 
vising excursions, and (now that the 
days are of a fair length again) dash- 
ing away to rather distant points. 
As the long jaunts come to be dis- 
eussed, I find that the fear of 
brigandage is not confined to Sic- 
ily, but that all over South Italy 
one has need to take precautions 
when about to visit a region at all 
remote from towns. If the enemies 
to be dreaded were simply like our 
Dick Turpins and Claude Duvals, we 
might reasonably hope that in this 
active and enlightened nineteenth 
century the “profession” might 
be extinguished. But I am afraid, 
from all I hear, that Italian brigands 
have very powerful confederates 
and protectors—a most serious con- 
sideration under any circumstances, 
but particularly so when a represen- 
tative government has been estab- 
lished, and brigands and _philo- 
brigands all have votes! Brigandage 
will probably be as hard to suppress 
in Italy as “veiled rebellion” is in 
Ireland. 

As I sat a day or two ago at 
mine host’s table, hearing, and 
assisting in, many schemes for 
spring rambles, a gentleman who 
was travelling with two ladies 
inquired very anxiously about the 
prudence of going to Pestum, or of 
going thither unprotected. Would 
it be safe, he asked, to go without a 
guard? or, if a guard were ee 
would it be of any use? would it not 
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collude with the banditti? Some 
said one thing and some another, the 
unlucky traveller being distracted 
by opinions of all shades, from the 
most contemptuous “pooh, pooh” 
to the impressive “I can only tell 
you that a friend of mine,” &c., 
&e. After he had been exercised 
for some while in this way, a 
gentleman who had not yet spoken, 
observing that there was a pause in 
the remarks, took up his parable 
and said: “I guess, sir, you may do 
the thing considerable safe. I got 
thar last Tuesday about two o’clock, 
and spent the balance of the after- 
noon thar, not leaving the premises 
till after dark. It was as quict as 
a dead nigger. You need not, I 
think, sir, be deterred by appre- 
hension of banditti; but at the 


same time you may find your’ 


journey to that location kinder un- 
profitable ; for although there are 
certainly some spacious buildings, 
they are sadly out of reparr.” 
Everybody laughed at this, sup- 
posing it to be a facetious way of 
remarking on the effects of tens of 
centuries on the temples; but the 
gentleman who had spoken had 
evidently been quite serious in his 
remark, which was the genuine 
lament of a utilitarian over un- 
productive structures. 

The find April weather having 
thus set everybody in motion, I 
shall, no doubt, soon recommence 
my wanderings. But a man may 
wander by his fireside ; and in that 
dreamy sort of wandering I have 
been indulging in company with 
fellow-travellers little known be 
fore, but the better known the 
more appreciated and enjoyed. 
These presents, containing an ac- 
count of some of my wanderings 
through a dreary moon, are the 
results which I have to show. of 
the mad March. . 

I trust I may not weary you if 
I say. something in continuation. of 


the subject of my last letter, J 
found, after I had been investigat- 


‘ing the fortunes of old Ferdinand 


Nasaqne’s kingdom in Nelson’s days, 
that I could by no means withdraw 
my attention just at the point where 
Nelson disappeared from Naples. 
The history of the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies continued to be like @ 
romance for many years after Car- 
dinal Ruffo and Nelson’s fleet sue- 
ceeded in bringing back the royal 
family to its continental capital ; 
and I was, I assure you, very glad 
to refresh my memory, and to in- 
form myself concerning it. For a 
quarter of a century or so after this 
first restoration, although the vicis- 
situdes of the kingdom were many 
and most remarkable, they have 
not had—at Jeast the details of 
them have not had—such a share 
of the world’s attention as they 
appear to merit: first, because other 
events no less striking, but of im- 
mensely greater magnitude, were 
occurring coutemporaneonusly with 
them in Europe; and secondly, (a 
consequence, probably, of the other’ - 
reason) because few historians of re- 
ute and credit have recorded them. . 
Wassas had, or rather his crown of 
Naples had, as many lives as a cat. 
If he had been an active, ambitious - 
sovereign, it would be easily under- 
stood how, in ever-changing times, 
he might see many ups and downs; 
but, as his chief study seems ‘to 
have been to avoid business and 
amuse himself, it is the more re- 
markable that when crowns were 
being stamped under foot, or jerked 
aloft like shuttlecocks, to light 
where accident might direct them, 
or where clever heads could dexter- 
ously catch them, bis should have 
in the main continued faithful to 
his numskull, and that he should. 
have died at an advanced king 
of all the realms to which he had 
originally succeeded. When he did 


rouse himself to an effort, as in his 
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march to the Roman frontier with 
Mack for his general, he generally 
came to grief; but fortune took care 
of him when he was hunting cheerily 
along, and leaving affairs of state to 
take their course. After Nelson left 
him, he seems to have resumed his 
old habits ; and, his dominions being 
.at a considerable distance from those 
parts of Europe in which France 
was at that time so kindly interest- 
ing herself, he was but little mo- 
lested. Of course, the Partheno- 
pean republic had vanished into 
the same limbo as the French and 
other republics; empire was the 
fashion of the day—and while the 
more northern portion of the French 
empire was being constructed, King 
Nasone was allowed to hunt in 
peace. He was, it is true, an object 
of suspicion to the French Govern- 
ment, who kept watch over his 
court, and, indeed, had troops quar- 
tered in his territory. But out- 
wardly, he was on the best of terms 
with that Government, peace hav- 
ing been made between them after 
Ruffo’s war. At length, in 1805, 
his Majesty venturing to act for him- 
self, instead of trusting to the blind- 
fold goddess his protectress, made, 
as usual, a blunder, and smarted for 
it. He imagined that the Coalition, 
which in that memorable year was 
in arms against France, would cer- 
tainly prevail even over the genius 
of Napoleon. Accordingly, he put 
his army on a war footing, gave un- 
mistakable indications of the ten- 
dency of his measures, and finally 
opened his ports to the allied forces, 
who landed, and met an enthusias- 
tic reception. But alas! instead of 
the Coalition triumphing as the 
king expected, this turned out to be 
the year of Napoleon’s most bril. 
liant victories, Mack—N asone’s as 
well as Austria’s evil genius—sur- 
rendered at Ulm; and later on, Aus- 
terlitz set the Continental enemies 
of Napoleon trembling, slew Mr. 





Pitt, and changed the face of 
Europe. Among its many results 
was a decree of the victor that the 
dynasty of Naples had ceased to 
reign. Such an act carries one back 
in thought to the days of the Czesars 
or of the Caliphs, Nasone’s troops 
had not even crossed swords with 
the troops of Napoleon; he had 


been a little loose about an obsery- » 


ance of his agreement of neutrality, 
and he had given plain indications 
of what he meant to do if the cam- 
paign of Austerlitz had ended as he 
expected. The old Nimrod was not 
blameless; but he had done only 


what Napoleon himself was in the 


habit of doing, and what many an- 
other sovereign did in those troub- 
lous times. However, it seems that 
the imperial long-suffering was worn 
out, and it was necessary to punish 
severely a faithless king, who had 
already (so Napoleon said) been re- 
peatedly forgiven: the meaning of 
all which was, I presume, that the 
Emperor thought it a good oppor- 
tunity of helping himself to the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The 
threat was by no means an empty 
one. Immediately after it was ut- 
tered—that is to say, at the end of 
1805—a French army began to move 
into southern Italy; and in Feb- 
ruary 1806 Joseph Buonaparte made 
his entry into Naples as king, and 
lieutenant of his brother. 
Meanwhile King Nasone, with 
his queen and royal family, had 
once more retreated to Palermo, 
where, luckily for him, it suited the 
olicy of Great Britain to protect 
fim until the downfall of the Buona- 
partes. A small British army, and 
as many British ships as could be 
spared, took care that the excellent 
potentate should hunt in peace; 
while Europe generally was being 
torn by such wars as it had never 
known, From Jena till a month 
before Waterloo, there lay Nasone 
snug and jolly, while a more tre- 
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mendous Titan than he who fies 


under Etna— 


“Whose game was empires, and whose 
stakes were thrones; 
Whose table earth—whose dice were hu- 
man bones’’— 


was convulsing Europe from Cadiz 
to Moscow, from Reggio to Ham- 
burg. 

The reign of Joseph Buonaparte 
in Naples, which lasted till July 
1808, does not appear to have been 
eventful, The heir of the crown of 
the Two Sicilies turned out at the 
head of some sort of Neapolitan 
army in Calabria, and kept up a 
resistance against the French, which 
was finally put down, An English 
force captured the island of Capri, 
in view of Joseph’s palace; and 
but for the forbearance of Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, who threw the troops 
ashore, and assisted at the cap- 
ture, the beautiful city, bis capital, 
might have been bombarded and 
burnt. Ere long Sir John Stuart 
landed in Calabria, at the head of 
some 5000 English, but without 
cavalry. The French geueral, Reg- 
nier, who had been roughly handled 
by the English in Egypt, was in 
the neighbourhood, and flattered 
himself that he would now get his 
revenge. Having been reinforced 
so as to be a little stronger than 
Stuart, he somewhat suddenly at- 
tacked the latter on the plain of 
Maida, but did by no means succeed 
in winning honour at our expense. 
He was repulsed with fearful slaugh- 
ter, and had reason to bless his stars 
that Stuart was destitute of horse. 
This small action, in which British 
troops were opposed to Napoleon’s 
veterans, convinced England that 
her soldiers could hold their own 
against Frenchmen on other soils 
besides that of Egypt. It was re- 
markable specially for two things: 
the French charged the English 
with the bayonet; and our troops, 
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on foot, successfully resisted an ‘at- 
tack of French cavalry. It is sup- 
posed that Regnier expected to 
make easy prey of his adversary; 
and he was so eager to astonish the 
islanders, that, after having pressed 
forward his men through a galli 
fire of our skirmishers, he could no 
wait to try the effect of musketry, 
but rushed on,with the steel, so as 
to make a speedy end of the buti- 
ness, This was, as far as I can 
learn, the first and last od¢casion on 
which bayonets were actually crossed 
between French and English. Our 
fellows gave the charge often 
enough; but in this exceptional 
case they received it, and in gallant 
style too. They also showed their 
steel, met the assailant half-way, 
and gave him back his thrusts with 
interest. The mélée lasted but for 
a minute. Too. late the French 
found out that they had mistaken 
their men. They, the aggressors, 
appalled by the reception which 
they found, quailed, turned, and 
fled, the English following, and 
stabbing them with tremendous 
slaughter, Regnier, seeing this un- 
happy. result of his impetuous on- 
set, tried to retrieve the day with ~ 
his cavalry, who were beautifully 
kept at distance by the fire of our 
musketry; until at last the 28th 
Regiment (which had just landed), 
coming up fresh to Stuart’s sup- 
port, poured such a fire into the 
flank of the horsemen as made them ~ 
speedily retreat in confusion, The 
victory was complete. But it was 
on a small scale, and, except for its 
moral effect, did not much alter the 
course of things. The fortress of 
Gaéta, which had been for some 
time besieged by Massena, soon 
after surrendered, and set free a 
large army and an able general, 
who ere long stopped resistance to 
Napoleon’s power in the Italian 
peninsula, 

Joseph passed his short reign 
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chiefly in attempts to improve the 
laws of Naples, the administration 
of justice, and the finances. He 
effected something in this line; but 
one easily perceives that to put 
things in order after such a ruler as 
Nasone, was a task in which much 
progress could not be made in two 
years. 

When, in 1808, it pleased Napo- 
leon to promote his “brother Joseph 
to the throne of Spain, he appointed 
his brother-in-law, Murat, Prince of 
Berg, to be King of Naples and 
Sicily : and, in September 1808, 
Marat entered his capital, and took 


possession of his kingdom—at least, - 


of the continental part of it. The 
following letter, in which he ac- 
cepts Napoleon’s gift of a crown, 
shows that at the time he was 
highly satisfied and grateful :— 


“Srre,—I receive your Majesty’s 
letter of 2d April, and torrents of tears 
ran from my eyes in replying to it. 
You have well judged my heart when 
your Majesty has believed that I 
would have asked to remain near you. 
Ves, that I ask—yes, that I implore, 
as the greatest favour that I ever re- 
ceived from you. Accustomed to your 
bounty, desirous of seeing you every 
day, of admiring, of adoring you, of 
receiving everything from you, how 
can I ever, left to myself alone, fulfil 
duties so extended, so sacred? I be- 
lieve myself incapable of it. In mercy, 
let me be near you. 

“Power is not always happiness. 
Happiness is only found in affection. 
- I found it near your majesty, Sire, 
having expressed my sorrow and my 
wishes to your Majesty, I must resign 
myself, and place myself at your 
orders. Nevertheless, availing myself 
of the permission that you give me to 
choose between Portugal and Naples, 
I cannot hesitate; I give the prefer- 
ence to the country where I have 
already commanded, where I could 
serve your Majesty more usefully. I 
prefer Naples; and I must inform 
your Majesty, that on no account 
would I accept the crown of Portugal. 

“If I am permitted to form still 
another desire, it is to remain as long 
as possible near'your Majesty.—I am, 


sire, your Majesty’s most humble ser- 
vant, and affectionate brother, 
** JOACHIM.” 


This epistle was dated 5th May 
1808, from Madrid, where Murat 
had been employed in getting the 
throne of Spain clear for a nominee 
of Napoleon. If the French Re. 
public had produced any of that 
rugged, manly independence of 
which republics are apt to boast as 
their peculiar possession, the feeling 
had vanished at the first glimpse of 
the Empire. Nothing addressed 
Louis XIV., no petition to the 
“Commander of the True Believ- 
ers,” could well be more artificial, 
cringing, and adulatory than Mu- 
rat’s letter. And he who offered, 
and he who received, this fulsome 
incense, had lately risen from the 
humbler orders of the people! 
Well, putting aside the style, we 
may at any rate say that the letter 
breathes gratitude and devotion. 
It may do so; but, as I write on, 
ou will see how much Joachim 
Murat had of one or other. 

Soon after this reply reached the 
imperial hand, was issued Murat’s 
commission as king by the grace 
of Napoleon. The same document 
pompously declared the Emperor's 
will regarding the succession to the 
crown of the Two Sicilies in all 
possible contingencies — vanity of 
vanities! The future, however, 
did not at that time trouble the 
imperial and royal brothers-in-law, 
and Murat entered his capital with 
immense pomp, exhibitin tis grace- 
ful figure on horseback, bowing, 
smiling, in the best possible hu- 
mour, and anxious that everybody 
should be as well pleased with his 
new dignity as he was, For the 
present the people were inclined 
to think they might have had a 
worse ruler allotted to them. This 


king had, at any rate, a most bril- 
liant military reputation, which 
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dazzled them, and made them less 
exacting as to other kingly qualities. 
Indeed, glory and success sway us 
all too much, my dear friend ; even 
to this day we judge Murat too ex- 
elusively by his valour, call him 
unfortunate, and pass over his 
shortcomings. If the truth must 
be spoken concerning him, I think 
we may readily find three animals, 
by comparison with which we ex- 
press his character. He was as 
brave as a lion, as vain as a peacock, 
and as dull as an ass. He makes 
one often think of the Ajax or Lep- 
idus of Shakespeare; but neither 
of those characters fits him exactly, 
because of his intense love of ad- 
miration and display, which gave 
him animation, His fortunes after 
he became a king would have tried, 
and possibly been too much for, the 
subtlest of brains; but if he had 
only had sense enough to decline 
royalty on the terms offered— 


‘* Better hadst thou still been leading 
France o’er hosts of hirelings bleeding, 
Than sold thyself to death and shame 
For a meanly royal name.’’ 


Well, he hadn’t the sense. 

Murat had got his gay capital, 
which no doubt delighted him 
much; but he had not in reality 
got much more. Calabria and the 
Abruzzi did not at all fancy French 
rule. They swarmed with con- 
spirators and brigands who were 
sure to give him trouble whenever 
his attention should be engaged 
elsewhere. Sicily, as I have said, 
was wholly in the enemy’s hands. 
Even the islands in the Bay of 
Naples repudiated his sway. 

Thus his realms, for the most 
part, remained for him to conquer; 
and the task which he found to 
have been set for him must have 


_° greatly dashed his gratification be- 


fore he had been many days on his 
throne. Joseph Buonaparte had 
done a good deal towards estab- 
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lishing a framework of goveroment ; 
bat there remained an immense 
task to be accomplished before. a 
machine in working order could 
be produced. Above all things, a 
national army was necessary. It 
was true that as long as the French 
wegis could be held over the king- 
dom, it would be sure of defence ; 
but Murat seems to have known 
enough of Napoleon not to wish to 
rely wholly on him,—and he knew 
enough of the chances of war to be 
aware that even the French Empire 
might experience a great and sud- 
den reverse. 

But before I say anything of 
what Murat did as a king, a ve 
brief sketch of the career which 
took him to the throne may be 
acceptable. The son of an inn- 
keeper, and born in 1767, he was 
destined by his father for- the 
Church, and educated accordingly. 
In 1787 he was an abbé at Tou- 
louse. But a love affair which he 
had there led to a duel. The gbbé 
absconded, and enlisted in the 12th 
regiment of chasseurs. Here he 
got some promotion, and seemed 
to be in the way of doing well, 
when he was unfortunate enough 
to be implicated in some insubor- 
dination, punished with reduction 
of rank, and obliged to leave his 
corps. It does not appear that he 
was required to continue his service 
in another regiment; for he aban- 
doned, for that occasion, the mili- 
tary life, went home, and took to 
the stables, being first his father’s 
ostler, and then a groom or horse- 
keeper on his own account, But 
by-and-by, having made a friend 
who had some influence, his 
thoughts turned again to the pro- 
fession of arms, in which he was 
destined to be so distinguished; _ 
and after a little time he was en- 
rolled in the king’s constitutional 
guard, He left his home, and went 
to Paris to join his new corps in 
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company with Beasiéres, Here he 
distinguished himself principally 
by fighting duels. He is known 
to have been out six times, As 
revolutionary principles made head, 
he (the future king and nominee of 
an emperor) adopted them to their 
fullest extent. Indeed, so advanced 
were his ideas, that he was obliged 
to leave his regiment ; and he now 
exchanged to the 13th chasseurs, 
which he entered as seus-lieuten- 
ant. Then he wasa violent Jacobin 
—how violent may be judged of by 
the fact that he wanted to change 
a letter of his name, and to become 
Marat, after Charlotte Corday rid 
the world of that monster. Before 
the end of the Reign of Terror, he 
was a captain. On the memorable 
13th Vendémiaire, when Napoleon 
put an end to anarchy, and con- 
quered the sections of Paris, Murat 
gave most effectual assistance, car- 
tying out the duty allotted to,him 
with the utmost determination. 
Napoleon marked him at once, 
promoted him shortly after, and 
took him to Italy as one of his 
staff. The Italian campaign brought 
Marat fresh honour. He was sent 
home to Paris with despatches and 
trophies. Returning to the army, 
he was present at Arcola and Rivoli, 
the siege of Mantua, and nearly all 
of the celebrated battles won there 
by Buonaparte. In the campaigns 
of Egypt and Syria he had his 
full share, and won fresh laurels, 
coming back a general of division. 
He was governor of Paris at the 
time when the Duc d’Enghien was 
murdered ; and when the Empire 
was proclaimed he was one of the 
favoured twelve who were made 
field-marshals. To recount the 
places where, up to his advance- 
ment to royalty, he served with 
glory, would be to give a list of 


Napoleon’s great battles. In 1806 
he was made Grand Duke of Berg 
and of Cleves, 


Then he was gov- 
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ernor of Madrid, which appoint- 
ment he relinquished on_ being 
made a king. 

After the peace of Luneville, 
Murat and Bessiéres went home 
to see their friends, both of them 
general officers. It is recorded of 
Marat that, during this visit, he 
gave an entertainment to all his 
relations, from which he did not 
exclude any person, however humble 
or poor, that could claim a con- 
nection, even the most distant, with 
him. He noted the names of all 
the guests that were present on this 
occasion, and there was not one on 
the list who did not afterwards in 
some way benefit by his bounty, 

He had married with great pomp 
in 1800 Caroline Buonaparte, the 
sister of Napoleon. She arrived 
shortly after him in Naples, as did 
also their two sons. There was a 
renewal of feasts and galas to wel- 
come the queen; and, while these 
were yct in progress, Murat, humil- 
iated every time he looked across 
the bay by the thought that the 
islands were garrisoned by an ene- 
my, was moved to make an effort 
for establishing his own author- 
ity there. Capri, held by an ,Eng- 
lish force, was more than once at- 
tempted by the Neapolitans in King 
Joseph’s time, bet without effect. 
Murat, however, knew more of such 
attacks than Joseph, or than any one 
else in his dominious. He deter- 
mined to try his fortune in the 
adventure, and he achieved the re- 
capture with the brilliant success 
which had hitherto attended all his 
military essays. Capri is by nature 
strong fordefence. One portion of 
it, known as Anacapri, is very 
high and difficult of access—the 
other part is less steep and rugged ; 
but the whole had been made by 
art a fortress so secure, that it was 
wont to be called a little Gibraltar. 
The commandant, at the time of 
Murat’s attack, was Colonel Lowe, 
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an officer widely known in after- 
years as Sir Hudson Lowe. Marat 
embarked his troops in separate 
flotillas, and attacked three points 
of the island at once, designing 
that one only of the three attacks 
should be seriously persisted in. 
The real attack was on Anacapri, 
aud it was managed so well, that 
the assaulting force were landed, 
and scrambled up to a position 
where for long they lay concealed, 
and whence, when discovered, they 
were able to gaul the defenders 
severely. At night-they carried by 
assault the higher position, which 
seems to have made but a feeble 
resistance, and not to have been 
succoured from the lower position. 
The next day, measures having been 
taken as if to lay siege to this lower 
position, Colonel Lowe, after a short 
resistance, gave up the place, and 
yielded himself and his forces pris- 
gners of war.* 

This achievement, well conceived 
and well executed, much encouraged 
the Neapolitan army, and adver- 
tised the people that they had now 
got a monarch who knew how to 
take care of their interests. But 
the active work which they ex- 
pected did not at that time occur. 
Murat found occupation in ordering 
the internal affairs of his kingdom, 
and so remained comparatively at 
peace while great events were taking 
place in other parts of Europe. He 
was troubled at times by English 
cruisers, and at one time a formid- 
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able force under Sir John Stuart 
made a descent on the coast of 
Calabria, and caused much alarm. 
But it did not result in any impor- 
tant change, and, up to the autumn 
of 1809, Murat held his ground 
pretty quietly, and did what he 
could to strengthen himself in his 
kingdom. In October of that year, 
however, he and his queen went to 
Paris to congratulate Napoleon on 
his wonderful successes against the 
Austrians, and to take part in « 
family council which deliberated on 
the momentous question of thie 
putting away of the Empress Jose- 
ome Murat was the only mem- 
er of this council who dared to take 
the side of honour and justice, and 
to speak for the unfortunate wife. 
But if he was moved to do so from 
a love of justice, I am afraid that 
he had other motives personal to 
himself, which, though very natu- 
ral, cannot be said to do him hon- 
our. It must have occurred to 
many a reflecting mind that the 
great constructor and ruler of the 
now gigantic French empire, being 
constantly on the field of battle, as 
well as being subject to the ordinary 
accidents of humanity, it was an 
anxious question what might be- 
come of the said gigantic empire, 
in case it should be suddenly de- 
prived of its head. It was felt that 
the successor of Napoleon must be 
an able soldier, and that considera- 
tion seemed to exclude the brothers 
of the Emperor, and to point very 








* AsI have not by mea detailed English account of this affair—indeed, English 


historians seem to think it scarce worth notice among the great events of those 
days—I do not like to pass any comment on the character of the defence. The 
Italian historian Colletta, who was an actor in the business—indeed, was Murat’s 
chief engineer—describes the conduct of the garrison as scandalous. By his 
showing, the troops of Murat ought never to have been permitted to set foot on 
the island, far less to hold their ground there and ascend to the attack of Anacapri. 
The demonstration against the forts on the lower level, in consequence of which 
Colonel Lowe thouglit himself justified in surrendering, was, as Colletta describes 
it, ory A a farce. What they ostentatiously constructed as breaching batteries 


were t 


ree hundred metres distant from the walls, and could not possibly have 


breached them. As Colonel Lowe retained his commission, and attained to the 


rank of general and to considerable notoriety, there surely must be another side . 
_ to the story. 
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plainly to the splendid soldier, 
Murat, who had had endless oppor- 
tunities of displaying his brillant 
qualities, but whose defects were 
but little known. Talleyrand and 
Fouché are said to have made them- 
selves busy about this succession, 
and to have corresponded with 
Murat in reference thereto. Murat 
denied this, but the denial did not 
alter things much. If they had not 
communicated with him, they had 
with his wife; and, without the 
suggestion of the wily ministers, 
Murat’s own ambition must have 
prompted him to think of the suc- 
cession. It was therefore clearly 
his interest to oppose the project of 
sacrificing poor Josephine in order 
that Napoleon might have a natural 
heir. It does not appear that he 
incurred the Emperor’s displeasure 
for his plain speaking on this occa- 
sion; nevertheless, this divorce 
transaction, the bearings of which 
were as plain to Nupoleon as to any 
one concerned, was the beginning 
of trouble between him and the 
King of Naples, as it was the be- 
ginning of the downward course of 
the French Empire and the French 
Emperor. 

It is worthy of remark, that in 
this same year (1809) which saw 
Josephine’s fate determined, the 
Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis 
Philippe, King of the French, made 
earnest and repeated efforts to take 
service in the Anglo-Sicilian army, 
commanded by Sir John Stuart, 
and to fight against the French 
army. Siuart objected to have 
him, and his offers came to noth- 
ing; but he made another offer, 
which found more favour—he pro- 
posed for King Nasone’s grand- 
daughter, Maria Amelia, and mar- 
ried her. This princess was sister 
of Christina of Spain, and half-sister 
of the Duchess de Berri. 

As you well know, Napoleon was 
in a tremendous hurry to find his 


second wife, and afterwards to 
marry her. His choosing an Aus. 
trian princess made the marriage 
doubly bitter to Murat. Maria 
Luisa was the niece of Caroline 
of Bourbon, Nasone’s queen; and 
Murat’s instinct told him _ that 
henceforth there would be no 
heart in any endeavour which Na- 
tie might make to drive the 

ourbons out of Sicily. The Em- 
peror repaid this suspicion by in- 
wardly accusing Murat of aiming at 
the imperial crown. Already were 
sown the seeds of a mutual distrust, 
which subsequent events unhappi- 
ly fostered. Napoleon wished the 
King of Naples to be surrounded 
by Frenchmen ; but the latter now 
began to look upon these as spies 
on his conduct (as perhaps some of 
them were) ; and they were exceed- 
ingly distasteful to the Neapolitans, 
who naturally wished themselves to 
fill the principal offices under Gov- 
ernment. Matters were looking 
very unpleasant. 

In 1810, which was the year of 
the imperial marriage, Murat ap- 
pears to have thought that if he 
was ever to have sway in the island 
of Sicily, he must establish himself 
there before Austrian influence had 
time to operate. He accordingly as- 
sembled a force with which he threat 
ened to cross the Straits of Messina, 
in spite of the English and Sicilians 
combined. He exercised his troops 
in embarking and disembarking, as 
Napoleon had done when he medi- 
tated the invasion of England— 
and he probably would have at- 
tempted the expedition, had not 
General Grenier, who commanded 
the French auxiliary foree, and who 
had done his utmost to discourage 
the action by argument, at. last pro- 
duced an order from Napoleon posi- 
tively forbidding the conquest of 
the island. The king submitted 
with the best grace he could com- 
mand; issued an order explaining 
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that he was now satisfied of the 
ability of his troops to win Sicily 
whenever they might be required to 
do so, but the time was not yet ripe ; 
and then withdrew. Foiled in this 
design, he went back again to his 
roject of strengthening himself in 
bis kingdom ; he looked a good deal 
to the remodelling of ancient insti- 
tutions, tried to arrange his finances 
satisfactorily, and made war upon 
the Carbonari and the brigands. 

In 1811, when he heard of the 
birth of the King of Rome, he set 
off to Paris to offer his congratula- 
tions; but his reception there was 
so cold that he returned in haste 
to Naples without waiting for the 
baptism. It may have been choler 
at the Emperor’s behaviour which 
moved him, after his return home, 
to declare that no Frenchman should 
in future hold office in his kingdom 
except he first naturalised himself 
asa Neapolitan. The edict caused 
consternation, and was replied to by 
Napoleon, who said he could not 
see why the compatriots of Murat, 
and the followers of his fortune— 
he being a Frenchman, and owing” 
his elevation to French achieve- 
ments—should be compelled to be- 
come Neapolitans; indeed he issued 
a decree contradicting that of Murat, 
who raged more than ever thereat. 
His council were divided about 
the matter; the very Neapolitans 
thonght he had been too violent 
and rash; and even his queen 
quarrelled with him, refusing to be 
a Neapolitan or to let her sons be- 
come so, and maintaining that her 
brother had been most improperly 
used by her husband. There is no 
knowing to what pass things might 
have come but for a great event 
which now agitated Europe, and 
threw Sicilian politics into the 


shade. Napoleon set out on his 
unlucky expedition to Russia, 
While the Emperor and King sate, 
each in his cabinet, wrangling over 
politics, it was easy enough for 
Murat to sulk and nurse his wrath; 
but when Napoleon and his host 
were in the field again, “all fur- 
nished, all in arms,” the warrior- 
heart of the King of Naples. bound- 
ed within him as he smelled. the 
battle afar off, and thought of “the 
thunder of the captains and the 
shouting.” Once more he saw in 
his renowned brother-in-law only 
the invincible chief who was to 
carry his eagles to fresh fields, He 
cast aside his troubles of state, and 
looking only to the glorious destiny 
which seemed to await the French 
army, yearned to take his part iu 
the victories which were to astonish 
the north-east of Europe. He wrote 
a humble letter to Napoleon, en- 
treating permission to accompany 
him on his expedition.* This was 
accorded. Murat made his queen 
regent in Naples, and set off and 
joined Napoleon before the invasion 
of Russia commenced. 

Before he left his kingdom Murat 
had discovered a plot to assassinate 
him, and had pardoned the con- 
spirators. 

While he is absent on this mem- 
orable campaign it seems a fitting 
time to remark that Murat had 
greatly embellished Naples, and 
added to its resources. He had 
built an astronomical observatory, 
had founded colleges and schools, 
had made the road to Posilipo, built 
a pew lunatic asylum at Aversa, 
and formed the Campo di Marti.+ 

I do not propose, my dear friend, 
to say anything here of the an- 
fortunate expedition to Moscow. 
That story has been stamped on the 





*T say this on the authority of Dumas, who gives Murat’s letter in full. It 


was believed by many that Napoleon ordered Murat to av 


y him to Russia. 


_ _ #On this fine exercising-ground Agesilao Milano attempted to kill Ferdinand 
__ IL. with his bayonet, during a review in 1856. ‘ 








memories of us all; and as for the 
deeds, the fortitude, the intrepidity 
of Murat and other gallant leaders, 
are they not written in chronicles 
which will last as long as there shall 
be eyes to read them? Pass we to 
the time when the frozen remnant 
of that brilliant host, which had 
marched eastward in the full con- 
fidence of success, dragged them- 
selves back to Wilna. There 
Napoleon, being about to rush back 
to Paris as fast as horses could draw 
him, in order that he might himself 
tell the story of his discomfiture, 
thought fit to select the King of 
Naples, from among all his mar- 
shals, to take the command of the 
retreating force. As was usual with 
him, he thought out everything 
that was likely to happen, and left 
Murat instructions accordingly. No 
man, perhaps, ever more patiently 
provided for the prosecution of a 
design, or took more careful account 
of the probable accidents - which 
might superyene; but when he had 
ence taken this trouble, he expect- 
ed not only that his officers would 
minutely conform to directions, but 
also that nature, accident, every 
circumstance, should keep strictly 
within the range of his provision ; 
and be was fearfully angry if things 
took av unexpected turn, and he 
invariably vented his wrath on some 


officer, although it may have been , 


the elements or the outfall of events 
that disappointed him. It was 
Murat’s supreme ill-fortune that 
immediately after the Emperor’s 
departure (5th December) the 
thermometer descended to a point 
unprecedented at that season, and 
rendered the execution of his orders 
‘ impossible. There were 27 de- 
grees (I presume of the Centigrade 
thermometer) of frost. So far were 
the wretched forces from having 
at length surmounted the extreme 
horrors of the retreat, that at Wilna 
all the horrors recommenced in an 
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aggravated degree. 
ten thousand men was in eight days 
reduced to three thousand, without 
having seen an enemy or received a 
stroke save from the elements. In 
one pight all the artillery horses 
were frozen to death, as they stood, 
with their harness on, and just as 
they had stood in life. Half the 
drivers died of cold the same night; 
the other half came to put their 
horses in motion, could not. stir 
them, and at last found they were 
all dead. Before the retreat could 
be ‘continued, the Russian cannon 
was heard in the rear. Marat 
himself seemed to care as little for 
cold as for cannon-shot. He turned 
out at the first hint of danger from 
the enemy, and he would have led 
on in the same gallant style as 
ever; but nine-tenths of his mis- 
erable force were paralysed by the 
cold. Their arms literally dropped 
from their hands. The few ex- 
ceptionally hardy men who could 
still move fled as they best could, 
leaving their comrades to the merey 
of the winter and the enemy. 
These frost - bitten wretches were 
stripped and in various ways. afflict- 
ed by Cossacks and others. The 
enemy was never twelve hours’ 
march behind the rear-guard (Ney), 
and there was neither rest nor re- 
freshment for days. Artillery, bag- 
gage, and the imperial treasure 
were abandoned. Except that they 
still took with them a few horses, 
nothing remained to the survivors 
but the tatters and arms which they 
carried. ‘The line of the flight was 
covered with corpses, and with cold- 
stricken beings who had lain down 
never to rise again. These details 
are in the highest degree horrible, 
and it is a pain to dwell upon them; 
but it is right that we should some- 
times meditate on scenes like these, 
and not exclusively on the “ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war.” 
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By the time Murat reached Posen 
—that is, towards the end of Decem- 
ber —things began to be not quite so 
bad. But the fearful mischief was 
already done; there was very little 
left to save. Ney had passed the 
Niemen in the summer, with his 
face to the east, at the head of 
40,000 of the finest soldiers in the 
world. He repassed it, followed by 
not more. than 500. Altogether, 
there remained not .more than 
40,000 men of 460,000 who had 
invaded Russia in June. One 
would think this was trouble 
enough for a leader; but Murat 
had his private griefs as well. He 
was met, at Posen by a bearer of 
despatches from Italy, which ex- 
horted him to look to his throne, 
for there was a design on foot to 
depose him and to establish a re- 
gency, with the queen at its head. 
There seems to have been very 
little, if any, truth in these news; 
but they disturbed the King of 
Naples far more than his military 
difficulties. He was consumed 
with desire to rush home and ac- 
quaint himself with the state of 
things. His impatience increased. 
He mentioned the wish which filled 
his mind; the generals all remon- 
strated with him against the idea 
of deserting the army; but his 
anxiety had arrived at that pass 
when no consideration could re- 
strain him. He handed over the 
command in chief to Beauharnais, 
and set off on the 16th January 
1813. 

As soon as Napoleon learned 
what had happened with the army 
after his departure, he emptied the 
vials of his wrath upon Murat. 
He put a notice in the ‘ Moniteur,’ 
setting forth how scandalously the 
King of Italy had behaved—how 


he had deserted the army. On the 


other hand, he expressed his strong 
approbation of Eugene Beauharnais, 
whom he represented as a devoted 


son and a superior man (superior 
by egy stro with Murat, I imag- 
ine). Besides this, he wrote to his 
sister Caroline, telling her that her 
husband, though undoubtedly’ a 
brave soldier, had no“ more brains 
than a woman, and was weaker 
than a monk—that he was desti- 
tute of moral courage. Finally, he 
wrote to Murat himself in these 
terms :— 


“I say nothing to you of my dis- 
satisfaction at your conduct since my 
departure from the army. That con- 
duct has its origin in the infirmity of 
yourcharacter. You are a good soldier 
on the field of battle, but, beyond that, 
you have neither energy nor decision. 
I fear that you are one of those who 
think that the lion is dead ; if ever you 
formed such an idea, be assured that it 
is a false one.” 


Joachim, cut to his very soul by 
these reproaches, “spoke up” in 
reply, and gave the great Imperator 
“a bit of his mind.” It must be 
allowed that the style of what fol- 
lows is more worthy of a man, and 
less after the manner of a flankey, 
than that which I quoted a few 


pages back :— 


**You have given a blow to my 
honour, which has inflicted on it a 
cruel wound, and, though your Ma- 
jesty might wish it, it is not in your 

wer to heal the injury which you 

ave done me, You have outraged an 
old companion in arms who has ever 
been faithful to you in your dangers ; 
who has in no small degree contri- 
buted to your victories ; who has been 
one of the props of your power; and 
who once restored your courage, which 
was drooping, on the 18th Brumaire. 

“ When one has the honour, you say, 
to be allied with your illustrious 
family, one ought to do nothing to 
compromise its interests or to obscure 
its splendour. And I will say to you, 
sire, that your illustrious family has 
received from me as much honour as 
you have done me by my marriage 
with your sister. 

“ Although a king, I lament a thou- 
sand times those happy days in which, 































































a simple officer, I had no master. 


Arrived at a throne, but in this ex-- 


alted position tyrannised over by your 
Majesty, overruled in my home, I have 
longed more than ever for independ- 
ence and liberty. Thus you afflict, 
you sacrifice to your meanest sus- 
icions, those who have been the most 
aithful to you, and who have served 
you best in your brilliant career. You 
have sacrificed Fouché to Savary, 
Talleyrand to Champagny, Cham- 
y to Bassano, and Murat to Beau- 
arnais—Beauharnais, who has in your 
eyes the great merit of passive obedi- 
ence, and that, greater still, because 
more servile, of having quietly an- 
nounced to the Senate the repudiation 
of his mother. 

“As for me, I cannot do less than 
give some relief to my people as re- 
gards commerce, and I must repair 
the injury done them by the maritime 
war. 

“From all that I have said relative 
to your Majesty and to myself, it re- 
sults that the old confidence between 
us is altered. You will do what you 
think right, sire. Whatever may be 
your justice, I am still your faithful 
brother-in-law, JOACHIM.” 


Although, as Napoleon said, the 
lion was not dead, everybody knew 
that the lion had received a blow 
which made him reel; and it must 
have been plain, even to a mean ca- 
pacity, that unless the lion should 
take heed to his ways, he might ere 
long be a dead, or, what was worse, 
a caged lion. Murat, seeing this, 
giving way to his wounded feelings, 
labouring to gratify his own selfish 
ambition, led on by specious coun- 
sellors, conceived a design of carving 
out a fortunate destiny for himself, 
and fancied that he might wield a 
stable sceptre when the crash should 
come in Europe. He brooded over 
this.in secret, admitting to his confi- 
dence only a chosen few: he heard 
that Napoleon, at the head of a new 
army, was advancing to the Elbe; 
and he thought the time had come 
when he might put his not very cred- 
itable plan into execution. He em- 





ployed an Englishman to make a 
proposal to Lord William Bentinck, 
who by that time (1813) had suc- 
ceeded to the command of the 
Anglo-Sicilian forces, and who was, 
moreover, the British minister in 
Sicily. The proposal was that 
Murat would join his forces to those 
of the allies, and fight against those 
of the French Emperor, if he could 
be made king of all Italy, and re- 
cognised by the allies as such, 
Bentinck, whatever he may have 
thought of Murat’s behaviour, saw 
the immense advantage which might 
accrue to the allies if Italy could 
be detached from the French Em- 
ire, and Italy’s forces, under an 
able soldier, be made available on 
the side of the allies. He did not, 
however, fall into the design with 
the fondness which had impelled 
Murat, but took a statesman’s view 
of the situation, and, after looking 
at the scheme on all sides, replied 
that he would place the proposal 
before the English Government, ad- 
vising, at the same time, that an 
English force of 25 000 men should 
be sent to Murat’s aid, if Murat 
would consent to accept the island 
of Sicily from his kingdom, and if 
he would place the fortress of Gaéta 
in our hands as a pledge of his good 
faith—the last a very necessary stip- 
ulation, one sees. 

Here I cannot refrain from turn- 
ing aside for a moment to call your 
attention, my dear Editor, to the 
extreme solicitude evinced by all 
hands concerning the independence 
and the unimpeded hunting of King 
Nasone. Napoleon would not him- 
self overturn that easy-going mon- 
arch, neither would he allow Murat 
to attack him. Now the English 
(as they were bound by treaty to 
do), in seeking the advantage of the 
allies in general, especially insisted 
that Nasone and his island should 
be respected. If the priests ever 
suggested (as they probably did) to 
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this interesting monarch that he was 
the peculiar favourite of heaven, he 
had some reason for believing them(!) 

To return to Murat: He tried hard 
to make Bentinck withdraw his stipu- 
lations concerning Sicily and Gaéta, 
but failing in these attempts, at last 
assented to the bargain as amended 
by our envoy. A fast-sailing vessel 
was sent to England to ask the sanc- 
tion of the Government to a treaty 
based on these terms, and both sides 
awaited the answer,—Bentinck in 
perfect confidence that the sanction 
would be given; Murat, with some 
anxiety on account of the situation 
in which he had placed himself ; and 
while things were in this state, there 
came tidings calculated to still fur- 
ther distract bis mind. The Em- 
peror, once more in the field, was 
every day impressed by the blank 
in his force caused by the absence 
of Murat. When things went attall 
ill, he said, “ Ah! if I had only had 
Murat here with his cavalry, | the 


thing would have ended differently.” 
When he had won a victory, he 
said, “ What we wanted wds Murat 
and his cavalry to charge through 
them at the last, and make our 


success complete.” Murat’s value 
came out clearer and clearer with 
every action, At Jast Napoleon 
determined to write to his sister 
Caroline ; and did so, telling her of 
his successes. He added a kind 
message to her husband, thus mak- 
ing an opening for reconciliation. 
About the same time wrote Ney to 
Murat, pitying him for not being a 
artaker of their victories, saying 
that the army was sick for him, that 
the cavalry were openly demanding 
to know why he was not at their 
head, and that the weal of France 
was to a great extent in his hands, 
Fouché also wrote to him, pointing 
out that a congress might probably 
assemble soon to rearrange the map 
of Europe, and that the King of 
Naples, if absent from the "Held, 
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might find himself altogether over- 
looked. Honour, self-interest, duty, 
his own desires, called him to arms; 
but he had committed himself. to 
this engagement with the British 
envoy, and what could he do? His 
was not a mind to select and adhere 
to a straightforward course in such 
a perplexing state of things. He 
vacillated, fretted, lost his head alto- 
gether, but he still kept his treach- 
ery a secret. His queen and some 
of his courtiers, regarding only the 
changed + countenance of Napoleon 
and the wishes of the army, urged 
him to join the eagles, and by their 
importunities drove him wild, op- 
pressed as he.was by conscious dis- 
loyalty. Unable to shape a course 
for himself, he at length made to 
Caroline a fall confession of what 
he had been about, and asked her 
advice. She had sufficient control 
of herself not to manifest great 
surprise at his revelations, and. to 
pretend to approve in some degree 
of the steps he had taken. She 
smoothed the way for his departure 
by assuring him that she would her- 
self see to the arrangement with 
Bentinck ; and then reminded him 
that the very best cloak for his. 
treachery would be for him to show 
himself with the standards, and that, 
once he was winning honour as of 
old, the world would cease to suspect. 
him. Her arguments decided him. 
He ceased to dream of Italian unity 
for the’ present, and was off, as fast. 
as he could travel, for Saxony. 
Once more in what one may call 
his native element, the theatre of _ 
war, he threw himself, with all the 
ardour of his character, into the 
battles of that ill-omened campaign, 
taking his share in the dreadful 
days of Leipzig. When, in 1813, 
all was again lost as it had been in 
1812, Murat accompanied N. 

leon’s retreat as far as Erfurth; but 
on arrival there he sought permis- 
sion to return to his kingdom, being 
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anxious about its affairs. Napoleon, 
though suspecting him, gave the re- 
quired permission, and the brothers- 
in-law parted, never, as it proved, to 
meet again. Each felt in his heart 
that this might be a final parting, 
and that beyond it lay a dark future. 
It was impossible that, at such a 
moment, and with such feelings 
possessing them, two men like these 
could part ceremonionsly or restrain- 
edly. The most able general and 
administrator, the most brilliant 
eavalry leader, perhaps the most 
dashing soldier, in the whole world 
—these two who bad been brothers 
in arms since they emerged from the 
masses of the people, who had done 
deeds than which the annals of war 
contain nothing more glorious, and 
to which they scarcely furnish par- 
allels,—these two, I say, could not 
look on each other for the last time 
withont a rush of unspeakable mem- 
ories, without the most profound 
emotion. It was no longer the 
emperor and king, it was no longer 
rival politicians that acted their part. 
When the time of separation arrived, 
Napoleon and Joachim rushed into 
each other’s arms; again avd again 
they embraced. At length Joachim 
turned and strode away. No sooner 
did he feel himself alone than he 
turned again, hurried back, his 
countenance bathed in tears, and 
threw himself yet once more upon 
Napoleon’s breast. Then they went 
their several ways to spend what 
little of life was left them “in 
shallows and in miseries,” and to 
. stumble forward, the one to cap- 
tivity, the other to a traitor’s death ! 

“A pair of precious robbers!” 
some may say. Yes; but what a 

ir of robbers, my dear Editor! 

ocommon raiders these, The one 
worthy to be the third with Alex- 
ander and Julius; the other find- 
ing his equal only in the pages of 
romance where gods have acted, 
and godlike men have a hundred 


times defied death and the foe, and 
a hundred times returned victorious 
and renowned ! 

Murat returned to Naples with 
all speed. One regrets to think 
that he was hardly in his capital 
once more before he commenced a 
series of intrigues which not only 
ended in his ruin, but fixed an 
ineradicable stain upon his name, 
He tried to induce Beanharnais, 
who was viceroy of Northern Italy, 
to join him in turning upon Napo- 
leon, and in dividing the Italian 
continent between them. But, 
finding no encouragement from 
Eugene in this design, he listened 
to overtures from Austria—indeed, 
signed a treaty, offensive and de- 
fensive, with her in 1814. He un- 
fortunately thought himself second 
to only Nepelnne in the arts of 
diplomacy, while the truth was 
that he penetrated the mind of no 
one, and was himself seen through 
by the dullest observer. 

Just about the time of conclud- 
ing the treaty with Austria, he re- 
ceived a visit from Fouché, Duke of 
Otranto. The latter, without doubt, 
was sent by Napoleon to observe 
how Murat was conducting himself. 
Fouché himself was in that part 
of the world because Napoleon, 
mistrusting him, had sent him out 
of France into honourable banish- 
ment as Governor of Illyria. It 
was suspected at the time that 
Murat’s defection, which soon after 
eame to light, was suggested to 
him by the Duke of Otranto; but 
in fact the latter came to observe 
him, not to guide him. After 
Fouché’s departure, Murat made 
an agreement with Great Britain, 
and so removed her from the list 
of his enemies. When these treaties 
eame to be known, he protested to 
the French generals in the north 
of Italy that they were mere matters 
of policy, that he was still French 
at heart, and that they would find 
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he would make all his acts square 
with that principal fact. They did 
not believe him. In a short while 
there was open war, carried on with 
varied success, between the allies 
and the French, Murat endeavour- 


. ing to keep his troops in the back- 


ground, so that he might appear 
to the French to be only nomin- 
ally. their enemy. He is aceused 
of, at this time, lying, intriguing, 
and in various ways disgracing him- 
self. This war, and this behaviour 
of his, were proceeding when one 
day he received news of the taking 
of Paris and of the abdication of 
Napoleon. Thereupon, as it is 
said, instead of congratulating him- 
self that he had made an alliance 
with the winning side, and that his 
tortuous policy might succeed in 
securing him a kingdom, he fell 
into great grief for Napoleon, whom 
he now regarded only as his bene- 
factor and relation. The war of 
course ended; and he made a com- 
pact with Beauharnais for the ces- 
sation of hostilities in Italy. 

In the general break-up caused 
by the fall of the empire, the Pope, 
who had been detained a prisoner 
at Fontainebleau, finding his pris- 
on-doors open, walked forth, and 
straightway set off for Italy. Al- 
though be may have taken his 
keys with him to France, that had 
not prevented the heathen from 
coming into his inheritance. In- 
deed they had, to use a vulgar 
saying, rather “made ducks and 
drakes” of the patrimony of St. 
Peter. Iam concerned at present 
with only one liberty which had been 
taken with it—that is, that a good 
slice had been, with the consent 
of Austria, appropriated by Joachim 
Murat, as an equivalent for leaving 
King Ferdinand. Nasone unmolested 
in Sicily. (Excellent old man! it 
was now Austria’s turn to nurse 
him a little.) Murat was at Bologna 
when he heard a rumour (he had 
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no official notification of it) that 
the Pope was at band and making 
straight for Rome. Now this did 
not suit his Majesty at all. The 
Pope had repudiated all abdications, 
resignations, and concessions which 
had beeen extorted from him; and 
he was scarcely going to allow this 
last disposition of his realms, which 
was indeed a secret bargain between 


‘ Austria and Naples, to stand good. 


As his Holiness should proceed 
southward he would be sure to dis- 


-cover that he had been shorn of 


his dominions, and, being now made 
strong by the reaction, would imme- 
diately annul the bargain. But 
what was to be done? Murat’s first 
thought was to forcibly arrest the 
Pope’s progress—a Napoleonic idea, 
but not very applicable at this 
juncture. His Holiness was mak- 
ing quite a triumphal return, escort- 
ed by a cavalcade of young nobles 
and an immense populace, which 
increased like a rolling snowball. 
Murat was soon dissuaded from this 
folly, and then he sent one of his 
generals to see what could be done 
by diplomacy, of which he thought 
himself such a master. The Pope 
was informed that his Majesty of 
Naples had not expected him—had 
been taken, in fact, quite by sur- 
ptise—and requested that his Holi- 
ness would halt a few days in order 
that due honour might be done him. 
But no; his Holiness cared nothing 
about his reception, but cared very 
much about pressing forward, and 
meant to go.. Very good: but did 
his Holiness know that all the posts 
had been exhausted by the active 
services of recent months? it would 
be impossible at once even to send 
him forward becomingly. Well, 
that information did not distress 
his Holiness a bit: he was: sur- 
rounded by good Christians, who 
would from their private resources 
furnish him with the means of 
travelling. Assuredly, it was re- 
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plied on the part of Murat, they 
would if they could, but unfor- 
tunately private horses and carriages 
had been -impressed for the public 
service. No matter; his Holiness 
would proceed on foot, and God 
would give him strength to make 
the journey. The Pope was too 
cunning for the great diplomatist. 
Murat then came to Reggio, where 


the Pope was: they exchanged visits’ 


and had long consultations ; but his 
Holiness was not to be coaxed into 


giving up anything, and the king: 


was completely baffled. Neither was 
it likely that Austria could longer 
stand by the bargain, asall the Powers 
which had struck down Napeleon 
would now have a voice in the re- 
construction of the map of Europe. 
Religion was once more in fashion,and 
it was highly probable that some 
of them would signalise their piety 
by standing up for the rights of the 
Holy Father. Independently of 
‘this, Austria understood ‘the double 
game that Murat had been playing, 
and probably did not care to help 
him in any way. As soow as the 
Pope got home he refused to recog- 
nise Murat at all—treated him, in 
fact, as a usurper. But, for half-a- 
year or thereabout, he remained 
undisturbed, simply because the 
Powers of Europe were so much 
occupied with affairs which they 
considered more important, that they 
had not time to attend to him. 
However, the Congress of Vienna 
came, and, by-and-by, Maurat’s 
kingdom occupied their attention. 
It was of course the rdle of those 
who wished to make themselves 
agreeable to. the restored King of 
France, to express horror at the 
treatment which another Bourbon 
(Nasone) had received, and the 
most bitter hostility against the 
wicked man who had usurped his 
throne. sooner the tender 
conscience of Prince Talleyrand was 
greatly exercised by this injustice, 
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and he did his utmost in the Con- 
gress to get it rectified. He was 
said to have taken a heavy bribe 
from King Nasone for assuming his 
new “ copvictions”—which rumour 
may not have been true, but at any rate 
it does not damage the reputation 
of either Talleyrand or the King of 
the Two Sicilies. Murat, who had 
an agent at Vienna, found out what 
was going on, and sent to demand 
from the Congress that they would 


let him know whether he was to . 


consider himself at peace or war. 
The answer came from Austria, and 
showed him plainly that it would 
be war if he attempted to retain his 
kingdom. Before this time, he had 
become aware that Napoleon medi- 
tated an escape from Elba. Pauline, 
his sister-in-law, came from Elba to 
pay him a visit, told him what was 
in contemplation, and received his 
assurances of goodwill and aid, 
which she took back to the ex-Em- 
peror. Just after Murat had sent 
his note to the Congress, the world 
was astonished by hearing of Na- 
oleon’s disembarkation in France. 
hereupon Murat despatched cour- 
iers to Vienna and London with as- 
surances that he meant to keep 
faithful to his treaties, although he 
confessed that he had not been 
very scrupulous before about ob- 
serving them. Shortly after, he 
declared war ‘against Austria, be- 
lieving that Napoleon would now 
recover his empire, and re-estab- 
lish him in Italy. He attacked 
the Austrians in Italy, and was 
driving them before him, when he 
heard news which showed him that 
he had been precipitate. He found 
that England, on hearing that Na- 
poleon was once more in France, at 
the head of an army, would have 
been content to leave him (Murat) 
in peace at Naples, notwithstanding 
what had passed at the congress of 
Vienna, had it not been for his 
breaking faith with the allies—she ’ 
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would even have given him some 
additional territory ; but, seeing how 


he had behaved, she put an end to 


her agreement with him, and signi- 
fied that she would join Austria 
against him with all her strength by 
sea and land, Austria, at the same 
time, made an effort to win over 
the Neapolitan generals; but they, 
with one consent, refused to be 
guilty of this treachery, and inform- 
ed Murat that they were ready to 
shed their last blood forhim. They 
all fought well, but their valour did 
not avail. A Bourbon force was on 
foot in Calabria, and Ferdinand was 
preparing to return to Naples. The 
Austrians, beaten at first, persevered 
and finally prevailed. Murat was 
in agreat strait, He held a council 
at Caserta, in which it was deter- 
mined to open negotiations with 
the Austrians; but he soon learned 
that he and his family were to be 
sent to Vienna, where the allied 
Powers would decide on his fate. 
After this, peace was made between 
Austria and the Neapolitans. 
Queen Caroline and her children 
were offered a passage in Austrian 


vessels, to go whither they might 


choose ; but of Murat himself not 
a word was said. 

After waiting a short time he 
made his escape from Naples in 
disguise, taking with him a little 
money and a few jewels sewed in 
his dress, Finding it more difficult 
than he expected to get away, he 
lay hid for a time in Ischia, but 
finally made his way to France, and 
reached Cannes, 

Meanwhile, the queen had gone 
on board an English vessel; but as 
the wind was foul aud she could 
not sail, she was passed in the bay 
by the ship which bore back King 
Ferdinand, and she heard the 
salutes and rejoicings with which 
the old man was received, and 
could see the illuminations made in 
honour of him, After this, she for 








some. reason left the English ship 
for an Austrian man-of-war. 

I have now reached the end of 
the reign of Murat in Naples.. What 
remains to be said of him concerns 
a fugitive, not a king. 

“Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell 


content ! 
Farewell the plumed troop and the big 


wars 
That make ambition virtue !” 


He wrote to Fouché, and the latter 
replied that if he would go to 
Lyons and wait, he might probably 
go afterwards to Paris and be well 
received, as Napoleon’s anger was 


dying away. But the answer bore 


the ominous date 18th June, and 
Murat did not receive it until the 
2ist of that month. Upon hear- 
ing of Waterloo he fied to Corsica, 
where the hononrable reception they 
gave him raised the idea that he 
might yet recover his kingdom. 
Building upon this miserable foun- 
dation, uninstructed by Waterloo or 
by his own previous miscarriages, 
he conceived a plan, which was 
very much a copy of Napoleon’s 
landing from Elba. He got together 
250 Corsicans and secured six 
vessels. With these he would dis- 
embark at Salerno, throw himself 
upon the army, which would not 
hesitate a moment between him and 
the wretched Bourbons, astonish 
the country by his successes, scare 
once more old Ferdinand from his 
throne, and then—but it needs not 
to finish the picture. While this 
mad project was. filling his mind, 
one more chance was afforded him 
of safety for the present, and possi- 
bly-of an honourable career in the 
future. The Emperor of Austria, 
with whom Caroline Murat had 
already taken shelter, offered an 
asylum to Murat also, on condition 
of his taking a private name, of his 
residing in one of certain parts 
named of the Austrian empire, and 
of his pledging himself not to leave 
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the Emperor’s dominions without 
his consent. Considering that 
Murat was at this time an outcast 
without country or friend, and with 
an exceedingly bad reputation, these 
were quite as handsome terms as he 
could expect, and the offer of them 
was, I think, honourable to the 
Emperor. The senseless Murat 
was, however, now quite elated with 
thoughts of the impression which 
he would make in Naples: he reject- 
ed the Emperor’s offer with disdain, 
and set sail with his followers and 
his little flotilla. This last impru- 
dence wore out the patience of the 
gods. He never reached Salerno ; 
he encountered a tempest (it was 
in September) ; his flotilla was scat- 
tered. After ten days his own bark 
ran into Pizzo, a small fortress near 
the Gulf of Gioja, and not far north 
of the Straits of Messina. Here he 
made his ridiculous attempt, was 
received with indifference, and made 
a prisoner. It does not, however, 
seem that he was recognised, al- 
though in the attempt to excite the 
troops and populace his name had 
been freely used. The general of 
the district, soon informed that there 
had been an attempt to raise insur- 
rection, sent instantly a reinforce- 
ment of troops, and an officer who 
had orders to examine the prisoners 
and report. This officer paraded 
the culprits, and began by asking 
and recording their names and the 
accounts they had to give of them- 
selves. The third person interro- 
gated answered “Joachim Murat, 
King of Naples,” and a recognition 
of his person was soon made. The 
ony hastened to Pizzo. The 

ourt was informed of the capture, 
and old Nasone and his council 
sent orders to try Murat by court- 
martial, The unhappy prisoner did 
not at all realise the danger of his 
situation, but went to sleep in the 
assurance that he would have no 
difficulty in arranging with the 


_after his example. 





Bourbon king to partition the 
dominion. He slept long; his 
keeper had not the heart to awaken 
him and tell the decision of the 
Government. At length he rose 
and received the intelligence of his 
approaching trial, which, he imme- 
diately and calmly said, was the 
news of his approaching death. He 
then, brave as ever, wrote collected- 
ly and affectionately to his wife and 
children, speaking of his own carees 
in terms which, I am afraid, nobody 
else will use in reference to it, and 
exhorting his sons to live worthily 
He put some of 
his hair into the packet, sealed it, 
handed it to the general for de- 
livery, and said he was ready for 
what was going to happen. 

An advocate had been sent to 
defend him, but he declined the 
services of this officer, saying that 
the trial was a farce, and it did not 
become his dignity to do aught but 
suffer with fortitude. On being 
arraigned, he took the high ground 
of saying to the Court that he was 
their king ; that they had no power 
to try him. Considering how he 
came by his kingship, how he used 
it, and that there had always been 
a hereditary king, who had never 
for a moment relinquished his right 
to the throne, we must think this 
very high-flown and rather irra- 
tional language. To use it was, in 
fact, to play into the hands of those 
who wished his death, and to silence 
any friend who might still desire to 
show him mercy. There being no 
defence, and the prisoner, even be- 
fore the Court, persisting in what 
had now become treason, there was 
hardly any result to be looked for 
but condemnation to death. The 
sentence was death, and the execu- 
tion was immediate. 

Being led into a small court of 
the castle of Pizzo, the doomed 
man found a party of soldiers 
drawn up in two ranks. These 
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were his executioners. He took 
his stand as boldly as ever he had 
done ini the day of battle. He re- 
fused to have his eyes bandaged ; 
he looked straight at the muzzles of 
the pieces. ‘Spare my face; aim 
straight at the heart,” he cried to 
the soldiers ; and as the words were 
uttered he fell dead, torn by the 
bullets, but holding still in his 
hand the miniatures of his wife and 
children.* 

The bluest blood in Europe never 
coursed through a braver heart than 
that which lay there stilled for ever. 
If courage alone could make nobil- 
ity, here was stretched the non- 
pareil of the noble. From first to 
last his daring never failed— 

Pell, or fled along the plain, 

There be sure was Murat charging ! 
There he ne’er shall charge pan J # 
But when we look beyond his deeds 
of arms, and his contempt of danger, 
we find, with regret, that the no- 
bility was not-in him to which so 
courageous a heart would have well 
corresponded. Disloyalty and per- 
fidy were undoubtedly in his charac- 
ter; weakness and folly pervaded 
his conduct. He was such a man 
as revolutions and tumults only too 
frequently raise to eminence; con- 
spicuous for one excellent quality, 
but without other qualities to keep 
the balance of his mind. In calmer 
days, he, under the cold shade of 


a settled order, might have been 
known by a fame such as that of 
Shaw the Life Guardsmen — he 
might have‘cloven a cuirassier to 
the saddle,—having been a good- 
natured, pleasant enough fellow in 
a barrack-room or a bivouac amon 
those who do not pretend to knightly 
qualities. And can we say that it 
was a gain to Murat, or to the world, 
that he was allowed to rise so high ? 
The chances which made him a kin 
brought out also his notable defects 
—allowed us to know him only too 
well, His memory cannot be wholly 
respected. He has left a name 
which, though it has electrified the 
world, yet serves to illustrate the 
universality of a proverb— 
whotode to teat ae 
I find now, my dear Editor, that 
I have only unwound one thread of 
a complicated romance. Murat’s 
story is really mixed up with the 
fortunes of the Bourbons in Sicily, 
and the curious legends of the Car- 
bonari and the brigands. These 
other histories I hope some day to 
tell you. Meanwhile, I trust that 
of Murat will not be without its 
interest. It has filled so much 
paper, that I will not add a word 
of comment, nor any other word, 
except to say that I am, as ever, 
yours most truly, : 
A Wanperine Eye visuman. 





* Colletta, from whom I take this, says emphatically this isthe true account 


of the tragedy of Pizzo. All manner of false ‘stories were told concerning it. 
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Tue safeguard of her Majesty’s 
empire in India is the contentment 
of the populations under British 
rule. To secure this, however, a 
humane internal administration, al- 
though the first condition, is not the 
only one, The Indian empire is 
ruled by an alien race, and lacks 
that internal support which is 
drawn from patriotism or national 
feeling. Its stability very largely 
depends on its external relations, 
The rumoured ascendancy of influ- 
ences hostile to us in Kabul or in Bel- 
uchistan, would send a thrill through 
the bazaars of India, and excite the 
favaticism of the dangerous classes 
in many parts of the country. A 
wise and far-sighted foreign policy is 
therefore a vital necessity in India, 
We propose to examine the varying 
phases through which that policy 
has passed during the last few 
years ; to compare their merits, by 
the light of the papers recently laid 
before Parliament; and to indicate 
the conclusions to which past expe- 
rience points, and which should in- 
fluence our action in the future. 

Lord Lytton, in a speech on the 
28th of March, before the Legisla- 
tive Council in Calcutta, presented 
a comprehensive and luminous view 
of his policy. He pointed out, that 
to rush into border warfare would be 
an inexcusable act on the part of a 
Government which, within the past 
few months, had secured beneficent 
results from peaceful vigilance. The 
history of our frontier policy during 
late years consists chiefly of a nar- 
rative of our dealings with the great 
territory of Beluchistan, or con- 
geries of chiefdoms under the Khan 
of Khelat. 


** Two years ago,” he said, “our re- 
lations with the Khanate of Khelat 
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were so extremely unsatisfactory that 
military operations against that coun. 
try were recommended for our immedi- 
ate adoption by some of our most experi- 
enced frontier authorities. But, before 
having recourse to any act of aggres- 
sion upon a weak and neighbouring 
State, the Government of India re. 
solved to make further pacific efforts 
for the restoration of order around our 
western frontier. Those efforts, com- 
menced by Lord Northbrook, it has 
been my privilege to conduct to a suc- 
cessful issue. The result is that, with- 
out having fired a single shot, or shed 
a single drop of blood, our present re- 
lations with Khelat are more satisfac- 
tory, more fraught with promise for 
the future and security for the present, 
than they have been for a long series 
of years, Not only is British influence 
now predominant throughout that 
country—not only is this influence 
cordially welcomed and appreciated by 
all its inhabitants, from the highest 
to the lowest; but the practical re- 
sults of the influence thus established 
are already apparent in the restored 
freedcom and security of commerce, 
in the rebuilding of villages de- 
stroyed by civil war, in the revival 
and extension of agriculture, and in 
the general contentment and confi- 
dence of the population and its lawful 
ruler.”  ‘* Unrestrained barbarism,” 
his lordship added, ‘‘ immediately be- 
yond our frontier, means constant in- 
security immediately within our fron- 
tier. I consider that the safest and 
strongest frontier which India can possi- 
bly possess would be a belt of independ- 
ent border States, throughout which the 
British name is honoured and trusted ; 
within which British subjects are wel- 
comed and respected, because they are 
subjects of a Government known to be 
unselfish as it is powerful, and reso- 
lute as it is humane. I do not believe 
that this influence is attainable by 
military expeditions ; nor, indeed, by 
anything except constant friendly con- 
tact with our less civilised neighbours.” 


This speech marks the final aban- 
donment of the ‘policy of so-called 
Masterly Inactivity. During the 
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wars of succession which followed 
the death of Dost Muhammad in 
Afghanistan, the wisest course open 
to the Indian Government was one 
of vigilant non-intervention. From 
1864 to 1868 Lord Lawrence pur- 
sued that course. 
establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in Afghanistan under Sher Ali, 
the veteran Viceroy found it ex- 
pedient to exchange his attitude of 
watchful abstention from interfer- 
ence for one of friendly interest in 
the affairs of Afghanistan. In 1868 
he pledged the Indian Government 
to support the new Afghan ruler by 
a grant of money and arms, and ar- 
ranged the basis of a treaty with him. 
It fell to the lot of his successor, the 
late Earl of Mayo, to carry out the 
new lines of action thus indicated. 
Under his skilful handling. a firm 
and dignified policy was developed. 
By a full and friendly recognition 
of the Afghan ruler, he strengthen- 
ed Sher Ali’s authority, and at the 
same time exercised an influence 
for good over Sher Ali’ himself, 


' The result was that, after long 


years of misery and civil war, Af- 
ghanistan obtained a stable and 
responsible government, and our 
adjoining frontier has enjoyed com- 
All this, Lord Mayo 
effected without sending a single 
British battalion beyond our border. 
The policy cleverly characterised 
as Masterly Inactivity, had been 
abandoned by Lord Lawrence in 
1868; and in place of it a new 
policy, based on friendly relations 
with our frontier States, had been 
created by Lord Mayo between 
1869 and his lamented death in 
1872. 

The change had been forced upon 
the Indian Government by the 
altered political condition of Af- 
ghanistan. Its wisdom has been 
justified by the events of the eight 
Tore which have elapsed since Lord 

ayo met Sher Ali at the Amballa 


But on the re-, 
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darbar. During the successive 
wars in Afghanistan from 1864 to 
1868, there were several claimants 
for the throne, and to make an 
alliance with one was to offend all 
the rest. Under such circumstances, 
a Masterly Inactivity, or temporis- 
ing, was the only safe policy open to 
the Indian Government. But on 
the re-establishment of a de facto 
ruler, it became expedient for the ' 
Indian Government to acknowledge 
him, and to bind him to itself by 
all legitimate means. 

This has been clearly perceived 
by the Indian press. The expe- 
diency of the change and its good 
results, are recognised by all who 
have studied the question close at 
hand. But there still exists-a class 
of writers in England who do not 
realise the nature of the change, or 
the necessity for it. Some of them 
deserve, to be spoken of with the 
utmost respect. They are men who 
once rendered excellent service to 
India, but who now represent a 
school of thought and a state of 
things which have passed away. 
Others simply repeat, without 
thonght or inquiry, a formula which 
once expréssed a fact, but which 
has ceased to do so, There will 
always be one class of thinkers who 
hold that we should interfere more 
than we do in the affairs of Central 
Asia, and another class who hold 
that we should interfere less. This 
difference of opinion is perfectly 
reasonable, and it will be perma- 
nent. But the gentlemen who, from 
time to time, emit the shibboleth 
of Masterly Inactivity in an excited 
voice, have no such claims to our 
respect. They are correctly repeat- 
ing a phrase which expressed our 
policy under exceptional circum- 
stances, and for a strictly limited 
period. But they are also drawing 
a false analogy from it, and apply- 
ing it as an argument to the alto- 
gether different state of things with 
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which Indian statesmen of the pre- 
sent day have to deal. They re- 
mind one of the deaf drummer of 
the German street band. This 
excellent but elderly musician was 
placed by his confréres in retire- 
meot behind a doorway, to count 
his hundreds of bars in solitude, 
and come in with the boom of his 
big drum at the proper intervals 
from his ambush. Hours after the 
minstrel band had been swept from 
the street by the police, the boom 
of that big drum sounded at inter- 
vals from behind the door. Out- 
side, men had come and gone, and 
the world had wagged on. But 
stil the deaf one counts his bars, 
and belabours his drum, unconscious 
that he. is counting and drumming 
in a meaningless da capo. So with 
the Masterly Inactivity school of 
critics in the English press. The 
inexorable logic of events has swept 
away all their companions in the 
outer world of action—but faith- 
ful to an idea, in their retirement 
they go the old round, and thump 
their big drum at intervals, 

Such’ persons might be treated 
as harmless survivals, were it not 
for a mischievous line of argument 
which they have of late years taken 
up. They meet every attempt to 
adapt Indian frontier politics to the 
actual facts, with cries of “ Russo- 
phobia!” It may be affirmed that 
this absurd and unsustained charge 
of Russophobism has done more to 
embarrass the efforts of Indian po- 
litical reformers, than all the serious 
arguments by which their reforms 
have been opposed. For the charge, 
though absvlutely false, ‘is prompt- 
ly re-echoed by the Russian press 
—and not unnaturally exaggerated 
into one of aggression against. Rus- 
sian interests in Asia. Take, as 
one instance, an article in the ‘ Rus- 
ski Mir’ of March 6, which de- 
scribes the insidious efforts of the 
English “ to obtain possession of the 
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routes to the Russian frontiers,” 
“ But we on our side,” rejoins a re- 
cent number of the ‘ Golos,’ “ must 
also keep a watchful eye on Eng- 
land, and prepare to paralyse her 
action, should circumstances require 
it. In Europe there are few points 
where we can touch her, except in 
Constantinople. It is in Asia, from 
the Persian Gulf to India, that she 
is most vulnerable.” 

And so the game goes on. The 

advocates of a Masterly Inactivit 
interpret every sign of political life 
on our Indian frontier as a move- 
ment calculated to injure Russia, 
We cannot complain, however 
much we may deplore, that the 
Russian press believes what they 
say. 
What are the real facts of the 
case? Is the modern school of 
Indian politicians, as represented 
by Lord Lytton, really open to the 
charge of acting in an aggressive 
spirit towards Russian interests in 
Asia? To this question the papers 
just presented to Parliament supply 
the best answer. 

There is one point on which poli- 
ticians of all shades of opinion in 
India are agreed. This is, that at 
no very remote period the frontiers 
of Asiatic Russia and of the Indian 
empire are destined to be virtually 
conterminous. In other words, it 
is regarded as certain that, within a 
period of time not so prolonged as 
to permit us to be unconcerned 
in its events, the semi-civilised 
States between the English and 
Rassian dominions will have been 
absorbed by, or brought under the 
protection of, one or other of the 
great neighbouring empires. The 
fact is being accomplished before 
our eyes; and history shows that 
the process is an inevitable one, 
whether the stronger and more civ- 
ilised Powers wish it or not, 
Moreover, the rapid advance of 
Russia southwards—an advance the 
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rapidity of whicii has been conspic- 
uously accelerated of late years— 
js an element of certainty in the 
discussion. A hundred years 

the Russian and English outposts 
were 2000 miles apart ; fifty years 
ago they were 1000 miles apart; 
now they are barely 500 miles apart 
—and may probably be nearer to 
each other before these lines are 
read by the public. Whether it be 
voluntary or involuntary, the rapid 
advance of Russia, notwithstanding 
her protestations, is obvious to all. 
But it is viewed by the Russophil 
and the Russophobe with very differ- 
ent sentiments. The former hails 
it, as the approach of a strong civi- 
lised military empire, whose in- 
terests are identical with those of 
England ; who will aid England in 
her mission of civilising Asia; and 
whose proximity is to be preferred 
to that of weak, barbarous, and un- 
ruly Khans. The latter deprecates 
it as a menace subversive of the 
stability of the Indian empire ; and 
regards it as the approach of an 
ambitious, unscrupulous Power, 
which has not only violated its 
solemn engagements, but thrown 
its whole strength into the work of 
aggression. This school believes 
that the first and least harmful re- 
sult of such an approach must be 
an enormous increase of our mili- 
tary strength in India, and a corre- 
sponding addition to our financial 
difficulties. 

Can it be said with truth, that 
the present policy of the Indian 
Government - ranges itself with 
either the one or the other of these 
schools? We answer, emphatically, 
No. And our disclaimer is sup- 
ported, not only by the papers 
published on the subject, but by 
every measure undertaken by Lord 
Lytton and the party of which he 
is the representative, Our present 
poliey has not been dictated either 
y the fear or by the love of Russia— 
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nor, indeed, by any reference to Rus- 
sia, except as a future neighbour who 
may sometimes be friendly to us and 
sometimes hostile, as the manner of 
neighbours is and always will be. 
The motto of Lord Lytton’s fron- 
tier polic is “defence, not defi- 
ance.” The measures of the Indian 
Government speak for themselves. 
“Sooner or later,” they practically 
say, “we shall have a strong mili- 
tary Power as our neighbour in 
Asia, whose frontier will march 
either with our own border, or with 
the frontiers of States protected by 
us. Common prudence and the 
rules of policy practised by civilised 
nations teach us to make for our- 
selves, whilst there is yet time, a 
frontier line perfectly capable of 
defence in case of future need.” 

Against this view it has been 
urged—First, that our present fron- 
tier line is a strong one; that we 
should meet the foe there, and 
take no thought of anything ly- 
ing beyond it. Second, that, even 
if ultimately we have to look after 
the outworks of that frontier line, 
we had better defer attempts to 
establish our influence outside it 
until the actual necessity for doing 
so arrives; the friendship of semi- 
civilised Stat®s and tribes such 
as those beyond our border being 
best secured by absolute. non-in- 
tervention, and entire abstention 
from intercourse with them. 

First, then, with regard to the 
defensive strength of our present 
frontier. Let us consider it as it 
was before Lord Lytton obtained, at 
the end of last year, a friendly and 

ceable footing for us at Quetta 

yond the Bolan Pass. In the 
opinion of nearly all the highest 
military authorities—of Sheil, of 
Jacob, of Rawlinson, of Green, and 
many others—we were in the posi- 
tion of an army without an outpost ; 
our line of defence was that of a 
fort without a glacis. The Indian 
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military authorities do not fear, as 
hinted by a Masterly Inactivity critic 
not long since in a Jeading English 
journal, that the Russians will be 
so unwise as to invade India from 
their present base, and so give the 
Indian armies the chance of making 
short work “of any starved and 
weakened forces that might attempt 
to crown a long expedition by enter- 
ing British India by the Khaibar.” 
What they do foresee as an absolute 
certainty is, that if India does not 
soon obtain a preponderating ° in- 
fluence in Afghanistan and Beluch- 
’ istan, Russia unquestionably will. 
There is still, however, the “im- 
penetrable mountain barrier.” But 
its chief features, from a military 
point of view—are first, that it 
affords a perfect mask for the oper- 
ations of aw invading force; and 
second, that it gives the Power 
which has command of the passes, 
the choice of making his attack at 


any one of their mouths along a line 


of 800 miles, What ought to be 
said of a policy that would quietly 
and timidly surrender to a neigh- 
bouring military Power, however 
friendly, such advantages as these, 
advantages professedly not sought 
by that Power—advantages which 
may be secured for® ourselves by 
friendly intercourse such as that 
which we have instituted in Khelat ? 

This is the question which for 
years has pressed upon the con- 
science of Indian statesmen, and to 
which Lord Lytton has now given 
a definite answer. Sooner or later 
the frontier States will have to 
choose between Russia and Eng- 


land. At present they plainly de- 


clare that, if we will’ consent to do 
the part of a good neighbour by 
them, their choice lies with us. If 
we decline to do that part, a day 
must come when only the other al- 
ternative will be opentothem. Let 
us consider what a collision between 
Russia and England in Asia would, 
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under such circumstances, mean, 
On the eastern side there would be 
a British force awaiting invasion, 
scattered along the Indus behind 
the “impenetrable mountain bar. 
rier,” liable to attack at points 800 
miles distant, and without an idea 
whether the feint would be made 
through the Khaibar Pass and the 
attack through the Bolan, or vice 
versd. On the western side there 
would be the invading Russian 
army, provided with all the safe- 
guards, surrounded by all the ad- 
vantages, which Masterly Inactivity 
had denied to us. The hordes of 
Turkomans, Afghans, and Beluchis, 
might then act under European 
guidance, organised with a discip- 
line as good as our own, and thirst- 
ing for the fabled spoils of India, 
or for the recovery of the provinces 
which belonged to their ancestors, 
What issue would the military 
critic predict for such an invading 
force in possession of the mountain 
passes, operating behind the “ im- 
penetrable barrier” with impene- 
trable secrecy, able to pour down 
onus at such points as it might 
select on along line? How would 
he characterise the position of the 
defenders of this line, a scattered 
force, menaced with attack along 
its front of 800 miles, harassed by 
feints on right and left, and _possi- 
bly weakened by disaffection in its 
rear ? 

The student of strategy recog- 
nises, as an elementary principle of 
his art, the fact that a mountain 
line is a good military line to him 
who holds the passes, and a dan- 
gerous and utterly indefensible one 
to him who does not. We have 
seen this proved in military history 
again and again—in the Balkan, in 
the Alps, in the mountains of the 
Peninsula, and in those of South- 
ern India. Wherein lies the spe- 
cial military value of Nice and 
Savoy to France, except in the fact 











that their possession gives her the 
command of the passes? But, in- 
deed, the principle is one so fully 
accepted and so universally acted 
upon, as to require no further ex- 
emplification. 

The object of strategy has been 
correctly defined as ‘the placing of 
an army in such a position that at 
the time of collision with an enemy 
it shall possess a relative advantage.” 
This rule is applicable to nations 
as well as to armies. A great por- 
tion of our Indian border—that is, 
the south—is encircled by the sea; 
and, so long as we possess a mari- 
time supremacy, that portion is 
comparatively secure. ‘Our eastern 
frontier is protected by tracts of 
mountain and forest, inhabited by 
tribes amenable to our influence. 
There remains the “impenetrable” 
line of the north and north-western 
frontier, which extends along the 
bases of the Sulaiman and Hima- 
Jayan mountains, This line in its 
north-western angle is peopled by 
fierce, warlike, fanatical races, with- 
out organisation and without union, 
Hitherto the only evil results of the 
neighbourhood of these indomitable 
freebooters have been sudden forays 
or local disturbances, calling for 
swift retribution from our forces in 
the plains, who enter the hills on 
a moment’s notice, and punish the 
aggressors. In this condition of 
things the relative position of the 
British Government is enormously 
superior to that of the tribes or 
States beyond it. Not so, however, 
if this relative position be altered by 
the advent of astrong foreign Power. 
The chance is then in favor of 
those who hold the hills and passes, 
For the disunited action of wild 
highland tribes is substituted a 
vigorous central authority ; military 
energies are concentrated and util- 
ised ; and the initiative—that great 
engine of power on critical occa- 
sions—rests with the invader. If 
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we elect to confine our influence 
within our own territory, he be- 
comes the absolute master of the 
great intervening ramparts behind 
which he lies. He can concentrate 
his forces on any given point, 
whether for feint or real attack, 
with perfect security and secrecy— 
the defenders remaining ignorant 
of all that is going on bebind the 
mountain screcn. Their communi- 
cations along a length of 800 miles 
are constantly threatened, and some- 
times cut off, until the entire line of 
defence is hopelessly compromised. 

This is a simple lesson, taught us 
by modern strategy ; and this is the 
lesson which the advocates of Mas- 
terly Inactivity would have us learn 
after, rather than before, school 
hours. The tendencies of Russia 
in Asia are naturally, and perbaps 
inevitably, aggressive. In event of 
the ‘circumstances above contem- 
plated, she would be in possession 
of a strong chain of mountains, hav- 
ing for her base countries full of 
valuable material, and populations 
reconciled to her by hopes of Indian 
plunder. The .Indian Government, 
on the other hand, would be on the 
defensive, stripped of its former pres- 
tige, and holding a weak line of de- 
fence on conditions which no mili- 
tary or political leader could accept. 
If we admit even a distant possibil- 
ity of a conflict of English and Rus- 
sian interests in Asia, we must ad- 
mit the necessity of providing for 
its occurrence. Such a provision 
we have in Lord Lytton’s policy. 
In place of a defence pregnant with 
disaster, behind a line with regard 
to which the invader is in posses- 
sion of everything that commands 
success, he substitutes a peaceful 
extension of British influence and 
power which renders impossible 
any advance of a foreign Power 
within a radius of 400 miles from 
our frontier. 

Whatever the advocates of inac- 
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tivity may pretend about the strength 
of the north-western frontier of In- 
dia, we do not remember that any 
one of them has su d that we 
should follow his counsels to their 
logical conclusion, and sit down 
quietly while Afghanistan becomes 
the close ally and vassal of Russia. 
Every one is agreed that we cannot 
permit Afghanistan to fall under 
the domination of any foreign Power, 
be that Power friendly or hostile. 
And what is this but a confession 
that our own frontier is in itself 
weak, depending for its strength on 
the attitude of Afghanistan? What 
is it but a confession that when, at 
some future time, we see Afghanis- 
tan brought under the influence of 
another Power—as in the nature of 
things it inevitably must be, if we 
stand aloof—then at length, against 
every possible disadvantage, we shall 
be obliged to attack Afghanistan, 
merely to force from the exasperat- 


ed Afghans those concessions which 
we might have acquired beforehand 
with their hearty goodwill ? 

This brings us to the second ob- 
jection to Lord Lytton’s policy. 


“Even if it be granted,” say the 
advocates of non-interference, “ that 
it may be a good thing for us to ob- 
tain a friendly footing in Afghanis- 
tan, and amongst the tribes holding 
the passes of our mountain barrier, 
we hold that such influence is best 
secured by absolute inactivity on 
our part, and by showing as little 
concern as possible in the affairs of 
our neighbours.” Against such a 
position, arguments might be drawn 
from @ priori considerations, from 
the analogies supplied by history, 
from the ordinary workings of self- 
interest, from common-sense. But 
the most decisive answer is ob- 
tained from experience, Let us 
consider the question in the light 
of recent events. The two great 
Powers on our frontier, are Af- 
ghanisten and Beluchistan, The 
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former stretches from inner Asia 
down our north-western Punjab 
border ; the latter ransfrom Afghan- 
istan along our western Sind fron- 
tier to the sea. Our relations with 
Afglanistan were settled by the Am- 
balla darbar in 1869; our relations 
with Beluchistan received adjust- 
ment at the conference of Lord 
Lytton with the Khan and his fen- 
datories at the close of 1876. Itis 
well known that, in 1869, the Amir 
of Kabul was not only willing but 
anxious to link his fortunes with 
ours. Much indeed was done, but 
the work of Lord Mayo remained 
uofinished. Masterly Inactivity 
stepped in with its doubts and 
fears, and recovered its ascendancy 
for the time. For years we turned 
the cold shoulder to Afghanistan 
in the “masterly” manner; and 
every newspaper reader knows the 
affection and esteem fur us with 
which that policy had inspired the 
Amir and his subjects. 

Let us now see what a frank and 
kindly policy has done for us and 
our neighbours in the more south- 
erly regions of Beluchistan. We 
would premise that the conditions 
of action in Khelat differ essentially 
from those in Kabul. The position 
of Beluchistan, and every other cir- 
cumstance connected with it, tend 
to draw it much more closely to us 
than is ever likely to be the case 
with Afghanistan. Careless writ- 
ers lose sight of this. They infer 
that the intimacy of our new rela- 
tions with Beluchistan involves a 
tightening of the somewhat loose 
bonds which connect us with the 
Afghan ruler. Some have even 
alleged that the Government of 
India has recently irritated the 
Afghans by attempting to place 
a British Resident at Kabul, and 
to locate British troops in Afghan- 
istan. The papers now published 
show decisively that the Govern- 
ment has neither proposed, nor 
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ever wished to propose, either of 
these measures. 


The scene of the events to which 
we wish to draw the reader’s at- 
tention is sometimes called Belu- 
chistan, the: Land of the Beluchi 
tribes; but it is perhaps better 
known as Khelat, the Khan of 
Khelat being the overlord of the 

ater part of the country. Through 
the middle of this territory runs the 
highroad to India from Persia and 
the wést, vid Quetta and the famous 
Bolan Pass. Khelat* includes a 
large tract of country, about 400 
miles long, and 350 wide, which 
has Afghanistan for its northern, 
Sind for its eastern, and Persia for 
its western, boundary. The Ara- 
bian Sea washes its southern shores 
for a distance of nearly 600 miles. 
The general configuration of this 
tract, which has an area about 
equal to that of Great Britain, is 
mountainous, varied by sandy plains 
and fertile valleys. A lofty range, 
known as the Brahuik, runs down 
its centre for many hundred miles, 
with cool highlands above, hot low- 
lands below, and two great gaps of 
communication, known as the Bolan 
and Mulla Passes. One conse- 
quence of this configuration is that, 
though Beluchistan is a very moun- 
tainous country, even its less acces- 
sible parts are comparatively easy 
of approach. Art has done nothing 
to improve the paths; but camels 
manage to traverse them in every 
direction. 

Beluchistan presents many varie- 
ties of climate. The nearest pro- 
vince to British territory, that of 
Kachh Gandava or Kacbhi, is the 
hottest and most disagreeable ; sur- 
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rounded on the north by Afghan 
territory and the hilly country of 
the Marri and Bughti tribes, and 
on the east by Sind and the Pun- 
jab. This province is geographi- 
cally a continuation of Sind, with 
which its early history shows it to 
have been incorporated. 

There are no less than eleven 
pore leading from Kachhi to the 

ighlands of the Khelat Khanate ; 
but the Mulla and Bolan are the 
only ones of note, the others bein 
rugged highland paths, sravienil 
only by cattle, sheep, goats, and hill- 
men. The entrance to the Bolan 
Pass is near to Dadur, 113 miles 
from Jacobabad, and 160 miles from 
Sakkar on the Indus.+ The Mulla 
Pass debouches on the western side 
of Kachhi near to the town of 
Kotri, which is about six miles 
from Gandava, the political capital 
of the province. 

Both from a political and com- 
mercial point of view, the Bolan is 
more important than the Mulla Pass, 
Artillery can be conveyed through 
it without serious difficulty, and it 
is the shortest*route from Herat and 
Candahar to British India. It 
forms, in fact, the natural outlet 
to the large and increasing com- 
merce of Central Asia. Although, 
for many years past, border dis- 
cords and the predatory proclivities 
of the salidiiidashig tribes have 
rendered this route scarcely safe for 
the passage of merchandise, a con- 
siderable trade has found its way 
through it into India. Peace and 
security for life and property, to 
gether with the improvements now 
effected in the roads, will doubtless 
tend to greatly increase the num- 
ber of kafilas which yearly pass 








* A graphic account of the to 


phy and history of Beluchistan has recently 


been published by Mr. A. W. Hughes of the Bombay Uncovenanted Civil Service, 
to which we are indebted for much of the following information. 

+ Dadur is reported to be a singularly hot place. It is in reference to a village 
near it that the inhabitants have a saying—"“ O Creator of the Universe, when you 


had Sibi, why need you have made hell?” 8 
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to and from India through this 
Pass. 

The Bolan Pass is about 60 miles 
in length, the general direction 
being N.N.W. The hills on both 
sides of the ravine are rocky, 
rugged, and barren, and in many 
places precipitous. They are sep- 
arated by valleys varying.in width, 
the broadest being that of Kirta. 
But the Pass, alike at its eastern 
entrance and its western termina- 
tion, becomes very narrow, and can 
be defended by a handful of deter- 
mined men against a powerful force. 
The ascent from Kachhi for the 
first 30 miles is inconsiderable ; the 
last portion up to the highlands is 
severe. Water is abundant and 
good, and crops are raised in places, 
notably at Kirta. Quetta, or, as it 
is called in Beluchistan, Shallkot, 
is situated about 25 miles distant 
from the top of the Bolan—the road 
to it lying across a plain of an 
equable elevation. Its height is 
about 5800 feet above mean sea- 
level, and its climate consequently 
temperate. The town is surrounded 
by a fertile and well-watered valley, 
which produces excellent fruit and 
crops. ‘The climate here,” writes 
a British officer, now stationed at 
Quetta, “is delicious: a good deal 
cooler than Abbottabad, and, I 
should say, much more wholesome, 
as there are no swamps, and but 
few trees. The tribes around us 
seem most friendly, and our men 
are very healthy. One of the chiefs 
of the Kakur tribe, described by the 
Gazette as in rebellion against 
us, was calmly looking on at our 
cricket match yesterday.” 

In 1839, a Bengal column of 
21,000 men, under Sir John Keane, 
advanced safely through the Bolan 
Pass, notwithstanding some oppo- 
sition, carrying with it 24-pounder 
guns, It is said that a railway is 





now about to be made to the foot of 
the Pass. This line would afford 
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commupication at all times of the 
year with Quetta, which, owing to 
the excessive heat in Kachhi, has 
hitherto been inaccessible during 
summer. It would therefore be of 
the greatest value to the chief and 
people of the Khanate. Its route 
presents no physical difficulties of 
importance, until the mouth of the 
Bolan is reached; and a good road 
up the Pass would suffice for all the 
present needs of the country, and of 
the Central Asian trade with India, 
A line of telegraph has meanwhile 
been completed to Quetta. 

The Mulla Pass has a less severe 
ascent to the highlands than the 
Bolan; but the length of actual 
ascent is 102 instead of 60 miles, 
It leads to a point far distant from 
the great‘trade route, and is there- 
fore of much Jess commercial im- 
portance. It is considered, how- 
ever, in some respects preferable to 
the Bolan for military purposes, 
The ascent being easier, supplies 
can more readily be carried, and 
grass is more abundant. But many 
rough and difficult defiles have 
nevertheless to be passed. Colonel 
Wiltshire’s force, consisting of 
1200 men and 6 horse artillery 
guns, after storming and capturing 
Khelat in 1839, returned to India 
by this route. 

The political institutions _ of 
Khelat appear to be of a feudal 
character. The personal posses- 
sions of the Khan are compara- 
tively small, but he is acknow- 
ledged by his barons as their over- 
lord, with power to enter into 
treaties, to make war and peace, to 
receive tribute in men and money 
from his feudatories, to hear a 
peals on questions of life and death, 
and to determine territorial disputes. 
The chiefs of Sarawan and Jhala- 
wan, together with an hereditary 
Prime Minister (regarded as a rep- 
resentative of the older national 
element of the country), have, for 
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some centuries, been recognised 
throughout Beluchistan as the 
Khan’s constitutional advisers, and 
without reference to them, no meas- 
‘ure of importance has ever been 
undertaken. From the incessant 
struggles of these two chiefs and 
the Khan, rather than from any- 
thing that can properly be called 
national discontent, have sprung 
most of the troubles which have 
hitherto distracted the Khanate. 
The history of Khelat, like that of 
other feudal States, is a chronicle 
of turbulent and barbaric intrigues, 
out of which no settled order has 
yet been evolved. The sanguinary 
narrative of defections and revolts, 
submissions and reconquests, would 
not interest the reader. On the one 
side are the barons fighting for their 
cherished liberty to be lawless; on 
the other is the titular ruler unable 
to consolidate or develop his author- 
ity, except by adroitly playing off 
one chief or tribe against another. 
One source of stability has alone 
kept the country from ruin among 
all these elements of political weak- 
ness, and that is the strong senti- 
ment of clanship and of loyalty to 
the hereditary principle which con- 
spicuously characterises both ruler 
and people. 

The first intercourse between the 
British Government aud that of 
Beluchistan took place in 1838, 
when Lieytenant Leech was sent to 
Khelat to make arrangements re- 
garding supplies for the army about 
to proceed to Afghanistan. The 
ruler, Mehrab Khan, subsequently 
incited the predatory tribes to plun- 
der and annoy the British. Sir 
Thomas Wiltshire’s division, on its 
return from Kabul in 1839, was 
therefore ordered to turn off from 
Quetta and attack Khelat, Mehrab 
Khan was killed, and the town and 
citadel were captured. Anarchy 
and confusion prevailed in Khelat, 
until the annexation of Sind to the 
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British dominions in 1843 brought 
us once more into contact with the 
Khanate. The whole of the newly- 
formed British frontier was at that 
time infested by the predatory 
tribes inhabiting the eastern por- 
tion of Kachhi. The arrival of 
Jacob fortunately put an end to this 
state of affairs. He found a country, 
to use his own words, “ not habit- 
able by man.” In Jacobabad were 
“five miserable families, amounting 
in ali to about 25 souls,” Every 
village was in a state of siege, and 
the troops were anxious to get away 
as speedily as possible from so un- 
pleasant an abode. “It appeared 
to me,” said Jacob, “that the 
thing of the first importance was to 
make it apparent to every one that 
it was intended to make this our 
permanent residence. I therefore 
proceeded to build a large house, to 
plant a garden in the desert, and 
to make all other arrangements for 
myself, officers, and men, as if they 
were to remain on this frontier for 
the remainder of their lives. The 
forts I pulled down as impertinent 
to cavalry, and peculiarly improper 
for oriental border war, in which 
moral force is of such mighty 
power.” “Jacobabad is at present,” 
he added, writing in 1854, “ a large 
and flourishing town, completely 
open, with bazaars containing some 
four hundred well-stocked shops, 
On the border of Upper Sind there 
are now supplies for an army; 
where there was formerly only suf- 
ficient brackish water for a squad- 
ron of horse, there are now tanks 
and wells. Peace, plenty, and per- 
fect security everywhere prevail in 
a district where formerly all was 
terror and disorder on the one hand, 
or a pathless silent desert on the 
other.” 

Certain critics of Lord Lytton’s 
frontier policy have condemned, 
with much scorn, the Viceroy’s idea 
of the influence exerted over the 
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wild tribes on our Indian borders, 
by “the presence and everyday 
acts in their midst of earnest, up- 
right, English gentlemen.” But 
the lives of men like Jacob, the 
Lawrences, Edwardes, Green, Ab- 
bott, Nicholson, and other familiar 
names, seem to support Lord 
Lytton’s view. 

It was left to Jacob not only 
to effect the changes indicated 
above, but also to conclude a treaty 
with Khelat, which laid the 
foundation of all our subsequent 
relations with that Khanate. In 
this treaty, contracted in 1854, the 
raler bound himself to act in subor- 
dinate co-operation with the British 
Government, to enter into no nego- 
tiations with other States without 
its consent, and to receive British 
garrisons in any part of his terri- 
tory whenever deemed necessary. 

Khodadad Khan, the present 
ruler of Khelat, was placed on the 
throne at a very early age. Not- 
withstanding frequent assassina- 
tions, periodical revolts, and chronic 
anarchy, the Khanate had descend- 
ed to him in almost uninterrupted 
legitimate succession through a 
period of one hundred and fifty 
years. His own reign has been 
unfortunate, and marked by more 
than the customary prevalence of 
anarchy and civil war. But al- 
though not a strong ruler, Major 
Sandeman tells us that he possesses 
considerable ability, and is credited 
with a sincere desire to maintain 
friendly relations with the British 
Government. 

The papers before us prove that 
however strongly the Indian Gov- 
ernment may have wished to re- 
main an inert spectator of events 
og the western border of India, 
it has never really been able to do 
so. As in Afghanistan so in Khe- 
lat ; the connection existing between 
the tribes and populations inside 
and outside the border is so direct, 
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so closely intimate, that any dis- 
turbance on one side of the line re- 
verberates instantaneously on the 
other. : Civil war or disturbance 
in Beluchistan or Afghanistan in- 
volves, so long as it lasts, not 
only the closing of our main trade- 
routes in the westward, but the 
maltreatment of our merchants, 
the incessant spoliation of their 
property, and, above all, an un- 
settled and unsafe condition of 
affairs extending along the whole 
length of our most important 
frontier. 

In 1871, after many vicissitudes 
of policy, a geveral rebellion in 
Beluchistan compelled the Brit- 
ish Government to step in and 
exercise a more active  inter- 
ference than heretofore in Khelat 
affairs. The arbitration following 
this rebellion, although conducted 
with skill by Sir W. Merewether, 
failed to produce any permanent im- 
provément in our relations with the 
Khanate. Matters went from bad 
to worse ; the counsels of the Brit- 
ish Agent were disregarded, and in 
1873 he was withdrawn ; the pay- 
ment of the subsidy to ‘the Khan 
was withheld; and the British 
Government abstained from further 
interference. On this as on all 
similar occasions, however, a con- 
sistent policy of non-intervention 
was no sooner tried than it was 
proved by experience to be imprac- 
ticable. Outrage followed outrage 
along our border; no redress could 
be obtained; an armed interven- 
tion seemed the only possible escape 
out of a position which was disere- 
ditable to all concerned. 

The adoption of this course was 
recommended by the authorities of 
the Sind frontier, and anxiously 
considered by the Government of 
India. Before finally resorting to 
it, Lord Northbrook resolved’ to 
make another effort to bring 
about a reconciliation between the 
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Kban and the Sirdars, whose mutual 
hostility lay at the root of the fron- 
tier disorders. The mission under- 
taken by Major Sandeman with 
that object, in the autumn of 1875, 
was not, however, successful. 

Lord Lytton had turned his at- 
tention to the question before leav- 
ing England, and had made our 
frontier relations a subject of special 
conference with the Ministry. With 
the concurrence of her Majesty’s 
Government, he resolved to deal 
with these relations as infegral — 
of a policy, rather than as isolated 
local questions. He found that as 
regards Beluchistan his views had, 
to some extent, been anticipated 
by the action of his predecessor. 
A few days before the new Vice- 
roy’s arrival, Lord Northbrook had 
deputed Major Sandeman a second 
time to Khelat, attended by an es- 
cort of a thousand men. His mis- 
sion proved successful. Major San- 
deman was welcomed by all classes 
in Khelat. By a series of judicious 
measures, he effected a settlement 
between the Khan and the Sir- 
dars—a settlement which was wel- 
comed by the disputants on both 
sides as satisfactory. This agree- 
ment, however, was followed by 
difficulties which required careful 
treatment. Lord Lytton had to 
decide whether British intervention 
was to be revarded as terminated by 
the conclusion of the truce between 
the ruler and the chiefs of Khelat; 
or whether his Government should 
accept, with all its responsibilities, 
the task of prolonged intervention. 
He felt that he could not decline 
the position “ bequeathed to him 
by a long course of antecedent cir- 
cumstances, without incurring the 
grave responsibility of deliberately 
plunging into renewed bloodshed 
and anarchy a neighbouring and 
friendly State which had urgently 
appealed to the British Government 
for rescue from those evils.” Whilst 


fully alive to the responsibilities 
thus incurred, Lord Lytton came to 
the conclusion that the highest in- 
terests of the empire—interests no 
longer local but imperial—rendered 
necessary a more durable alliance 
with Khelat than heretofore, and 
a policy with a higher aim than 
the merely temporary prevention 
of plunder on the border. 
he result of this decision was 
a carefully-drawn treaty, accepted 
with eagerness by both Khan and 
Sirdars, and executed by the Vice- 
roy and his new ally at Jacobabad 
in December last. This instrument 
reaffirmed the provisions of the en- 
gagement of 1854, and slightly en- 
larged their scope. It stipulates, 
as formerly, for the political sub- 
ordination of Khelat to the British 
Government, and agrees to submit 
any serious internal dispute to the 
arbitration of the Viceroy, whose: 
award is to be faithfully accepted! 
and executed. At the same time. it 
provides for the maintenance of the- 
Khan’s indepeadence, his just autho- 
rity, and his protection from exter- 
nal attack. To withdraw Major San- 
deman and his escort, whose presence 
in Khelat had resulted in the re- 
storation of political harmony, the 
rebuilding of. villages, and the re- 
vival of agriculture and trade, would. 
have been hurtful to the good work. 
already done. Lord Lytton there- 
fore decided to accede to the wish 
of the Khan, that the escort should: 
be kept in the country in healthy 
and well-selected positions, during: 
the pleasure of the British Govern-- 
ment. The Khan’s annual allow- 
ance, withdrawn in 1873, was re- 
stored to him on an increased scale ;. 
while on his side arrangements 
were made for the construction of 
telegraphs and failways, and for the 
protection of the trade-routes, 
Shortly after the signature of this. 
treaty, the Khan and his Sirdars— 
now a reconciled family—attended. 

















































the imperial assemblage at Delhi. 
The signs of peaceful civilisation 
which they encountered at every 
stage of their journey, brought home 
to their minds the benefits of that 
salutary order which British rule 
imposes equally on all classes. They 
returned to their country with con- 
tented minds, and ready to lend their 
aid to the peaceful settlement of the 
country. The British escort now 
occupies safe and healthy positions 
in the Khanate; whilst the pro- 
tection of the Bolan trade is con- 
fided, with the Khan’s consent, to 
one of the most influential of the 
Bralui chiefs, This local magnate 
had for years been a restless leader 
of rebellion. He is now foremost in 
assisting the Khan and the British 
Agent to bring the country into a 
state of peace and good order. Cal- 
cutta and Quetta have been joined 
by a line of telegraph, by which 
news from Candahar is received in 
as many days as it formerly took 
weeks in transmission. 

Such is the story which the Khe- 
lat Blue-book has to tell. To those 
who have persuaded themselves 
that the right policy of the Indian 
Government is absolute inaction 
within, and indifference without the 
border; who have prophesied that 
any advance into Khelat would entail 
an enormous expenditure of money, 
and a force of ten thousand men, 
—the facts placed before us in these 
papers may be a surprise. They 
expose the fallacies of that policy, 
and show that it is precisely the 
opposite course which brings peace 
and security in its train. Without 
increasing the Indian army by a 
single man, we see our troops cor- 
dially welcomed by friendly popu- 
lations, and placed in safe and 
healthy positions Within casy reach 
of their base; whilst trade passes 
safely over a route which, in course 
of time, will’ be one of the most 
valuable feeders to our Indus Valley 
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Railway. Viewed commercially or 
politically, the present arrangements 
with Khelat seem pregnant with 
future advantage to Indian interests, 
At little or no cost to ourselves, we 
are now in a position from which 
we can view with indifference, or 
resist with vigour, the approaches 
of an invader. From Quetta we 
command all the southern approach- 
es to India, whether from Persia or 
Turkistan. In it we possess a se- 
cure position whence British troops 
can operate, if need be, on a com- 
manding line of communication ; 
having for their base a country in- 
habited by a warlike, friendly, and 
obedient population—a_ people 
bound to us by ties of respect and 
self-interest. 
- So long as the power and in- 
fluence of Russia were remote—so 
long as her movements in Central 
Asia did not affect Indian interests— 
so long was the policy of inactivity 
justifiable, in some measure, by fact 
and by convenience. The immedi- 
ate question before the British Gov- 
ernment was the consideration of . 
its own rule in India, Its border 
gore was one of local interest. 
o turn its back on churlish khans, 
treacherous chiefs, and half-savage 
tribes; to shut its eyes to events 
beyond the border; and to avoid 
troublesome dealings with semi- 
independent savages,—made up a 
policy not unsuitable to the require- 
ments of those times, and eminently 
acceptable to a peace-loving com- 
mercial Company. ; 

But now, if we need not admit the 
immediate probability, we must at 
any rate allow the eventual possibil- 
ity, of the Russian advance southward 
into those regions which touch our 
own borders. Twenty years ago Lord | 
Palmerston told us that a Russian | 


force in occupation of Afghanistan | 


might not indeed be able to march 
upon Calcutta, but it might convert 
Afghanistan into the advanced post 
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of Russia. He warned us _ that 
whatever might be said of the se- 
curity of our frontier, we should in 
this eventuality find a very restless 
spirit displayed by the unincorpor- 
ated States around India. “These 
things,” he said, “would lead to 
great expense, would require great 
efforts, and might create consider- 
ble damage: the best mode of pre- 
venting these embarrassments seems 
to be to assume such a position, 
not in posse, but in esse, as would 
make it plain to everybody that we 
could not be taken by surprise.” 
“The policy and practice of the 
Russian Government,” he said in 
another place, “has always been to 
push forward its encroachments as 
fast and as faras the apathy. or 
want of firmness of other Govern- 
ments would allow it to go, but 
always to stop and retire when it 
was met with decided resistance, 
and then to wait for the next fa- 


vourable opportunity to make an- 


other spring. In furtherance of 
this policy, the Russian Govern- 
ment has always had two strings to 
its bow: moderate language and 
disinterested professions at Peters- 
burg and at London; active aggres- 
sions by its agents on the scene of 
operations, If the aggressions suc- 
ceed locally, the Petersburg Govern- 
ment accepts them as a fait accom- 
pli, which it did not intend, but from 
which it cannot in honour recede, 
If the local agents fail, they are dis- 
avowed and recalled, and the lan- 
guage previously held is appealed 
to as a proof that the agents have 
overstepped their instructions.” 
“This,” continued Lord Palmer- 
ston, “was exemplified in the 
treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi and in 
the exploits of Simonivitch and 
Vikovitch in Persia. Orloff suc- 
ceeded in extorting the treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi from the Turks, 
and it was represented as a sudden 
thought, suggested by the circum- 
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stances of the time and place, and 
not the result of any previous in- 
structions. But having been done, 
it could not be undone, On the 
other hand, Simonivitch and Viko- 
vitch failed in getting possession of 
Herat, in consequence of our vigor- 
ous measures of resistance; and as 
they failed, they were disavowed 
and recalled, and the language pre- 
viously held at Petersburg was ap- 
pealed to as a proof of the sincerity 
of the disavowal, although no one 
could doubt that they had acted 
under specific instructions.” How 
truly these words of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s have been justified by recent 
events, requires no exemplification 
at our hands. Whether Russia’s 
approach towards India be friendly 
or hostile, whether it be impelled 
by the natural course of events or 
be due to a policy of aggression, it 
has now become an accomplished . 
fact. We should prepare for it in 
no hostile or defiant spirit, but 
with a calm regard to our own in- 
terests, and to our duties as a 
civilised Power responsible for the 
peace and stability of the Indian 
empire. The fears and ambitions of 
Asiatic khans, hemmed in between 
two strong European Powers,— 
the one bold; ambitious, and menae- 
ing—the other reticent, self-suffic- 
ing, and preoccupied with the in- 
terests of its Indian subjects,—are 
apt to run in a direction full of 
danger to ourselves. They weigh 
the value of the alternative alliances 
offered to them; they balance the 
chances of the allies. On the one 
hand is the aggressor, who, without 
threatening their independence, se- 
cues their adhesion by promises of 
Indian plunder and conquest. On 
the other is the defender, who offers 
nought but good wishes, cold ad- 
vice, and spasmodic gifts of money 
or arms, 

These papers will leave a con- 
viction on every impartial mind 
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that the best external safeguard of 
our Indian empire is the timely 
establishment of a moral and ma- 
terial influence, which would give 
us the command of the glacis of 
our fortress, That such an influ- 
ence is not unattainable, even if 
it has to be sought through dis- 
appointments and difficulties, is 
proved by the success of the recent 
measures in Khelat. The documents 
now placed before Parliament show 
that Lord Lytton has intervened 
just so far as was necessary to secure 
peace to that long-distracted coun- 
try, and a paramount influence to 
ourselves in the councils of its ruler 
and chiefs. They also show that he 
promptly checked, and finally dis- 
allowed, the efforts of his envoy to 
interfere beyond this point. The 
reader feels that the new Viceroy 
of India is a master of that art of 
mingling firmness with courtesy, 
which forms the secret of success 
in dealing with Asiatic peoples; and 
that the prestige of England in the 
East, not less than her character for 
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humanity and justice, is safe in Lord 
Lytton’s hands, . “f one thing we 
feel certain,” he says, in the de- 
spatch which concludes these papers, 
“Tf it be conducive to British in- 
terests to influence the tribes and 
peoples who live beyond our border, 
we must be in contact with them, 
It is by the everyday acts of earnest, 
upright English gentlemen that last- 
ing influence must be obtained ; not 
by spasmodic demonstrations, nor by 
any sudden and temporary influence 
purchased by money and presents, 
If at length we succeed in binding 
more closely to us the people of 
Khelat, by making them feel the 
benefits of peace and the power for 
good exercised by the British Govern- 
ment, we shall have added an addi- 
tional bulwark to our empire. An 
important part of our frontier will 
no longer be harassed by mistrust- 
ful, wild, and dangerous neighbours ; 
and our officers will have chiefs 
and populations to deal with who 
welcome their counsels and receive 
them as their best friends.” 
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In concluding our paper of last 
month, we remarked that the sol- 
stice was fraught with the gravest 
issues to Russia. We were per- 
suaded that she would immediately 
have to choose between great moral 
depreciation and energetic action. 
She preferred to act, and just at 
midsummer it was avnounced that 
she was attempting the passage of 
the Danube. The mere fact that 
she was again in motion proved 
nothing as to her readiness or other- 
wise to proceed with her undertak- 
ing; for such was the necessity 
that, prepared or not, she was con- 
strained to make the plunge. There- 
fore it is by no means to be accepted 
as a truth that she had made all 
necessary provision before precipi- 
tating her troops upon Bulgaria. 
The problem, how to feed and sup- 
ply a huge force at a long distance 
from the base, is perhaps, to a mili- 
tary observer, the most interesting 
connected with the war; and ac- 
cording to the degree of her ability 
to solvé this problem will Russia’s 
pretensions be judged of. 

Her resolution to essay the pas- 
sage has clearly been the means of 
keeping expectation still alive. The 
condition of the war in Asia, the 
discomfiture of the Montenegrins, 
would have told heavily against 
her had she not arrested attention 
in another direction. The eyes of 
the world are still observant of her 
fortunes, but now it is in Europe 
that they follow her, and the Asiatic 
campaign is relegated to the second 
place. We gave reasons in our last 
paper for the opinion that the war 
would not be decided in Asia; and 
now it has become a matter not of 
opinion but of fact, that Russia pro- 
poses to accomplish her aim by war- 
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ring in Europe, and by advancing 
over the perilous ground which her 
armies have so often traversed. The 
speculations regarding conquest and 
peace which rested on the hypothe- 
sis that the anxieties of Continen- 
tal nations would be respected, and 
the interests of Great Britain alone 
set at nought, fall suddenly to the 
ground, and we are once more face 
to face with all the perplexing pros- 
pects which have ever lain before 
this much-deprecated contest. Rus- 
sia has seen, no doubt, since the time 
when she first determined to fight, 
that the war must be made in Eu- 
rope if it were to bring her the gain 
which she is said to covet, or to 
effect the deliverance which is her 
proclaimed object. She has no 
choice but to go on with her whole 
design, calming as well as she can, 
by the way, the jealousies and in- 
dignations which her conduct pro- 
vokes, and conscious that, when all 
may be done according to programme, 
no material advantage may reward 
her exertions. Since she was be- 
trayed into the unhappy resolution 
to go to war, the hand of fate has 
been urging her forward to a destiny 
which even victory over the Turks 
may fail to make enviable. 

On the 23d of June we learned 
that a force of 6000 Russians had 
cfossed the Danube from Galatz, 
and had obtained a footing in the 
Dobrudscha. The passage of this 
force is reported to have been 
made on rafts and in boats, and 
to have been but slightly, if even 
slightly, opposed. The whole of 
the above-mentioned body does not 
appear to have crossed at the same 
time or in the same place. The 
first section landed near Matchin, 
where it encountered a small guard 
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of Turks, which contested the ground 
for some hours, but finally withdrew, 
leaving open the way of the invaders 
to Matchin, of which place they af- 
terwards possessed themselves. An- 
other section landed at Hirsova. It 
was soon apparent that the Turkish 
general had not intended to defend 
this part of the river’s bank, if the 
enemy should make a determined 
descent upon it. The towns and 
villages were found to have been 
deserted, and the stores to have 
been removed. More troops were 
afterwards said to be crossing into 
the same region; but, up to the 
time when a more important de- 
scent was made upon another point, 
and attention was diverted from 
this first occupation, the number of 
Russians in the Dobrudscha was 
not stated to be great. It was too 
early to judge of the Russian plan, 
of which this was the first move; 
but it was quite easy to perceive 
that the position of the troops thus 
thrown across was one of great dan- 
ger. The Dobrudscha is a penin- 
sula enclosed by the river and the 
sea, save at a narrow neck where 
it joins Bulgaria. The region had 
been laid waste by the Turks; its 
climate is notoriously unhealthy. 
A land advance thence would be 
exceedingly difficult in the face 
of an cnemy. Supplies must be 
sent thither from the other bank of 
the Danube. There can be little 
doubt that the Turks might have 
erushed this body in the Dobruad- 
scha if they had thought proper. ° 
For what precise reason the Turk- 
ish general did not molest the ene- 
my in the Dobrudscha we are not 
informed. But we may infer that 
he foresaw a call that would shortly 
be made in another direction on the 
whole of his army, and refused to 
be diverted from his scheme of de- 
fence by the temptation to destroy 
a corps which, perhaps, might find 
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it hard enough to make head against 
natural difficulties even while left 
undisturbed. Gunboats on the river 
might have intercepted the trans. 
port of supplies to these isolated 
invaders, but the boats were used 
elsewhere, and there was no reported 
attempt at starving or straitening. 
Speedily attention was directed to 
another quarter. 

On the 27th June a more for- 
midable crossing was made from 
Simnitza to a point near the town 
of Sistova. Again there was not 
a Turkish garrison of any strength 
to oppose the passage or the land- 
ing, though there is not reason to 
think that, in this case, the Otto- 
man leader thought the attempts 
of: his foe not worth disputing ; for 
Sistova is just in the middle of the 
position which the Turks occupied 
on the right bank, and the driving 
forward there, like a wedge, of the 
hostile force, could not but be a 
grave incident. The defenders did 
what they could, and fought well, 
sinking some pontoons and guns, 
and giving the enemy a, warm re- 
ception. -They were, however, at 
length forced to yield ground, and 
the invader established himself at 
this important point. The Russians 
crossed in steam-launches and small 
boats; and it is disgraceful to the 
Turks to read that the flotilla made 
one passage and landed its freight 
without being discovered. Before 
the second transit an alarm was 
given and resistance offered ; but 
already 4000 men had passed in 
the two trips, more kept arriving, 
and the defenders had to retreat to 
Biela, where they were reported 
for some days to be holding their 
ground * notwithstanding repeated 
attempts of the Russians to force 
their position. 

We know too little as yet of the 
lans or necessities according to 
which the Turks were acting, to be 
















able to fairly criticise their conduct. 
But it certainly had seemed to us 
that there were at their disposal the 
means of making a far better oppo- 
sition to the crossing than they did. 
Even if they afterwards beat or 
starve the invader on land, or if he 
should perish by disease, no proof 
will be given that it was well to let 
him ¢ross so easily. There was no 
way of disposing of him so cheap or 
so effectual as to sink him in the 
Danube. 

As to the Russians, they seemed 
anxious, after crossing the yiver, to 
repeat the blunder which had been 
committed in Asia, and to push 
forward their columns without first 
seeing that their communications 
were safe—always a grievous error, 
and often grievously expiated. The 
number that had crossed was not at 
first known, for the Bulgarians were 
accused of having cut the telegraph 
wires. A telegraphic instrument 
found in a house in Sistova was ac- 
cepted as proof that the Russians 
had been kept informed by the 
Bulgarians of the state of things on 
the right bank, 

As might have been expected, the 
Czar, after his troops had establish- 
ed themselves at Sistova, issued a 
proclamation contaming rather more 
than the usual amount of fine pro- 
fessions, and blemished with a quan- 
tity of bombast which seems now 
to be an indispensable ingredient 
in his manifestoes. Of course he 
has come solely as a liberator, never 
forgetful of what his ancestors had 
done for Bulgarians of old days, but 
bearing the same love and the same 
solicitude towards all the members 
of the great Christian family of the 
Balkan peninsula. He will secure 
the rights of nationality — rights 
which are the reward of centuries 
of suffering and of martyrs’ blood. 
He comes to build up, not to de- 
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stroy. His arrival inaugurates a 
bright period for the Christians; 
but he is there as a terror to Mus- 
sulmans, who had better take heed 
to their ways, orthey may find him 
a disagreeable visitor. Neverthe- 
less, even Mussulmans, provided 
they be not already stained with 
guilt, may, during good behaviour, 
enjoy the benefits of the Czar’s rule. 
The most remarkable paragraph is 
the last ; we think it worth quoting 
entire :-— 


“ Bulgaria, you are passing through 
a memorable period. The hour of 
deliverance from Mussulman tyranny 
has at last struck. Give the world an 
example of Christian love; cast into 
oblivion old intestine dissensions, scru- 
pulously respecting the rights of each 


nationality. Unite with your brothers . 


in religion, in sentiments of concord 
and brotherly love, which alone afford 
solid bases for a durable edifice. Gather 
closely under the shadow of the Rus- 
sian flag, whose victories have so often 
resounded on the Danube and the Bal- 
kans. As fast as the Russian troops 
advance into the interior of the coun- 
try, the power of the Turks will be re- 
placed by regular organisations ; the 
native inhabitants will be summoned 
to take an active part therein under 
the supreme direction of special author- 
ities, and new Bulgarian legions will 
be formed to serve as the nucleus of a 
local armed force, destined to maintain 
order and security. The zeal you will 
have displayed in honestly serving 
your country, and the impartiality you 
will have brought to the accomplish- 
ment of this great duty, will prove to 
the world that you are worthy of the 
destiny that Russia has prepared for 
you during so many years at the cost 
of such great sacrifices. Obey the 
Russian authorities, follow faithfully 
the indications they will give you; 
therein lie your strength and your 
safety. 
“ With humility I pray our Lord to 
nt us the victory over the enemies, 
of Christianity, and to send down His 
blessing upon our just cause.” 


We should rather like to hear 
what a patriotic Pole or an intelli- 
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gent Turkoman would say to this! 
We were informed by a Polish gen- 
tleman some six months ago that it is 

] for his people to speak to each 
ction id their ee a tongue ; that if 
they are heard to do so in the strects, 
they are at once taken by the police. 
And we have read that in the late- 
ly-annexed Turkoman provinces, a 
native, if seen beyond a cértain 
boundary, is at once shot down— 
potted like a woodcock.* These 
things ought to be known by those 
who are invited to accept “ the des- 
tiny which Russia has prepared for” 
them, so that they may accept it 
with their eyes open to all its ben- 
efits. That, however, is the Bul- 
garians’ affair, What seems most 
to concern us in the document is, 


_ that the hold which Russia pro- 
"poses to take of Bulgaria is likely 


to be permanent, unless the Turks 
may be able to prevent it. . The 
tone of the proclamation ought to 
engage our attention in time, that 
we may be prepared with our opin- 


jon in case this matter should come 


under the cognisance of Europe. 
With regard to the presumptuots 
announcements of what is to be the 
rule in Bulgaria, we can only repeat 
what we said in our June number 
in reference to the swollen edict of 
the Grand-Duke Michael, who as- 
serted that henceforth Russian rule 
was established in Armenia. We 
thought it likely that the writer of 
this passage might some day feel 
ridiculous and ashamed. 

One of the first responses to the 
Czar’s benevolent appeal was the 
sacking of Sistova and the murder 
of many Mussulmans and Jews, 
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barbarity to women and_ infants, 
and, in fact, a series of most fright- 
ful atrocities, which correspondents 
agree in imputing to the Bulgari- 
ans, though some hint that Cossacks 
may have assisted in them. “ Les. 
sons in Massacre” are being fur- 
nished by practical hands; and 
“ Bulgarian Horrors” in a new 
sense are claiming the attention of 
civilised Europe ! 

The proclamations which have 
been issued by imperators and 
commanders during the last cen- 
tury might be worth collecting as 
a curious study. All the sarcasm 
which has been vented upon epi- 
taphs might certainly be repeated 
with regard to these military com- 
positions. They are in a majority 
of instances the most deceptive rep- 
resentations that are offered to the 
world ; and there is reason to ex- 
pect that if they were carefully 
collated, some rule might be ascer- 
tained by which to judge of the 
intentions and disposition with 
which an aggressor may begin a 
campaign, for the assurances of 
benevolence and regeneration will 
perchance be found to be in direct 
roportion to the barbarity and in- 
justice which are meditated. If 
this prove to be a correct rule, the 
Turkish provinces have rather an 
unpleasant prospect before them 
just now, of which the horrors re- 
ported at Sistova may serve as a 
foretaste. 

We were again left to wonder at 
the small use made of the Turkish 
fleet throughout June. Is it pos- 
sible that the Porte is insensible to 
the enormous advantages of naval 





* “There isa sort of desultory warfare which is carried on at intervals between 
the Russians and some of the Turkoman tribes, the former shooting down the Bed- 
ouins of the steppes without any mercy whenever they catch them. Where might 
is right, a great deal may be done by this terrorising system. However, it is as well 
to call things by their proper names. It would be more correct to say that the pro- 
gress of Russia in the East is based upon the sword and the gibbet rather than 


upon Christianity and the Bible.”—Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva, ch. xxv. p. 232. 
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: superiority ; or must we believe that 


the lack of resources is such that 
the fleet cannot be adequately 


‘manned and supplied? Want of 


coal, a commodity which may be 
rocurable only in exchange for 
cash, might account for some of this 
inactivity. If so, another example 
is afforded of an armament which 
its owner cannot move after having 
paid heavily for it. 

The great events which were 
occurring nearer home during the 
solstice threw into the background 
events, perhaps not less important, 
which took place in Asia. Our 
readers will perhaps remember how 
we said last month that the Rus- 
sian columns in Armenia which had 
been advancing upon Erzeroum, and 
which all, very nearly together, 
made retrograde movements, were 
falling back for some cogent reasons 
at that time unknown to us, and 
that the probable reasons were, the 
strengthening of the garrison of 
Batoum to such an extent as to 
enable it to make excursions in spite 
of the observing Russian force, the 
disturbances in the Caucasus, and 
the operations of the Turkish irreg- 
ulars, who might have got into the 
rear of the columns, and threatened 
the communications. After our 
observations were in type, intelli- 
gence was received of a strong band 
of Kurdish auxiliaries having cap- 
tured the town of Bayazid, and 
having encompassed the citadel and 
its Russian garrison. Now Baya- 
zid, seated on the great road from 
Persia and from the Araxes valley 
to Erzeroum, is a point of import- 
ance, the possession of which en- 
ables the Turks largely to intercept 
communication, and gives them an- 
other hold on the frontier line. 
The Kurds, active in the Russian 
rear, and able to overpower a Rus- 
sian garrison, compelled the atten- 
tion of the advancing force. . The 
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rrison of Batoum turns out to 

ave been strengthened, and like- 
wise to have received a new com- 
mandant, Dervish Pasha, who no 
sooner arrived at his post than he 
began to make his arm felt. More- 
over, the insurgents at and near 
Sukhum Kale, assisted by the 
Turks, contrived to give a great deal 
of trouble. So, in effect, every one 
of the causes which we suggested 
was in operation, and the retreat of 
the Russian columns was accounted 
for. The advance had been made 
without due consideration, at great 
risk, and with no advantage. 

It may be remembered also that 
we pointed out how, the retreating 
Russian columns being unable to 
support each other owing to the 
obstacles which separated their 
lines of march, the Turkish leader 
might accumulate the bulk of his 
force on any one of these columns, 
and so overwhelm it. Now, although 
Mukhtar Pasha does not appear to 
have at once singled out one of 
these columns for attack by an over- 
powering force, he was at length 
led to do this, and to profit by the 
arrangements. A Russian force of 
about 20,000 men; which — had 
reached the neighbourhood of Zefdi- 
khan, theré faced about and fell on 
his right wing, which they broke 
and routed, killing its commander. 
Hereupon he drew in troops from 
his left, and led them in person to 
reinforce histight. Then he attack- 
ed the Russians, and in a bloody 
battle, which is said to have lasted 
fourteen hours, defeated them with 
heavy losses on both sides. The 
following day the Turks, elated 
with their victory, attacked again, 
drove the enemy from his position, 
and forced him back to Zeidikhan. 
There was, of course, a certain 
amount of danger incurred by rein- 
forcing one wing at the expense of 
another, because it is supposable 
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that the enemy’s column which was 
retiring before the weakened wing, 
might, at the unlucky moment, face 
about and attack. But then it 
must be remembered that, in the 
case which we put, the Russians 
were, by the hypothesis, retreating 
for some cogent reason independent 
of the force which was immediately 
following them, They could not, 
therefore, afford time to follow up a 
victory if they won it; but would 
have to continue their retreat. 
And it would be possible for the 
pursuing force to make arrange- 
ments to conceal its weakened con- 
dition, and to make the enemy be- 
lieve that it was in its usual strength. 
The chances were that the tem- 
porary weakening of one wing in 
favour of the other might be exe- 
euted with impunity; and a pre- 
ponderance of favourable chances 
justifies an operation in war where 
sumething must always be risked. 

It is worthy of remark that, from 
the middle of May to past the 
middle of June, Mukhtar Pasha’s 
generalship excited every day more 
and more the contempt of correspon- 
dents and critics, who asserted that 
he held his post through some back- 
stairs influence; that he would be 
immediately superseded ; and that, 
but for his incapacity, the Turkish 
eause in Asia might have had some 
chance. But it is evident that those 
who thus confidently passed judg- 
ment did so on insufficient know- 
ledge. Though they once or twice 
gave up the Turkish defence of 
Armenia as hopeless, Mukhtar did 
not; and, on the longest day of the 
year, he showed himself not only to 
be brave and resolute, but to possess 
some strategic capacity which sub- 
sequent events have more clearly 
demonstrated. Our reporters and 
commentators naturally enough 
judge Turkish leaders and their 
troops by the standards known to 


Europeans, and find them disap. — 
wer when so tried. But the 
urks have their own (to us strange) 

ways of doing things—which are not 
of necessity bad ways—and the 
have taken the field under formid. 
able difficulties. Instead of despis- 
ing them for apparent shortcomings 
at first, we should admire them for 
the many real soldier-like qualities 
which they exhibit, and for the 
splendid bottom, so thoroughly ap. 
preciated by Englishmen, which for- 
bids them to fall before misfortune, 
and prompts them to bristle up fall 
of fight, when such an appearance 
is least expected of them, and to 
come off victors at the end of the 
act. With fellows like this to deal 
with, the “bag and baggage” idea 
does not seem much happier than 
the generality of Mr. Gladstone’s 
suggestions. We shall do well, in 
every case of Turkish perversity or 
imbecility that may be reported, to 
“season our admiration fora while,” 
and wait to see whether they may 
not be turning such inferior means 
as they possess to better account 
than was possible for more accom- 
plished leaders. He who can best 
work with the tools which come 
most readily to his hand, must be 
“the right man in the right place.” 
He will be judged of by results 
rather than by his methods or his 
implements. If some morning you 
visit a black cook’s kitchen in the 
West Indies, you may chance to 
see a little dead charcoal in an old 
shower-bath strainer, an iron pot 
with a piece out of the side, por- 
tions of one or two stew-pans, and 
a cracked pie-dish, these being the 
sole implements of a fellow whose 
cuisine enjoys considerable celebrity. 
You know that if you had set the 
first chef in Europe to work with 
such a batterie, you would simply 
have had no dinner; whereas you 
are yet smacking your lips over the 
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splendid soup, calipash, land-crabs, 


and other dainties on which you 
feasted: last evening. How on 
earth was it done? you say. Well, 
nobody knows; but the fellow did 
it somehow!! And we exclaim in 
much the same strain about Mukh- 
tar’s achievements. A European 
eneral would find it hard to work 
with such a set, so ill provided, so 
uninstructed, as he commands; but 
he knows how to use an instrument 
of the kind, and has done some re- 
markable things with it. 

Not least noteworthy among the 
events which were recorded at the 
beginning of July was the taking 
of Cettinge in Montenegro, which 
was in fact the indication of the 
whole principality being in the 

wer of the Turks. Suleiman 

asha did his work thoroughly, and 
he was now reported to be about to 
send away the bulk of his army to 
other theatres of war, reserving only 
the garrisons necessary for securing 
the continued obedience of the at 
length prostrate little state. It 
was possible, of course, to have re- 
mained there and wreaked utter 
vengeance ; but from this the Turks 
have magnanimously and _ wisely 
refrained. The real fighting power 
of Montenegro being subdued, spite 
of its fastnesses, it was not worth 
while to waste powder and. shot 
upon the fugitives among the moun- 
tains, The forces which would have 
been required to hunt these scattered 
bands could do far more valuable 
service elsewhere; and the Porte 
appeared to see plainly that Monte- 
negro will be more heavily punished 
by baffling Russia (if that can be 
done) than by pursuing the frag- 
ments of the broken Montenegrin 
army. Montenegro has had her 
punishment hot and full: richly, 
most of us will think, she deserved 
it. We can hardly expect that to 
be her own view of the case; but 
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we may imagine that for some weeks 
a she has been bitterly cursing 

ussian intrigue of which she has 
been the victim. Before we go to 
press we may have information as 
to the mode in which Suleiman 
has been instructed to deal with 
her. We contended, last month, 
that the Turks were perfectly right 
in attending to this ulcer and cut- 


ting it out while the Russians in © 


Roumania yet delayed to advance, 

It must be clear now that they 

have really lost nothing by dealing 

with the evil, and that they have 

morally gained much, besides hav- 

ing disposed of a trouble, the ulti- 

mate proportions of which, if it had 

been suffered to spread, might have 

become very great. The Moham- 

medan population in the west would 

probably have all been massacred, 

or despoiled and outraged, if the 

Government had shown itself un- 

able or unwilling to deal with the 

insurrection. The opportunity was 

taken to crush it while it was yet 

small, before any other province, 

save Roumania, bad risen, and while 
the troops employed in its subjuga- 
tion were disposable without detri- 
ment to avy other service. The 
little war so successfully concluded 
affords some insight into the char- 
acter of the Turks,so cool does it 
make them appear, so determined, 
so capable of appreciating minor 
difficulties while threatened with 
the heaviest dangers—dangers which 
might well have been their apology- 
for neglecting the challenge of the 
irreconcilable mountaineers. 

And this may be a convenient 
opportunity for remarking that what 
the Turks have done so seasonably 
and so promptly the Russians seem 
to postpone, as of inferior import- 
ance, notwithstanding that, from 
local circumstances, the disturbance 
which frets them is a more alarm- 
ing business than that to which the 
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Turks thought it advisable to attend 
at once; for the land communication 
of Northern Russia lies through the 
Caucasus, while Montenegro is re- 
mote from the Ottoman line of 
operations. We thought, at the 
commencement of the war, that 
Russia was making too light of the 
rising in and around Abkasia; and 
now that ber arms are not prosper- 
ing in Asia, it is possible that she 
may have reason to rue her inatten- 
tion. The materials all about that 
region are, we imagine, more or less 
inflammable, and there is scarce any 
tribe that would object to rise if 
only the occasion should look very 
promising. It would therefore be 
only pradent in Russia to stamp out 
reyolt, and to utterly discourage the 
disaffected. This she can do only 
by employing a substantial part of 
her army in that region. On the 
other hand, it may be thought a 
cruel derangement of her plans to 
_send strong bodies of troops to Asia 
when she wants every man that she 
can command to make a brilliant 
campaign in Europe. She did not, 
perhaps, when planning the war, 
take account of her liability to suffer 
from insurrection. | Nevertheless, 
now that the liability is undoubted, 
she ought at once to choose whether 
at all risks she will adhere to her 
design of gaining territory in Europe, 
or whether she will secure what she 
has already acquired before grasping 
at more. It may hardly be worth 
-while to lose the substance while 
snapping at the shadow; for the 
ossession of Constantinople’ by 
ussia is just now but a shadowy 
idea, since others besides the Turks 
may object to it. And to allow the 
insurrection to continue, even though 
it be for the sake of victory in Bul- 
garia or Roumelia, may, after all, be 
but playing the game of the Turk, 
who should, and probably would, by 
all means, foment these outbreaks 


for the chance that they may some _ 


day befriend him. As we have said, 
disaster to Russia might make the 
revolt of the Caucasus very wide- 
spread indeed; volcano is often 
intimately connected with volcano, 
although the connecting train may 
be underground; and Russia has 
too many of these subterranean 
fires to warrant her indifference to 
any one ofthem. Khokand, Poland, 
are possible craters in case of mis- 
fortune; and Russia is not exempt 
from misfortune, notwithstanding 
that she has gone to work much as 
if fortune were her slave. 

If another proof were wanted that 
the progress of the war has griey- 
ously disappointed Russian expee- 
tation, it is to be found in the indif- 
ference with which she treated the 
chances of risings in those parts 
of her dominions which she keeps 
silent with the sword. The indif- 
ference can be explained very well 
on the supposition that she expected 
to win rapid and brilliant victories: 
these would but have strack terror 
into the minds of the subject races, 
and demonstrated to them the hope- 
lessness of resistance to so awful a 
Power. But it is wholly inexpli- 
cable on the supposition that she at 
all took into account the possibility 
of her sustaining a check of any 
kind. The mere slowness of her 
operations damages her prestige in- 
caleulably. She has never yet 
struck hard, and she evidently is 
unable to strike quickly. Now, for 
reasons which we have explained 
before, time to her is everything, 
financially and morally ; and when 
we see her delayed, we may be sure 
that she is disappointed, and that 
the skeletons in her cupboard will 
be looking terrible, especially this 
one in the Caucasus, Although the 
fortunes of the war on the Danube 
are what will continue to excite the 
greatest interest, it must not be for- 
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tten that this Caucasian thorn 
may resultén a festering sore of the 
gravest aspect, for which there is no 
remedy except startling success else- 
where, or else a systematic effort to 
eradicate it, as the revolt in Mon- 
tenegro was extinguished. At pre- 
sent it remains there ready to aggra- 
yate other troubles if they should 
eome, or to take courage even from 
the tardiness of Russian operations. 
The imprudence which tempted the 
force of General Loris Melikoff to 
advance prematurely into Turkish 
Armenia, is seen on a larger scale 
when we look at the omission to 
provide against probable risings in 
the Caucasus. The Turks do well 
to keep continually fanning this 
flame. The trouble which it may 
cost to do this will be amply repaid 
them if their enemy should experi- 
ence a serious check, 

A third of July passed, and the 
news from the Danube aud from 
Bulgaria continued not only to dis- 
appoint expectation, but to be quite 
inexplicable. After being permitted 
to cross the river without opposition 
worthy the name, the Russians were 
pushing on towards the Balkans; 
had taken Tirnova, from which the 
Turks retired at their approach ; 
and were established there, at 
Plevna, and at Selvi. Undoubt- 
edly such an advance could not 
be made without many opportu- 
nities favourable to attacks by 
the Turks being offered; yet no 
attack of any magnitude had been 
made. The very completeness of 
the Turkish inaction seemed to 
prove that it was premeditated. 
Had the insufficient defence been a 
consequence of incapacity in leaders, 
or of want of concert, or of indisci- 
pline, blunders would have shown 
themselves, cross purposes, bad 
plans, impotent execution; but 
here there was certainly concert in 
the inactivity which seemed to be 
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a rale prescribed by one controlling 
mind, It should be remembered, 
too, that the Turks, while thus 
ype. territory, were reported to 
e carefully removing or destroy- 
ing all provisions, and laying the 
country waste. There was every 
reason, therefore, to suppose tliat 
the conduct of the defenders was 
the result of design—whether of a 
desiga well or ill conceived we had 
not the means of judging ; and, for 
ourselves, we decline, unfil better 
informed, to pass any judgment 
upon it at all. We know perfectly 
well that the Turks are no cowards, 
and that it was not to’ save their 
blood that they were acting thus, 
The abstention from resistance was 
too general to have proceeded from 
any small treacheries : treason, if it 
existed, must have been in the very 
head of the defence. The course 
which the Turks were pursuing was 
not an altogether unheard-of one. 
We remember, years ago, when in- 
vasion panics were easily aroused 
in “England, and it was matter of 
general discussion what we should 
do if a powerful army were to be 
thrown ashore on our coasts, the 
expedient most in favour was, to 
retire before the invader, laying 
waste the country as we went; to 
compel him thus to make his ad- 
vance in order of battle; to harass 
his flanks and rear with irregulars, 
who were to close in from collat- 
eral districts; to cut ‘his communi- 
cations when possible; and finally, 
when he was sufficiently weakened, 
straitened for necessaries, and dis- 
eouraged, to offer him battle. This 
scheme did not certainly include an 
unmolested landing; it supposed 
that our fleet had been eluded; or 
that the landing had been effected 
in spite of it. But then, the Dan- 
ube is very different from the “silver 
streak,” and the same reasoning does 
not apply to both. Some of us used 
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in bygone years to question, and 
we still question, the practicability 
of carrying out such a plan to ary 
extent with an English army. Its 
morale would probably suffer so 
much if it were not allowed to 
engage the enemy, that what might 
be gained strategically would be 
but a loss on the whole ; but if ever 
there was a people fit to give a fair 
trial to such a policy, it is the phleg- 
matic Turks, They will smoke 
the pipé of patience throughout 
any amount of delay, and at the 
end fight no whit less bravely than 
when they first took the field. 

If this be a Fabian conception, it 
is the grandest aad most complete 
of its kind that was ever carried 
into act; and the campaign, con- 
ducted according to it on one side, 
roust be of greater interest than 
the more common alternations of 
maneuvres and battles. On the 
other hand, the design may not have 
been really great, or there may not 
be sufficient means of carrying it 
out. It was altogether too soon to 
pronounce on these points; but, at 
any rate, the campaign in Asia had 
proved that Turks are capable of 
conducting, with some success, a 
policy of waiting; so there was no 
absurdity in believing it possible 
that a similar policy might succeed 
in Bulgaria. 

Now let us look for a moment at 
what the Russians were said to be 
doing in Europe. They bad passed 
across the Danube, as was reported, 
three army corps, which would be 
105,000 men, supposing the corps 
to be all complete, and could hardly 
be fewer than 90,000 men. Some 
of this large force they were retain- 
ing in the north to mask or attack 
fortresses; but the main passion 
seemed to be, as it was in Armenia, 
to press forward into Turkish ter- 
ritory. If this be done with pru- 
dence, the end and object of the war 


are approached thereby; but if it be | 
done rashly and withowt sufficient 
provision and precaution, it must 
put the object contended for farther 
off instead of bringing it nearer, 
It is a case in which the communi- 
cations of the, invading army are 
peculiarly liable to interruption, and 
Interruption of the communications 
(we repeat at the risk of being tedi- 
ous) would mean destruction. The 
hazard, therefore, of pushing south 
and leaving any body of hostile 
troops free to act in the rear, is 
very great, and indeed unjustifiable, 
The Turks hold at least eight strong 
places on the flanks of the advance, 
and they still seem to be in superior 
force on the water of the Danube, 
Under these circumstances safe 
communication cannot be said to be 
assured, and until it is reasonably 
assured no Russian column ought to 
advance. We feel bound to say, 
therefore, of this proceeding, as we 
said of the advance into Armenia 
in May, that it is precipitate, and 
may be followed by the gravest 
consequences to the invading army. 
The Russian, we are told, feels 
supreme contempt for the Ottoman 
soldier. This is folly. Perhaps it 
may be part of the Turkish game 
to inspire their enemy with con- 
tempt for the Moslems, and to make 
him over-confident. Whether it be 
so or not, it is unwise to make light 
of any enemy, and especially of an 
enemy like the Turks, who may, at 
a moment when it is least expected, 
show themselves in a*new light, and 
win the respect of their antagonists, 
at the heavy cost of the latter. 

The record (or all we had for 
record) of the condition of the cam- 
paign in Asia up to the 10th July, 
seemed quite to warrant the remarks 
made above relative to the Euro- 
pean war. Mukhtar Pasha’s vic- 
tories of the 2ist and 22d June 
were the beginning of a series of 














successes, not very distinctly related 
as yet, nor very clearly understood, 
which had taken the Ottoman army 
back again to the neighbourhood of 
Kars, with the garrison of which 
town it was in communication; 
which had caused the Russians to 
withdraw at many points over the 
frontier; which had brought the 
Russian garrison of Bayazid to the 
point of capitulating ; which had set 
the Turks in Batoum free to make 
excursions against the foe. Battles 
were said to be pending which 
might change the aspect of things ; 
the beleaguering force had not with- 
drawn from Kars, and Ardaban was 
still held by the Russians. But 
everything pointed to a Russian 
exodus from Turkish territory, to 
be made under circumstances of 
great discomfiture. These misfor- 
tunes we could have no hesitation 
in attributing to the ill-advised 
eagerness with which the Russians 
rushed on their way to Erzeroum, 
despising their enemy, not half 
securing their communications, and 
not duly estimating the irritation 
in the Caacasus. The Turks, be it 
remembered, fell back before them, 
drawing them still farther and 
farther from their base, through 
ernel defiles, over the roughest 
roads, till, from difficulty of com- 
munication and alarms in their rear, 
they were compelled to make a retro- 
grade movement. Then first did the 
Turkish force show any sign of life, 
but after that it was never supine ; 
and although it did not make the 
most of its opportunities, or seize 
always advantages which appeared 
to be within its reach, yet it has had 
the satisfaction of seeing the invader, 
after two months of severe toil and 
privation, forced to return to the 
line from which he started, weak- 
ened, disappointed, and with great 
loss of reputation—the last the 
greatest loss of any, in that region. 
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Batoum and Kars aud Erzeroum 
have yet to be won. In three 
months at farthest the snows will 
again cover the Armenian hills, and 
campaigning there will be impos- 
sible. Can a beaten and demoral- 
ised army refit itself and advance 
to Erzeroum before October? If 
it cannot, Erzeroum is safe till next 
May. 

Perhaps the highest proof that 
an army is thoroughly efficient is 
its ability to follow up a victory 
or to strike quickly a second blow 
after delivering a first. Up to the 
_ of fighting bravely and repel- 
ing the enemy, troops may be 
brought, without extraordinary mer- 


it in those who train, equip, or pro- 


vision them, But there is a condi- 
tion beyond this—a capacity for using 
an advantage, a moral and material 
energy which success does not dis- 
turb, an organisation which outlasts 
severe exertion or privation, and 
keeps the machine workable under 
all circumstances,—this fit condi- 
tion it is hard to attain. It is a 
condition which argues efficiency in 
all particulars, and which, perhaps, 
cannot be acquired, even when there 
is everything to promote it, without 
some experience. Many of our 
readers will remember the cival war 
in the United States of America, 
and the impatience with which our 
countrymen, after reading of the 
brave Southerners having beaten 
off a strong attack, would exclaim, 
“Why does Lee not follow them 
up?’ The answer no doubt was, 
that the Southern army was unable 
to move quickly after the retreating 
foe ; that every sinew in its system 
had been set in motion and strained 
to beat him off; and that reinforce- 
ment and reorganisation were neces- 
sary before the exhaustion of battle 
could be recovered from, It had 
been impossible to keep any reserve 
in hand with which to improve the 
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first success, The victor and the 
vanquished were alike paralysed for 
a while. Compare this war with 
one waged by a French army under 
Napoleon, and mark the difference. 
In this latter, a first victory was 
looked upon merely as a beginning 
of success. More energy, more elas- 
ticity, more power of combination 
and separation, were required after 
it had been gained.. The means 
were generally found somewhere of 
not letting the beaten adversary re- 
cover, but of pressing and afflicting 
him until misfortune had been fol- 
lowed by ruin. 

We look in vain for much activity 
in ressing the foe in Mukhtar 
Pasha’s army. When he wins a 
battle he cannot improve his good 
fortune ; and it was probably owing 
more to the initial blanders on the 
Rassian side than to any great abil- 
ity on the side of the Turks, that 
the Armenian campaign was ending 
as it was. The Turks are inferior 
in numbers to their opponents, and 
the train of their army is reported 
as most deficient. They probably 
find it hard enough to march at all ; 
and to pursue with ruinous effect 
seems altogether past their power. 

At this point- in our chronicle 
came the intelligence that the siege 
of Kars had certainly been raised, and 
that the force which had been be- 
sieging had passed over the frontier. 
We learned, moreover, that an at- 
tempt had been made by the corps 
which had formed the left wing of 
the Russian advance to relieve the 
garrison in the citadel of Bayazid ; 
that the garrison had sallied in sup- 
re of the attempt, and that the 

tks had gloriously resisted this 
attack, winning a complete victory ; 
also, that the baffled Russian wing, 
which was commanded by General 
Tergukassoff, had fled into Russian 
territory much demoralised. Thus, 
except Ardahan, whieh they were 











not known to have lost, the Musco- 
vites had had to surrender every 
point which they had seized in the 
Turkish Asiatic territory. In posi- 
tion they were much where they were 
when hostilities began; in .many 
other respects they had deteriorated 
incaleulably. They had lost men, 
means, time, and honour! 

To show how entirely events 
have vindicated the military princi- 
ples which the Russian commanders 
set at nought in their early conduct 
of the campaign, we quote from our 
June number a passage in which 
were set forth the not improbable 
consequences of pushing forward 
while ‘leaving the Caucasian insur- 
rection unextinguished in the rear: 


“The diversion cannot but be good 
for the Turks, whether the insurrec- 
tion be small or great ; and if it should 
be allowed to live any time, its dimen- 
sions may become most formidable. 
It is just a question whether the in- 
vaders may not deem it expedient to 
turn about, and, at any cost, secure 
their communications with Northern 
Russia, and quell the insurrection. 
Should such a retrograde movement 
be decided on, the next question is 
whether the Turkish force now in Ar- 
menia would be smart in following 
them, harassing their retreat, and 
finally maintaining the insurrection. 
If the Turks should act in a manner 
worthy of the occasion, they might, on 
such a chance being given them, change 
the whole aspect of things.” 


The main interest of this cam- 
paign lies in the truth that the 
Russian reverse was caused, not by 
the sword of the enemy, although 
the enemy may have aggravated dif- 
ficulties which he saw already in 
operation, but by their own pre- 
sumption, and their disregard of 
military axioms. It may be, and 
probably is, a popular idea, that as 
long as an army is able to beat the 
enemy in its front it may go on and 
prosper. But this example shows 
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us that the enemy in front is but 
one of many matters to be consid- 
ered; and that, before all things, it 
is necessary to see that the rear is 
safe. Any force which may com- 
mit itself to an advance into an 
enemy’s country without fully at- 
tending to this latter duty, is from 
the first in danger of being brought 
to a standstill, of having to retreat, 
or of being deprived of all supplies, 
according to the degree of interrup- 
tion which his communications may 
be subjected to, or even threatened 
with. So far Russian strategy had 
not shone bright in the war; it re- 
mained to be seen whether, in case 
of the Turks becoming in turn in- 
vaders, they would have learned 
caution frora their enemy’s disaster. 

It was at this epoch a matter of 
some importance to Turkey. that 
the hesitation of Persia as to the 
line of policy that she would fol- 
low would be likely to be deter- 
mined by the failure of the Russian 
arms in the East. It is doubtful 
whether Persia has ever been at 
heart hostile to Turkey. Joining, 
perhaps, in the general opinion 
that Russian success was inevitable, 
Persia may have thought ® prudent 
to observe a neutrality, which might 
become more or less benevolent ac- 
cording to circumstances. But the 
terror which Russia has been ac- 
customed to inspire must have been 
strangely dissipated, now that she 
was fleeing discomfited over the 
frontier. Persia, it might be as- 
sumed, would-make~no attack on 
Turkey unless assured of effectual 
support from Russia. Russia was 
not likely to be again formidable for 
many months, and might become 
weaker in that time. The corps 
of observation, therefore, amount- 
ing to some 8000 men, which the 
Porte had hitherto maintained up- 
on the Persian frontier, might, for 
the present, be withdrawn aud em- 
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ployed against the Russiaus, This 
force of fresh troops would be a sen- 
sible aid to the Turks on the Rus- 
sian border. 

It was reasonable to suppose that 
the rising in the Caucasus was mach 
more formidable than we had ‘been 
allowed to understand. The Turk- 
ish occasional telegrams made it 
look extensive and strong; the 
Russian accounts described it as 
unable to make head. There’ was 
no impartial source from which the, 
actual truth could be learned. But 
the result of the invasion of Ar- 
menia goes a long way in proof of 
the alarms felt by the Russians at 
the insurrection. The persistence 
with which the Turks kept sending 
in their ships and throwing troops 
ashore on the Caucasian coast, 
showed that they believed them- 
selves to be profiting by these oper- 
ations. And there have been no- 
tices about the impracticability of 
the Caucasian roads, and .prepara~ 
tions to send supplies by the Cas- 
pian, which, so far as their author- 
ity goes, are in confirmation of the 
serious character of the revolt. We 
should not lose sight of the ferment 
that is going on in this region, be- 
cause it may suddenly become a 
weighty clement in the war. 

Another thing of which we can- 
not hope to get true accounts, and 
which we must divine from circum- 
stances of the war, is the state of 
feeling in Russia. However care- 
fully the Government may have 
concealed the whole truth from the 
people, it is impossible but that an 
impression must have been received 
that the Asiatic campaign has been 
unfortunate; and the result of such 
an impression is not difficult to 
imagine. It-must tend to make the 
war un : in. other words, the 
difficulties of the Government in 


rolonging the contest must be in- 
sae 4 Thus, behind the cload 
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of mystery which a despotic Gov- 
ernment is able to spread, we might 
hope that there was, even now, an 
influence that was strongly making 
for peace. 

» The middle of July had passed, 
and the Russian plan of campaign 
in Bulgaria was unknown. The 
very formidable difficulties pre- 
sented by the many fortresses be- 
gan at length to assume their pro- 
per proportions. Hitherto there 
had been divers wild remarks 
mixed up with the advices of cor- 
respondents, to the effect that the 
fortresses would be _ speedily re- 
duced, that they would be masked, 
or even that they would be treated 
with contempt, and the invad- 
ing army pass on regardless of 
them to Adrianople and Stam- 
boul. These off-hand methods of 
disposing of very palpable obstacles 
began to be modified when the 
Russian army prepared to traverse 
the ground which the fortresses 
were intended to protect. The plan 
of laying siege to and reducing the 
principal of them would furnish 
oecupation for the whole invading 
ferce for an indefinite time, and 
would preclude the design of ad- 
vancing beyond the Balkans until 
the results of some of the sieges 
should be determined. The mask- 
ing of the fortresses, if executed 
with such forces as would insure 
the neutralisation of the garrisons, 
would demand almost as many men 
as the siege attacks, and must be 
continued until the beleaguered for- 
ees should be reduced by famine, or 
until the war should be ended by 
operations elsewhere. If the mask- 
ing were executed with insufficient 
forces, there would be always the 
danger of the enemy at. an unlucky 
moment taking the ficld and defeat- 
ing the maskicg army. The third 
suggestion—that of wholly or 

ly leaving the fortresses unnoticed, 








and pushing forwards to the objec- 
tive points of the war—would leave 
the communications of the Russian 
army almost entirely at the mercy 
of the garrisons; would expose the 


flanks of the advance to attack at. 


the pleasure of the Turkish com- 
mander; and would allow of com- 
binations in rear of the invasion, 
after a successful interruption of 
the communications should have 
been effected, such as might result 
in the destraction of the invading 
army. This, then, seems a wonder- 
ful spectre, which is suddenly con- 
jured up in the shape of these fort- 
resses, when all seemed going so 
smoothly! Yet there is nothing 
wonderful about it. Fortresses are 
always intended to play a most 
important part in the theatre of 
war. It may suit the impetuosity 
of the ignorant to treat them occa- 
sionally as clumsy, old-fashioned 
devices, which modern élan is to 
walk over or pass with contempt; 
but such is not the language of 
people who know anything of the 
art of war. Every person fit to 
discuss the subject must have been 
aware that these Danubian fort- 
resses oifght to be a cause of pro- 
found consideration to the general 
charged with the invasion of Tur- 
key; because upon his method 
of dealing with them must depend 
the military propriety or other- 
wise of the campaign. No gen- 
eral could be justified in passing 
by such fortresses if they were 
adequately garrisoned; and any 
mischance which might befall him 
after so passing them would be 
declared to have been richly de- 
served. The: rules of war demand 
that, before advancing, the invader 
should reduce at least the prisnee 
of these fortified places, and thi 
more especially if he should be in- 
ferior to the enemy atsea. We are 
aware that this amounts to saying 
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that the fortresses must necessarily 
delay the invader many weeks, or 
perhaps months. That is exactly 
the case. In any plan of invasion 
there would ‘be gross defect if a 
sufficient time for reducing or para- 
lysing these fortresses was not al- 
lowed. Detention of an invader 
was the express object with which 
the fortifications were erected—de- 
tention, that is to say, with the mad 
alternative of passing them on the 
road to ruin ! 

It seemed from the first that the 
Russians, malgré the teachings of 
service, and the threatening works 
on either hand, were bent on 
pushing forward. We heard of 
them at Tirnova, then at Drenova 
and Gabrova. The telegrams from 
St. Petersburg recorded from day 
to day, evidently with exultation, 
the rapid advances which their army 
was making. These reports showed 
to a military mind that their col- 
umns were already seriously com- 
promised, and that they were has- 
tening forward to what might prove 
to be destruction. It was impos- 
sible to justify this advance. 

On the other hand, nothing was 
revealed of the plans, intentions, or 
dispositions of the Turks. They 
kept all these—and wisely kept them 
—profoundly secret. The Russian 
reliance could only have been that 
the Turkish supineness would con- 
tinue indefinitely; that the troops 
who had allowed the Danube to be 
erossed and bridged, and who were 
now permitting this march to be 
commenced with hardly so much as 
a shot by way of protest, would 
smoke their pipes while their cities 
and government were seized and 
overthrown; that only too much 
respect had been paid to Turkish 
strategy and energy in making so 
great aration for passing the 
Danube, This was the — einen: 
The Turks might give the Russians 
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their country. If they were to do 
80, this fortunate turning up of the 
one lucky chance would not just- 
ify the enormous risks that ‘had 
been ran. If the Turks should 
rouse themselves at last as they 
did in Armenia, the full peril to 
the Russians of the situation would’ 
be apparent. 

On the 10th July arrived the in- 
telligence that one fortified post on 
the Danube, Nicopolis, had been 
taken ; the first advices said, after 
the Turks had evacuated thé place, 
so that the number of prisoners was 
small. But a later account, coming 
from St. Petersburg, declared that 
6000 men, with two saphas, had 
surrendered at discretion, Nor was 
this the most startling news of that 
date. Eighteen battalions, we were 
told, had crossed the Balkan chain 
by a pass over which they were 
guided by Bulgarians, and had 
established themselves on the south- 
ern slopes of the Balkans. There 
had been hard fighting, the result 
of which was variously stated. 
According to one informant, the 
Turks had given ground, and ‘had 
been obliged to retreat on Adrian- 
ople; according to another, they 
had made an effectual stand against 
the invaders, é; 

It will-be perceived, by reference 
to the map, that the distance from 
Sistova to the south of the Balkans 


_ covers a degree of latitude. We 


may set it down, therefore, at some- 
where ‘about seventy English miles; 
Now the Russian invading army 
was spread out over this line of 
march: its headquarters at, Tirno- 
va; its most advanced column con- 
fronting the enemy on, or south of, 
the Balkans; its rear on the bank 
of the Danube, The chain of posts 
passed through not only the enemy’s 
country, but through the enemy’s 
army, which, in its fortresses, or uti- 
der the shadow of them, wasn arms 
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on the left and right—that is, on 
the flanks, A line of such length 
must have been very weak at 
many points. The opportunity of 
defeating and severing a portion of 
the line was thus presented to the 
Turks—an opportunity, one would 
have thought, more tempting than 
is often vouchsafed to fresh troops 
in arms for hearths and homes, 
What was the Turkish commander 
waiting for? He could not be afraid 
that his soldiers would not fight, and 
he riskéd more by inaction than he 
could have risked by fighting. Bet- 
ter to have come out and been 
beaten, than to remain motionless 
while a ruthless enemy was march- 
ing from north to south unmolest- 
ed! If there was to be no better 
resistance than this, the show of 
defence was superfluous, The Turk- 
ish army in Europe can have been 
little, if at all, under 200,000 men. 
lé is scarcely ascertainable how 
many the Russians had at this time 
passed across the river; but the 
probability was that their number 
was less than 200,000, and they 
were necessarily extended. There 
were at the first a much smaller 
numberthan now, The Turks could 
assemble their force rapidly, and as- 
sail any selected point. 

A Russian force, however small, 
over the Balkans, and viewed in con- 
nection with the supineness hither- 
to shown by the Turks, was a suf- 
ticiently startling subject of con- 
templation. If there was to be a 
limit prescribed to Russia’s advance, 
if. there was any point at which 
British interests would be im- 
perilled by the said advance, the 
time of limitation and of danger 
seemed to have arrived. Accord- 
ingly there was much _ specula- 
tion on the 18th July as to the 
course which our Cabinet would 
adopt. Bulgaria was now fairly 
traversed, and it seemed as if it 











were to be left behind. There was, 
as yet, no proclamation to the 
Roumelians pointing out the des- 
tiny which Russia had prepared 
for them ; and so what was impend- 
ing could be only matter of surmise. 
But, as reliance could no longer 
be put in the ability of the Porte 
to defend itself and the Sultan’s 
dominions, the apprehension grew 
stronger that Constantinople must 
be seized by some Power. More- 
over, any Power that might intend 
to forestall holy Russia had need 
to be quick in doing so, Thus it is 
not improbable that before long 
Great Britain will have acted, and 
Austria with her. The action of the 
former will, of course, be directed 
to interposing between Russia and 
the Straits which separate Europe 
from Asia—at the least, to secur- 
ing the Dardanelles from her grasp ; 
but the aim of the latter will be, 
we may expect, to deny Russia a 
footing in Bulgaria. If the two 
work together, therefore, the result 
may be that not a foot of ground 
will be allowed to be annexed in 
Europe. In Asia, we may say, 
speaking roundiy, that not a foot of 
ground has been gained. So that 
when Russia comes to strike a bal- 
ance, she may find it much against 
herself. | 
Whatever other restrictions may 
hereafter> be imposed by Powers 
which at present are non-belligerent, 
we know that Great Britain will 
probably forbid to Russia the posses- 
sion of the Straits. In this case it 
has been contended—with the view, 
perbaps, of reducing British inter- 
ference to the very lowest degree 
consistent with our interests—that 
it will be sufficient if we secure the 
Chersonesus, or, in other words, the 
control of the Dardanelles. This 
control would certainly give us the 
power of closing the Black Sea, and 
so would be of immense value; but 
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it would leave the same power to 
any other State (Russia, for instance) 
which might be in possession of 
the Straits of Constantinople; so 
that, although we might be able to 
shut off a fleet in the Black Sea 
from the Mediterranean, we should 
at the same time not possess the 
power of entering or leaving the 
Black Sea, for ourselves or our allies, 
except “by kind permission.” This 
arrangement, too, of placing the 
double doors in the hands of two 
separate countries, one for cach, 
would be likely to Jead to much 
disputing between the custodians 
themselves, and to imbroglios with 
any neutral nation whom one of 
them might favour and the other 
not. Although to command the 
Dardanelles alone would be in- 


comparably better than to have 
no control over the Straigs, yet, 
when we are making an appropri- 
ation, it would be better to take 


both doors. 
seize one, we have power to seize 
the two. 

There is another consideration 
which we desire to put before our 
readers, now that there is some 
prospect of a settlement of the 
Eastern Question. It seems to be 
generally accepted as a truth, that 
the readiness of a people to rise in 
revolt against their rulers at the 
instigation of a third party, is suffi- 
cient proof that that people has 
been ill governed. e do not, 
ourselves, agree to this maxim ; and 
we think that every reflecting Eng- 
lishman may soon satisfy himself 
that the rebellious feeling, veiled 
or otherwise according to circum- 
stances, may be very vivid among a 
people who not only are not badly 
ruled, but to conciliate whom every 
effort has been made by their rulers, 
We believe that specious promises, 
and the hope of unlawful gain, may 
have as much to do with insurrec- 


If we have power to 


tion as the stress of bad govern- 
ment, . But let that pass for the 
present, and let us reason as if 
readiness to rebel argued bad gov- 
ernment beyond all contradiction. 
Starting from this proposition, and 
completing the syllogism, we are 
face to face with the proof that the 
tribes in the Caucasus have been 
very badly governed, Again, En- 
rope has allowed it to be under-' 
stood that the protection of subject 
races, which are kept perpetually 
up to rebellion heat by bad govern- 
ment, is a duty devolving upon her. 
Can she, then, when the general 
settlement, after this war, may claim 
her attention, refuse to take some 
order for securing autonomy, or at 
least some amelioration of their 
condition for the Caucasian tribes? 
We don’t want to institute com- 
parisons, or to determine the de- 
grees of guilt which ouglit to be 
imputed in different cases which 
are all Jamentably bad; but we say 
that, if the Powers are to vindicate 
the rights of oppressed peoples, they 
cannot logically or consistently be 
indifferent to the wrongs of the 
Caucasians, whose history, for long 
ast written in blood, recent events 
ave compelled all thinking people 
to learn or recollect. We cannot, 
without stultifying ourselves and 
(worse than that) showing clearly 
that our professed humanity is a 
farce, authorise the continued af- 
fliction of the Caucasus, in com- 

nsation, as it were, to Russia for 
balking her of her expected annex- 
ations in Europe. The latter would 
be done out of regard for our own 
selfish interests, the former is a 
question of humanity. Can we think 
of placing the one in the balance 
against the other? Clearly the an- 
swer should be—“ No; we will de- 
mand what our political necessity 
requires, and demand also what 
humanity dictates.” As to Russia, 
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why should’ we care for her? She 
began this war calling herself a 
liberator. If its circumstances have 
brought to light that there is as 
loud a call for deliverance in Asia 
as in Europe, shall we shut our ears 
to that call ? 

And as the remembrance of the 
atrocities which have undoubtedly 
been ere now perpetrated in the Cau- 
easus, cannot fail to direct our jeal- 
ous regard to the manner in which 
Russia is at present making war in 
Bulgaria, we take occasion to con- 
demn ‘ the uncalled-for barbarity 
which is being permitted to the 
Russian troops in that region, With- 
out by any means regarding all the 
accusations as proved, we have 
enough to satisfy us that the inva- 
sion is attended by acts of the most 
inhuman character, altogether dis- 
tinct from the sad requirements of 
war, aud standing out as diabolical 
cruelties, whose only possible apolo- 
gy, to separate them from wanton 
brutalities, is that they are commit- 
ted for the gratification of the so- 
called Christian population, and to 
perpetuate the animosities between 
Selave and Turk, which Russia has 
hitherto found so convenient for her 
purposes. When it is proclaimed 
to the Roumelians that a destiny 
has been prepared for them as well 
as for the Bulgarians, they at least 
will have some idea of what sort of 
destiny it is. They will have seen 
the fugitive Bulgarians, and spoken 
with such of them as could speak, 
and learned how holy Russia has 
been illustrating the beauty of holi- 
ness! Surely no English man or 
woman can sympathise with a Power 
that can wage war after this man- 
ner: none can regret that such a 


truculent savage should be balked 
of her spoil, and driven back to the 
boundaries from which she burst 
forth on her fiendish march. 
Suleiman Pasha and his troops, 
the telegrams told us on the 19th, 
had been landed at Salonica. Why 
at Salonica, when he was so urgent- 
ly required in front of Adrianople, 
it is hard to understand. Philip- 
popolis, the nearest point where he 
can strike a railway connecting the 
eastern Balkans with Adrianople, is 
a hundred and twenty miles as the 
crow flies from Salonica, and he 
should have been Janded as near to 
his work as possible. The first noti- 
fications had said that he would 
be disembarked at Enos, whence 
he could be speedily conveyed 
to the front. Now his men are 
to be worn with a long~ journey 
as a p@paration for fighting.* If 
he can gain the mountains in time, 
he may, at any rate, make an effort 
which will save his countrymen 
from the reproach of having sur 
rendered their native land in sheer 
apathy; but, unassisted, he can do 
little more than this, and we scarce- 
ly dare to expect now a sign of vig- 
our from Abdul Kerim. The latter 
seems to be waiting for the river to 
run out—the stream of Russians 
which is rolling on hoping to crush 
his nation, which has given him 
chance after chance of interrupting 
and damming it, and which will 
lory in its rashness when it shall 
fave fully exposed the imbecility of 
Turkish resistance. Whatever en- 
ergy the defence may be about to 
exhibit, it is certain that, after the 
precious opportunities which it has 
allowed to go by, no one dares to 
entertain a hope that the Turks 





* According to Bradshaw's ‘ Continental Guide’ for July 1877, railway commu- 
nication is not complete between Salonica and Philippopolis, so that a march is in- 
volved inthis route. The journey Salonica-Philippopolis is on two sides of a trian- 
gle ; while that from Enos, or rather Dedeagh (the terminus), is direct to Adrianople. 
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will yet. behave likeJmen.. Bad as 
is the Russian strategy, the Turkish 
has been hitherto in Europe many 
times worse. “A man with one 
eye,” Von Moltke. is reported to 
have said, “is better than one stone- 
blind.” ‘By the man with one eye 
he meant the. purblind Russian 
general; his stone-blind man is the 
Turk, 

At this time, too, we heard of 
Abdul Kerim, the Turkish com- 
mander in Bulgaria, having been 
removed from his post, to be suc- 
ceeded by Mehemet Ali, the general 
who was lately making war in Mon- 
tenegro. It is plain, therefore, that 
to the ministers at Constantinople, 
who have the best means of judg- 
ing, the conduct of the campaign in 
Bulgaria must appear as feeble: as 
it appears to us, who know noth- 
ing of what the general might ad- 
vance in his defence. The new 
appointment can scarcely prove a 
loss, and may be a gain if all op- 
portunity for action be not past by 
the time that Mehemet joins his 
new command. There is some 
force in the remark made by corre- 
spondents that the change of the 
general will give over the army 
from a man who had studied his 
ground and formed his plan upon a 
knowledge of the country, to one 
whose mind has been occupied else- 
where, and who will require to 
master his subject before he can 
act. This is undoubtedly an evil, 
but it is a Jess evil than leaving the 
Bulgarian force under a,man who 
will do nothing. It was expected 
that Mehemet Ali could not super- 
sede Abdul Kerim in less than a 
week after the promulgation of the 
Sultan’s decree. If, therefore, the 
latter had got a grain of energy left 
in him, he had time to come out 
and save his reputation before his 
successor could arrive. After the 
lapse of a week, it might be too late 
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for either officer to strike effectually ; 
because the Russian army in Bul- 
garia was being augmented as fast 
as the slender communications _per- 
- mitted, and, whenever it should be 
sufficient to pass a strong force over 
the Balkans, and to retain in, Bul- 
garia a corps fit to face the Turks 
in the field, its danger, though it 
would not have disappeared, would 
have been much diminished. In 
order so to reduce the danger, the 
Russian commander-in-chief would 
no doubt send over every man 
that he could spare from Roumania, 
and would trust to the superiority 
of his “one eye” over the “ blind- 
ness” of the Turk to compensate 
for inferiority in numbers. | His 
situation would not then be safe, as 
he would find if it should be neces 
sary for the advanced corps to retreat 
over the Balkans; but it would be 
much improved, as, instead of being 
liable to be attacked on the line of 
march, he would be able to give 
his whole regard to preserving the 
communications of the army in 
front. 

As to the prospect of the Turks 
in Roumelia, later accounts only 
showed it to be worse. The alarm 
at Constantinople evidently was on 
the increase, and there seemed to 
be no resource left. by which the 
Russians, who were known to be 
pouring across the mountains, could 
be arrested. Adrianople was repre- 
sented as hardly defensible; and 
after it should be passed, there 
would be nothing but the. proper 
defences of the capital between it 
and the enemy. e hear of the 
ground about Constantinople being 
fortified, and we know that it offers 
positions for very strong works; but 
it is a desperate affair when it comes 
to a siege of such a city—the very 
heart of the empire. 

We have never heard it explained 
how, in case of the British flag 
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being hoisted over Constantinople, 
the Russians will bring the Sultan’s 
Government to terms. With Eng- 
lish troops in the capital, and an 
English fleet in its harbours, the 
Porte may refuse to make peace. 
It would not be for Great Britain 
to assist Russia in making peace, 
except the terms were in strict ac- 
cordance with the repeated promises 
of the latter Power—liberation and 
equal rights for the so-called Chris- 
tians—autonomy, it may be, in some 
of the provinces—but not a foot of 
territory for the victor.* It might 
thus be a most awkward event for 
Russia if England should occupy 
Constantinople, as we trust she will 
before the Russian army can get 
there. The solving of this compli- 
cation would not be the least inter- 
esting process in connection with 
the war. 

It has been a matter of felicita- 
tion to the Sublime Porte, and of 
wonder to observers in Europe, that 
order has been preserved in the cap- 
ital to this point in the struggle. 
Undoubtedly to remain patient, and 
to give their Government full oppor- 
tunity of doing its best against the 
enemy, was the wisest course for all 
classes of the inhabitants in this 
most dangerous crisis. No govern- 
ment that could be improvised by 
an insurrection could be at all ex- 
pected to improve the position of 
affairs; and it can hardly be hoped 
that, should the worst come, there 
is any party of Turks which, more 
than another, would have an ad- 
vantage in making’ terms with the 





conquerors. Russian vengeance and 
cruelty seem to be directed against 
all turbaned heads without distine- 
tion. So indiscriminate has been 
the barbarity, that it is impossible 
that there can be any Russian party 
among the Mohammedans. That 
being so, there is every reason why 
the difficulties of the Government 
should not be increased by turbu- 
lence among the citizens; and we 
trust that, whatever may betide, it 
may yet be possible to avert inter- 
nal dissensions. 

The attack on Nicopolis was, ac- 
cording to later information, most 
bravely made by the Russians, and 
most obstinately resisted by the 
Turks. The superior numbers of 
the assailants made up ‘for the works 
of defence which were on the side 
of the defenders. It was a bloody 
contest which did honor to both 
sides. The valiant corhmandant, 
IJassan Pasha, had the gratifica- 
tion of giving up his scimitar to 
the Czar'in person. He and the 
remains of his garrison were sent 
off to Russia, The Russians after- 
wards armed batteries at Nicopolis 
to command the river. It is pre- 
sumed that for some time past 
troops have been rapidly crossing 
the river into the Dobrudscha and 
Bulgaria; because there is an nc- 
tivity on and near the: Danube 
which implies that more forces have 
crossed than are required for the 
invasion of Roumelia at present. 
The corps on the Dobrudscha, said 
now to amount to 50,000, is re- 
ported to have posséssed itself of 


* It may comfort such of our readers as may fear that Great Britain means to 





let things shape themselves after this war, to be reminded of some remarks of 
Lord Derby in Parliament on 19th July. ‘The noble lord said :— 

“ Tf you are prepared, if you are in a position in which you can interfere, I can- 
not conceive a situation in which you can interfere with more infiaence and effect 
than at the close of a war, when the combatants are necessarily more or less ex- 
hausted and worn out by the struggle, whule we are unweakened and are quite 
fresh and unbroken—{hear). Under such circumstances we must needs exercise 
relatively greater power than if we had taken part in the conflict.” . 
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the Tchernavoda to Kustendje rail- 
way and to be marching on Silistria, 
while Rustchuk and Widdin are 
reported to be respectively threat- 
ened by two other bodies. At 
length the “Russians are paying 
some respect to the fortresses. 

But the most important news 
of the day (20th July), as far as 
regarded the European campaign 
was of the arrival of Suleiman 
Pasha at Adrianople. It was high 
time that an able leader should be 
there; for General Gourko, who 
had taken the Russians across the 
passes, is undoubtedly an enter- 
prising soldier; and, if not effec- 
tually checked, he will soon have 
more of the Sultan’s dominions in 
possession. He seems most rapidly 
and cleverly to have ascertained the 
exact position and extent of the 
Turkish guard in the neighbourhood 
of the mountains; to have used 


three passes, one of thém being the 
Hanka, in which he surprised and 
defeated a Turkish detachment in a 
redoubt; and to have made his way 


into the Tunja valley. He was, by 
last accounts, in possession of Ki- 
sanlik, Yeni Zaghra, and Eski 
Zaghra, towns or villages on the 
south side of the Balkans. If 
Suleiman can make head against 
him at all, he will do good service 
to his country merely by prolong- 
ing the war. It would be ridicu- 
lous, in view of the present state of 
things, to talk just now of seriously 
beating the invaders; but if Sulei- 
man can only keep the war going, 
there is always a chance of favour- 
able accidents in other quarters 
which may even affect the fate 
of Turkey in Europe. This is 
proved by intelligence which came 
to hand at the time when Sulei- 
man’s arrival at Adrianople was 
announced. By this it appeared 
that Mukhtar Pasha had _ en- 
joyed a further success in Asia, 
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After driving the Russian centre 
beyond Kars to the east, he was 
reported to be in position near the 
fortress. Some of the Russian 
troops had passed over the frontier 
into Transcaucasia, and the whole 
were said to be waiting while the 
Grand- Duke Michael was using 
every exertion to reinforce and sup- 
ply them, that they might once 
more advance in superior numbers 
on the capital. But, for once, the 
Turks were not inclined to wait 
while their enemy was reinforced, 
Ismail and Faick Pashas, uniting 
their forces, fell. upon General 
Tergukussaff without any ceremony, 
while he was yet en déshabille, re- 
freshing himself after his former 
beating, and administered such a 
punishment as obliged him again to 
retreat in haste. Now this smart 
behaviour of the two Pashas may 
exercise a great effect on the war in 
Asia. It may settle the question of 
another Russian advance towards 
Erzeroum this year; it may rouse 
more tribes in Transcaucasia, and 
it may cause the insurrection in the 
Caucasus to extend. Thus, should 
Suleiman be able to prolong the war 
in Europe, these Asiatic successes 
may operate in Russia, and bring 
more advantage to the Turks than 
would at first appear to be derivable 
from them. 

Obliged by the necessities of pub- 
lication to lay down the pen at a 
most interesting place in the war, 
—that is to say, just as Suleiman 
Pasha comes upon the stage in Rou- 
melia, and Abdul Kerim Pasha has 
been removed from his command in 
Bulgaria,—we dare not speculate on 
the results which may have been 
given to history by the time when 
we have opportunity of further 
comment. All the actors on the 
scene have been proceeding so much 
in defiance of rule, and on one side 


there has appeared in Bulgaria to 
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be such a want of the common in- 
stinct of self-preservation, that there 
is literally no basis for a forecast. 
No great battle has been lost and 
won, and yet the tide of invasion 
has been pouring steadily forward. 
Points of vantage that should have 
been invaluable to the defence have 
been seized by the aggressor, one 
after the other; town after town 
has been occupied. The notion that 
the Turks cannot fight is contra- 
dicted by the histories of the cam- 
paigns in Armenia and Montenegro, 
where they showed that they could 
fight, and could move, too, after a 
sort. The best Turkish troops, one 
would think, must be in Europe, 
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facing the Russians; yet these have, 
up to this time, allowed themselves — 
to be outdone by the armies in the 
preven, Though their positions 
1 


ave materially changed, the forces |’ 


which lately confronted each other 
on the opposite banks of the Danube 
remain numerically much the same 
as they were a month ago. The 
power of fighting, therefore, con- 
tinues, and we cannot calculate as 
if one side had experienced a crush- 
ing reverse. As was remarked on 
avery dissimilar occasion, “Ce n’est 
pas la guerre: we must omit 
“cest magnifique” from the quo- 
tation. 








